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Basic Bearing Refinements 


CUT TRUCK MAINTENANCE ! 


Fundamentally, America’s truc 
owners buy ton-miles! And they wa 
them at the lowest possible cost! That’ 
why wise truck manufacturers wh 
realize the importance of precision< 
built bearings to dependable truck 
performance standardize on Bowef)) 
Spher-O-Honed bearings. Basic bearing | 
refinements—mirror-smooth finish 
generous oi! groove, millionth-inc 
tolerances—are only a few of th 
many important Bower features. The 
are specifically designed to reduc 
maintenance to a practical minimum 
add mile upon mile to the life of th 
bearings. Whatever your product, if 
uses bearings you'll be wise to equi 

it with Bower Spher-O-Honed bearing 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPAN 
Detroit 14, Michigan 
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In the early days of the nation, 
it took 85 people out of every 100 
to produce food — today it takes 
only 15. Some $12 billion of farm 
machinery, including 6 million 
tractors and trucks, spells the dif- 
ference. 

With tractor-drawn plow, one 
man now tills more land in an hour 
than two men driving eight horses 
plowed in a day. A farm worker 
operating a tractor now seeds 60 
acres, in the time it took to seed 
15 with a two-horse team. Crops 
are harvested in less than a quar- 
ter the time it took with animal 
power. Wheat is cut and threshed 
—corn picked and shucked — 


“Vision is Ind; pe usable to Progress” 


They hitched a motor to the plow 
...and the Age of Abundance was born 


potatoes dug, cleaned, sorted and 
bagged — and scores of other farm- 
ing operations performed — all by 
machine. 

Thus has come about a new age 
of abundance. Mechanized equip- 
ment has both increased the out- 
put of food and furthered the use 
of modern soil management 
methods to maintain and improve 
soil productivity. 


To the great agricultural imple- 
ment industry — with its funda- 
mental “grass roots touch” —goes 
much of the credit for helping 
the farmer achieve his tremendous 
capacity to produce. Working to- 
gether under a free competitive 
system, farmers and implement 
makers are adding abundantly to 
the strength, health and welfare 
of the nation. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





She’s dialing California from Englewood, NJ. 4 
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An entirely new kind of Long Dis- 
tance service is now being tried in 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

Ten thousand telephone customers 
in that city now dial their own calls to 
certain distant points. 

It’s easy to do and faster. Just by 
dialing two or three more ‘digits than 
on a local call, they can reach any one 
of eleven million telephones in and 
around twelve cities from coast to coast. 


SS 


Sy 


This new way of putting through 
Long Distance calls is another ex- 
ample of the way Bell System people 
are constantly planning and building 
to provide you with better telephone 
service. 

First comes the idea. Next the in- 
venting, manufacturing and trial in 
actual use. Then, as soon as possible, 
the extension of the improved service 
to more and more people. 


wi 


HELPFUL HINT — Keep a list of Long Distance numbers handy 
beside your telephone. Out-of-town cails go through faster when 


you Call By Number. 
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E E K| Marine Midland has 
| “next deor-neighbor” 
: knowledge of business 
and people in 5S 
New York Sete 
Communities [ 


The “man to see” in that NIAGARA 
FALLS firm and two officers 

of the local Marine Midland Bank 
belong to the country club. 


Authentic home-town information about 
key executives and organizations almost 
anywhere in New York State is often 
readily available when your company 
banks with The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York. 

There are 14 Marine Midland Banks 
with 113 offices in New York State. Their 
officers are local people who know their 
towns and fellow townspeople. Let us 
show you how their knowledge can be 


helpful to you. 
The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 








Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 























A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to produce more 





To produce more with what you have is something management everywhere seeks. 


A large eastern steel mill approached it this way: 
‘‘What can we do to increase production of the electric furnaces we now have?” 


Westinghouse, called on to supply the answer, introduced the new Optimelt-Control 
to several of the furnaces now in operation. It controlled automatically what furnace 
melters were unable tc-control manually —continuous delivery of maximum power input. 


After a seven-month check against identical furnaces with the manual control, mill- 
management men learned: 

Westinghouse-controlled furnaces boosted 

production as much as 10% per furnace hour 

—cut power costs per ton of steel poured! 


This same dollar-saving engineering applies to every industry, every manufac- 
turing process. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services you can use to your 
profit . . . for application, installation, disaster, emergency or periodic maintenance. 


We want to do the kind of planning with you that will apply these engineering 
services to your problem . . . to save time, to save money, to make money, to pro- 
duce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 
Westinghouse © 
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... the industrial traffic expert who 
last year controlled just about one-fourth 


of the industrial wealth produced 
in the United States! 


Do you still think of your traffic control as being 
in the hands of the “‘shipping and receiving de- 
partment’’? If you do (and you won’t be alone), 
this story may open your eyes. 


Historically, Traffic Management has meant 
the shipping of goods and materials in and out 
of the plant. It has come a long way during two 
world wars. 


Today, Traffic Control is a science. 


The study of routes, rates, carriers, schedules 
and regulations is still the basic job... more 
difficult and more complicated than ever. 


But today your Traffic Department can 
provide an industrial organization with more 
than mere shipment of freight. For Traffic 
today touches every operation in Management, 
somewhere along the line. Let’s look at a 
few examples. 


Are you planning a new product? New source 


of raw materials? The purchase of a new ware- 
house? A new plant site? Opening a new market? 


Traffic can contribute to each one of these 
decisions . . . from package design that cuts 
shipping charges, to proper site selection that 
means transportation savings when locating 
a new plant. 


From time to time in this series of advertise- 
ments we’re going to spotlight some of the ways 
a substantial part of alert Management is mak- 
ing full use of the industrial traffic manager’s 
training and ability. 


We think the story of the Traffic Manager is 
a good place to start. 


We’re going to do this for one reason: The 
Chesapeake and Ohio, as one of the great car- 
riers of merchandise freight in the country, is 
anxious to support any program that will help 
to move goods more efficiently. 


%. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Sound Traffic Management Is Industry’s Answer to Better and More Efficient Movement of Material 
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MOBILIFT 6-10 


FORK LIFT TRUCK 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
MAKE MOBILIFT BEST! 


lLev-R-Matic Drive 
Grouped 2-way PUSH-PULL lev- 
ers give instont, finger-tip con- 
trol...forwerd, back, elevating, 
ond tilting. THERE ARE NO 
GEARS TO SHIFT! 


Mobil-Chain Lift 
Conyolled power, roller-chain- 
operated lift allows unobstruct 
ed view between uprights 


Mobilift’'s 3-Cylinder 
Heavy Duty Engine 
Air-cooled, compact, well-bal- 
enced ond operates smoothly 
for long trouble-free service. 


qoOBiILiry 
Ler RMalic 

DRIVE 
835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


E. RUTHERFORD, N. J 
DALLAS 


2317 W 


1113 Spring St 


18th 


*417" Lift...Floor to Forks 
72" Clearance 
47’ Free Lift 


MOBILIFT’S “SIX-TEN” 
solves a big problem when you 
need a fork-lift truck with 
LOW clearance and HIGH 
lift! The “SIX-TEN” gives 
you a six foot clearance and 
virtually a ten foot lift...floor- 
to-forks. The “SIX- 
TEN” easily enters 
truck bodies and low 
clearance doors, yet 
tiers 3 pallets high. 

The “SIX-TEN” Mast 
is available on the versa- 
tile Model “E” (2,000-Ib. 
cap.) and the EW (2,500- 
lb. cap.). 

The H (3,000-lb. cap.) 
and HW (3,500-lb. cap.) 
models with SIX-TEN 
mast have a 110” lift 
floor-to-forks, 72” clear- 
ance, 45” free lift. 


WRITE TODAY for 
Complete Specifications 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave 
N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 





READERS REPORT 


Booming Building 


Dear Sir 

I have just 
special report 
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PRODUCTION EN 
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Danly helps management solve 


today’s manpower problems 


With growing armed forces and new defense plants to be 
manned, competition for workers is growing keener every 
day. Labor shortages are a major problem. 


Danly can help you solve this problem with increased man- 
hour productivity. Danly presses are designed for simpler, 
safer operation, cut down operator training time and require 
less maintenance attention. 


Special features actually increase hourly production rates too. 
For instance, accelerated slide motion in Danly Double 
Action Presses like the one shown here can increase pro- 
duction by as much as 20% without exceeding safe drawing 
speeds! Write for complete information or have a Danly en- 
gineer call to discuss your specific production requirements. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 





‘THESE PRESSES INCREASE 
MAN-HOUR PRODUCTIVITY BY 20%! 
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leave it basis.”” It may be out of line 
to mention that big business feels that 
this type of bargaining also helps 
e “stabilize” the price line 
outstanding product appeal Steel plants in the St. Louis area 
do not have too much in common with 
the Pittsburgh or West Coast areas. 
And, certainly, th oal mines in 
Wyoming and the coal mines in 
Illinois have very litt 1 common with 
the coal mines of West Virginia 
‘A SoA MANUFACTURER” 
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Dear Friends: 
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Full Faith and Credit 


Dear Sirs 
Your editorial “7 Economic Con- 
sequences of BAW] Balance Agri 


As you make future plans for 
improving the sales appeal of your 


motor-driven products, it will pay culture With Industry program, where 
to consider these advantages of cities and counti 1e bonds for in 
Lamb Electric Motors — specially dustrial plant « iction| missed a 





engineered for your application. most obvious point about the original 
BAW/ program as it now exists in Mis 
IN THE MOTOR... sissippi [BW—A, 52,p180 That 
1. Reduced ccst. weight. space. is, the BAWI bi issue is not «a 
2. Exact mechanical and electrical revenue bond, but rather a full faith 
requirements. 


. aa is anaes - 
3. ‘Thorough dependability. and credit bond. |] 1 general obliga 


tion of the com ty in Mississippi 
IN THE PRODUCT... and, as such, is in a ferred position to 
4. Better performance. many revenue be issues used to 
5. Improved eye-appeal. finance water works and sewage disposal 
6. Compactness, less weight. plants. 
Mississippi is th ly state in which 
full faith and credit bonds are used 
Having studied the situation thor 
oughly and having wced over 25 in 
dustries in plants financed under the 
The pane Se ene BAWI, we ~— t tirely agree with 
‘ vour alarm. Most of the states in which 
In Canada: Lamb Electric-Division of these laws exist a generally remote 
Sungene Conpeny tt.~tngyes, Cae from markets, ha gher state income 
taxes and generally other disadvantages 
THEY'RE POWERING that tend to n re the competi 
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tive advantage d 1 by an industry 
AMERICA’S Pinon PRODUCTS through local fina Of course, hav 

fo ing somebody | k down a million 
dollars for a plant n advantage hard 
to talk away 


We shall welcome an opportunity 
to discuss these benefits in terms 
of your particular applications. 


Maurice Futon 
FANTUS FACTORY TING SERVICE 


HICAGO, ILI 
Electuc evan! paPRSET EES 
Letters should be addressed 


SPECIAL APPLICATION to Reade Report Editor, 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOT & BUSINESS WEEK 30 West 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Barrel Hunt 
in the 
Ozarks 


Out of all the different trees 
in the world, only one kind 
makes the best barrels for 
aging whiskey. It is the 
white oak that grows high 
on the wind-swept Ozark 
Mountains. 

Fortunately, this oak is 
abundant. And with refor- 
estation, we need fear no 
shortage in the years tocome. 

When the giant oaks ma- 
ture and are felled, Schenley 
takes the heart wood for its 
craftsmen to work into 
sturdy whiskey barrels.This 
hard center wood has many 
superior qualities, chars per- 
fectly for aging whiskey. 

Many whiskey makers 


don’t go to the trouble of 


making their own barrels. 
You may wonder why 
Schenley does. It’s part of 
a complete network of qual- 
ity controls which guard the 
goodness of Schenley whis- 
kies from the time the grain 
is grown till the whiskey is 
in your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every érink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 








(G6) ENGINEERING REPORTS: 





15,000,000 VOLTS flash 50 feet between giant lightning generators ment designs—the result of G.F.’s s of experience in high- 
at the G-E high-voltage lab. Here, lighter, more economical equip- voltage engineering—must pass the urtificial lightning strokes. 


- 


’ MAN-MADE LIGHTNING STRIKES 


SMALLER, LIGHTER MOTORS—like this unit (left) from G.E.’s ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES and mod 


ern urban transit vehicles have 
lightning arrestors to safeguard equipment and life. For better 
service continuity, system lines a bstations are also protected, 


new fractional-hp line—result in part from high-voltage engineering. 
Tests prove their new insulation withstands system voltage surges. 





high- 


okes. 


POWER TRANSFORMERS now are smaller, lighter, more eco- 
nomical, and better protected because artificial lightning tests have 
determined just what insulation is needed to protect the windings. 


aad 


AT EQUIPMENT COSTS | 


G-E engineering reduces size and weight of electric equipment— 
improves ability to withstand high voltages 


costs can be cut as much as $100,000 on 


Today at General Electric’s new laboratory 
in Pittsfield, Mass., 15,000,000-volt light- 
ning strokes—most powerful ever created 
by man—are discharged at will under con- 
trolled conditions. Here, and in G-E field 
studies throughout the country, lightning’s 
secrets have been translated into improved 
designs in electric apparatus of many types, 
particularly better lightning-protective 
equipment. 

For example, 15 years ago over-insulated 
power transformers were the rule because 
designers had to include a large factor of 
safety against the unknown element, light- 
ning. Today, with exact data on lightning 
available, and with facilities to lightning- 
test units, insulation needs can be accu- 
rately determined. Result: transformers 
are smaller and lighter; and with much 
better protection against voltage surges, 


a large high-voltage unit. 


Many other G-E products—motors and 
generators, switchgear and control—are 
smaller, cost less, and perform better as a 
result of improvements based on G-E 
high-voltage engineering. And all industry 
profits from improved power-service con- 
tinuity brought about by this better-pro- 
tected equipment. 


You can take advantage of this engineer- 
ing leadership by specifying “G.E.” when 
you purchase apparatus. And on jobs where 
high-quality system engineering is required, 
G-E application engineers will draw on this 
experience in working closely with you and 
your consultants. Call you { Apparatus 
Sales Division office early in the planning. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 
, 672-2 


Put this G-E Engineering to work for you 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


G-E ENGINEERS J. H. 


(left) and Dr. K. B. 
ager of Laboratory 


partment, are among General Electric 


pioneers 


in 


high-voltage 


IMPROVED POWER CONTINUITY in industry has resulted from G-E 
high-voltage engineering. Today, in steel mills like this, both large 
a-c motors and transformers have proper voltage-surge protection 
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.ee SPECIFY FORT WAYNE 


| ECONOMY | Your Fort Wayne corrugated container cuts 
overall shipping costs because it’s built for simple 
assembly, fast packing, easy handling, maximum stacking and loading. 
No wasted space, no excess weight to run up shipping charges. 


} SAFETY It gives plus-protection, for it’s custom-designed to 

as meet the specific requirements of your product. 
You get containers correct in weight, shape, protective features, 
appearance and quality of materials—as specified. 





Perr] You gain the advantages of Fort Wayne’s complete 
Kosa concn Pca stant laboratory control of raw materials and fabrication. 


Your containers are identical from the first to the millionth. 


y “% j You get your containers as you want them—on 
Kaede nea time and in the quantity you specify. Fort Wayne 
controls its own virtually unlimited raw materials sources. And at 


least one of Fort Wayne's four modern fabricating plants is 
convenient for your use. 


You can get the right corrugated shipping container for your product... 
SPECIFY FORT WAYNE! 


Jet Mane 


CorRRUGATED PapeR COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES * FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


% 2 ie, 
A a — » iy 
. = 


Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Wilt: 


Vincennes, Indiana 


Ayiliate: 
Southern Paperboard 


Corporation 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
NewYork, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Utica, N.Y 
Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Lima, Ohio 
Hartford City, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 


Washington, Ind. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
York, Penna. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








e Jets, Helicopters... 


. . high traffic, and safety. These 
four problems 1 force the rebuilding 
of most U.S. airports. Here’s how a 
top-level commission, headed by Gen. 


Doolittle, sees the answers. 


e TV and Politicians... 


together must add up to en- 
tertainment. Otherwise, viewers switch 
to wrestling. So CBS is schooling states 
men in television techniques. P. 120 


e SEC and Empires... 


in the utility field have about 
come to the 1 of the road. Here’s 
the story on the breakup of North 
American, one of the last of the giants 
in this field P. 130 


e Red Tape, Immigrants... 


and a dozen other major trou 
bles snarl Israel conomy. Here’s the 
picture as the n¢ nation marks its 
fourth birthda P. 174 


@ Money and a Free... 


hand. That’s what Rheem Mfg 
Co. handed Laurance A. Cooper when 
it wanted a ne West Coast aircraft 
division. In kk than 18 months, he 
turned a beet field into a plant produc 
ing $2-milliot th of aircraft parts 
a month. P. 19] 
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FINISHING 


a. = 


SALES. The colorful, sparkling DULUX finish on this trac- 
tor helps promote a sale in a dealer’s showroom. 





PRE-TEST. This guillotine-like device is one of many that 
help Du Pont develop finishes with high impact-resistance. 


ER 


PROTECTION. Rugged DULUX Tractor Enamel has the toughness to take hard 
knocks on the job . . . keeps its good looks despite years of outdoor exposure. 


OUTPUT. The spray-booth performance of DULUX helps a tractor manufacturer 
keep finishing time at a minimum while producing a finish of maximum durability. 


DULUX does all-round job for tractors 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


DULUX Tractor Enamel is one of the 
many Du Pont finishes that have helped 
manufacturers turn out better products 
—faster—more economically. In the 
last twenty-five years, Du Pont chem- 
ists have developed more than 12,000 


special-purpose finishes like this to 
serve a wide variety of industries. 
Looking for a way to cut your manu- 
facturing or maintenance costs? Look- 
ing for a finish that will make your 
product look better, sell better, last 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better. 


BUCO AND DULUZ ARE REG. U. &. PAT. OFF, 


longer? You can get expert help on any 
finishing problem by contacting the 
Du Pont Finishes sales technician in 
your area . . . or by writing E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine.), Fin- 
ishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


080% Anniversary 


Better Things for Better Living 
oeethrough Chemistry 








How Armco 

Stainless Steel 

Safeguards 
“miracle medicines 


Penicillin, streptomycin and other 
miracle drugs we know today owe much 
of their purity and uniformity to stain- 
less steel processing equipment. The 
reason is that this smooth, rustless metal 
is so easy to keep clean and sterile. 


These qualities of Armco Stainless Steels are 
equally important in the production of chem- 
icals, paper, textiles, food and other products 
for home and industry. 


There are more than thirty different 
grades of Armco Stainless — each suited 
to special uses. Like other Armco 
Special-Purpose Steels, they were de- 
veloped to help you build better per- 
formance, greater beauty and longer life 
into your producjs. 


While some grades of stainless steel are re- 
stricted to defense-rated uses, many others 
have no restrictions. For detailed informa- 
tion, just get in touch with your nearest 


His fever’s gone and he will soon be out playing ball again. One of the amazing : ) P h 
things about the new “miracle” medicines is the speed with which patients snap Armco representative. Or write us at the 


back after illness. Stainless steel equipment is important in their manufacture. address below. 


Streptomycin—versatile weapon in the war These hospital bassinets made of Armco  liousewives like to cook with s looking Armco Stainless 
on bacteria—is purified in units made of Stainless Steel guard health, stay bright Steel. In the home products ufacture, this hand- 
gleaming Armco Stainless Steel. and attractive, save replacement costs. some, durable, easy to-clea dds sales appeal. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION Te, 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST V/, 
EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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Banks’ loans to agriculture and industry should be watched as a sensi- 
tive business indicator in the weeks ahead. 

In less than a month, crop-marketing loans and fall demand for 
commercial credit should turn the borrowing curve upward. The rapidity of 
the rise will give some idea how much vigor there is in business. 

+ 

Business borrowings the last half of this year won’t match the records 
of 1950 and 1951. That's a virtual certainty. 

Last year the June-December rise was $2.6-billion. The year before, 
it came to almost $4/2-billion. But those years were far from normal; indus- 
try was pouring money into both plant and inventory. 

By now, however, much permanent capital has been raised to finance 
expansion. And, for months, businessmen have been working off inventory. 

Both trends reduce the need for bank borrowing this fall. 

s 

Business and agricultural loans of the Federal Reserve member banks 
that report each week have dropped $750-million since Easter. Due to 
inventory slashing, that’s a good bit sharper than the usual spring decline. 

Cash needs for corporate income tax payments will stem the drop 
at mid-June. But that’s temporary. The test comes right afterward. 

Then you'll begin to see what money business needs for autumn. 




















o 
Business is using a tremendous lot of bank credit, regardless of its 
future needs. Even after their spring drop, loans aren’t far under $21-billion 





—and they're still more than $1 2-billion over a year ago. 
o 

Lower prices reduce the need of bank credit to some degree. After a 
price drop, it costs less to finance the same physical stock. 

Costs of purchased parts and materials are down, on the average by 
between 4% and 5% in the last 14 months. 

In some lines, the price drops are about at an end. This is particularly 
true in deflated consumer goods. But many manufacturers have yet to 
see the lows on raw materials—natural rubber and some metals. 

7. 

The most important recent price rise is that in hogs. 

You'll feel it. Even if you aren’t concerned about the price of pork 
chops, it will show up in your wage bill. 

Porkers are swinging their weight in the cost-of-living index. 

2 

Corn-hog economics—and its effect on the cost of living—is pretty 
simple. If you were a farmer, with a lot of hogs eating their heads off on 
expensive corn, what would you do? You'd sell hogs, of course. 

Farmers have been doing just that for months. From the first of the 
year to mid-April, slaughter ran nearly 15% over a year ago. 

This kept total meat supply at record postwar levels—and held down 
prices. But the seasonal decline in hog marketings came in April-——months 
later than normal—and prices promptly turned up. (Simultaneously, the 
government began buying cured pork as a price-support measure.) 

e 

Hogs that brought an average of just over $17 a cwt. at Chicago early 

in April now are selling for $23. This rise of 35% hasn't been fully felt at 
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retail yet—but it has put all food prices up 2% at wholesale in a little over 
a month. 

Fortunately for consumers, beef prices haven’t gone up, too. 

. 

Here’s what price changes are doing to the cost-of-living index: 

April won't show much movement. Probably the figure will edge up a 
small fraction of a percentage point as it did in March. 

The rise from April to May, however, will be larger. It’s likely to push 
the indicator close to January's high of 189.1 (new index). 

The rise, if any, should be slow after that. Meats won't go up much 
more, and other foods dip somewhat in the summer. But clothing may rise, 


and rents, fuel, and utilities still point higher. 
* 
Crosscurrents developing in demand for fuels will bear watching. 
Need for petroleum products, regardless of strikes, apparently will 
run 5% or more ahead of last year. Meanwhile, use of coal is off 
Average daily production of coal in several recent weeks has run below 
1.4-million tons. A year ago output was 1.6-million tons—and last year’s 
peak, in November, exceeded 2-million tons daily. (Biggest reason for the 
output drop has been the virtual end of exports.) 
Thus the supply-demand situation favored the oil workers in their wage 
fight, but it runs against John L. Lewis and his coal miners. 
a 
Here are two effects of the oil strike (aside from the pay boost): 
(1) Bolstered, at least temporarily, are prices of petroleum products in 
many parts of the country. 
(2) Weakened are supplies of burning oils for next winter. To make up 
this deficit, we risk piling up new surpluses of gasoline. 
* 
Apparently, auto dealers can use a little help. And suspension of the 
controls on instalment credit may be just the thing. 


























Anyhow, dealers’ stocks of new cars grew a little more during April 
than the increase in factory output. Saying it another way, and a little 
more pointedly: They didn’t sell all the cars they received. 

New car output in April was 415,000, according to Ward’s Reports, up 
35,000 from March. And Automotive News says dealers ended April with 
345,000 (on hand and in transit), up more than 45,000 in a month. 

Silver lining: May is a better selling month than April, and output so 
far isn’t any larger than it was last month. 

« 
Suspension of price control on raw cotton and textiles won't help sales. 


But if it bucks up industry morale, that’s something. 








Average daily use of cotton in April was 33,898 bales. That compares 
with 36,827 in March and 39,936 a year ago. 

Last week's burst of textile buying in New York’s Worth Street market 
was heartening—while it lasted. But this week it had petered out. 

ae 

Potato shortages may result in spuds losing part of their market. 

Not only was the 1951 crop short; this year’s may also be unless farmers 
exceed their planting intentions, the Dept. of Agriculture warns. 

Meanwhile, promotion of rice and other substitutes is on the rise. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 24, 1962, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N.Y. 











This American Blower Cooling Coil is the dif- 
ference between stifling summer’s heat and 
humidity and a delightfully refreshing atmos- 
phere. It furnishes cool relief for the comfort 
of customers or workers in restaurants, stores, 
plants, or public buildings. 

It is another one of the dependable high-quality 
products of American Blower—whose name on 
air handling or conditioning equipment is your 
assurance of lasting satisfaction. 

Ask at our nearest Branch Office for details 
and data. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Raviator & Standard Sanitary coxroranion 


- 


on Be \ 
{3 0 


{z 
< 


AMERICAN ™ BLOWER 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


A 


Three types of American Blower 
Cooling Coils are available l 
Type W Water Coils for normal 
cooling and dehumidifying re 
quirements, using refrigerated or 
naturally cold water; (2) Type 
C Cleanable Water Coils, recom 
mended for any water supply 
which tends to deposit solids in 
tubes and headers; (3) Type X 
Direct Expansion Coils for use 
with directly expanded refriger 
ants. Shown at left is the die 
formed tube support which pro 
tects tubés and forms a_ brace 
between casing channels. Write 


for Bulletin 1521 








NATIONAL 
STEEL 











* 


(9 Nelional Stel 


Producing Quonsets-the“world’s most useful 
buildings-to help America swell production 


Born at the Stran-Steel Division of Great Lakes Steel Corporation in the 
stress of World War II, the versatile Quonset has since proved itself the 
“world’s most useful building” in many different fields of America’s 
production and distribution. 


On the farm, Quonsets are helping to increase livestock yields, save crops, 
preserve machinery. In commerce, everything from banks to bowling 
alleys—from service stations to super markets—are being housed in easy- 
go-adapt Quonsets! In industry, these all-steel structures are providing 
urgently needed factory and warehouse space with speed and economy. 
National Steel products serve many industries in many ways. In addition 
to National’s large output of standard steel products, its diversified opera- 
tions provide special carbon steels for the automotive industry; tin plate 
for the canning industry; zinc-coated steel for the home appliance industry; 
low-alloy sheets and fabricated steel flooring for the railroad and trucking 
industries; steel framing for the building industry. 


All these products are National Steel from ore to customer. All are the 
result of the complete integration, the continual expansion that make 
National Steel dne of America’s steel production leaders. 


NATIONAL STEEL wh CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE 
INTEGRATED STEEL- 


MAKING STRUCTURE 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 
from extensive holdings in the 
Great Lakes region. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide appli- 
cation in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Blast furnace division located 
in Buffalo, New York. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


Supplier of high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National Steel's 
tremendous needs. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
world-famed Quonset building 
and Stran-Steel nailable framing, 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse and 
distribution facilities for steel 
products in the Southwest. 

















JOY unlocks the door to 
CHEAP OXYGEN 


A world’s first—the Joy high-purity 
Oxygen Generator is based on en- 
tirely new principles, with exclusive 
advantages. It’s compact, inherently 
safe and completely automatic—as 
easy to run as an air compressor. 
Uses no corrosive chemicals, oper- 
ates at low pressure. 

You don’t buy compressed air in 
bottles; you buy your own air com- 
pressor. On the same reasoning, 
buy a Joy Oxygen Generator; make 
your own high-purity oxygen at a 
cost so low you never thought it 


possible. @ Different sizes for differ- 
ent users . . ell us your require- 
ments. Joy Manufacturing Company, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE COMPRESSION AND 
MOVEMENT OF AIR AND GASES SINCE 1885 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





Latest Preceding Month Y 
‘Wost Week Ago age 


Business Week Index (above)... . . +2380 12348 2346 2289 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) a +2,102 2,087 2,071 
131,695 +130,509 131,657 156,127 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $46,910 $52,460 $49,181 $38,880 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) d +7,039 7,104 6,559 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) N.A. N.A. 6,366 6,177 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,338 +1,429 1,342 1,601 


Carloadings: manufactv.tes, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 

434.2 431.4 496.9 

278.3 280.9 350.8 

345.2 336.7 393.1 

4.131¢ 4.131¢ 4.13l¢ 

$42.00 $42.00 $43.00 

24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 

$2.48 $2.49 $2.37 

+38.71¢ 40.38¢  45,23¢ 

$1.85 $1.85 N.A. 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) . 188.9 J 170.7 
See ee Se Seat PAE Ge» trem. Monty y 3.49% : 3.40% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24-28% 24-28% 24-24% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
51,955 ¥ 49,350 
73,230 ‘ $ 69,582 
Commercial and agricultural loans, myo member banks 20,707 u J 19,233 


U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 31,397 : ‘ 30,425 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,764 ‘ 23,913 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 7 = 
Average weekly er pth cornececmcnean TEE epee April . $67.19 $64.70 
Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 9 +1123 1163 


* Preliminary, week ended May 17. N.A. Not available. t Revised. 
ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for “Latest Week” om each series om request 
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311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
1-1% 


++#45,210 
++71,147 
+#9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 











Be? 


If you kept ice in your stockroom, you could see it melt 
away. Though you can’t see it, there’s a steady, com- 
parable shrinkage of your investment when you main- 
tain needlessly large stocks of industrial supplies. 
Figure the toll taken by interest on inventory. Con- 
sider, also, the losses due to deterioration and change 
... change in your product design, in your manufac- 


turing processes, in equipment and accessories. 


Your INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR can help 
you reduce your costs of shrinkage. He maintains stocks 
of some 75% of the industrial supplies you buy, right 
in your own “backyard”. By buying through him, you 
reduce all stock carrying costs... including storage 
space, heat, light, cleaning, insurance, and labor. 

The Distributor also assumes your risk of obso- 
lescence, furnishing fresh supplies, of the latest design, 


in the quantities you need. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ SERVICE IS ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRIAL 


can happen in your Stockroom 
»>— 


When you consider the dollars and cents value of 
the many advantages and services he offers, you'll see 
why so many keen buyers are steadily increasing their 


purchases through the local distributor. 


For your valve needs, you can be sure of reliable, ex- 


perienced cooperation from your Jenkins Distributor. 
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Big-scale decontrol of below-ceiling prices is now being considered by 
the Office of Price Stabilization. The deliberations are hush-hush, and 
aren’t far enough along yet to indicate firmly the outcome. But the mere 
fact that such talks are going on is well worthy of attention. It’s a sign 
that general relief from OPS red tape is ahead. 


The policy up to now has been experimental “suspensions” of ceilings 
on a short list of commodities and manufactured products. Cotton is the 
latest. 

What the new policy contemplates is a general removal of ceilings on 
commodities and products consistently selling below the legal maximums. 


Decontrol now could mean a tougher policy later if prices rise. The 
“suspensions” to date provide that the brakes will go on again if prices 
climb back to the old ceilings. But under a decontrol policy, new ceilings 
could be imposed at lower levels. 

Here’s the appraisal of a top OPS man: “It seems that the advantage 
of a policy of abandoning controls . . . is that it permits a fresh start when 
and if controls should again be required. Since it is difficult to do much 
in the way of rolling back existing ceilings, we ought to allow rollbacks 
of excessive prices to be made by market forces, and catch these prices at 
lower levels if controls again become necessary.” 


There’s politics in the new OPS thinking. 

One consideration is Congress. The House and Senate are rather cool 
to extending price-wage controls as part of the Defense Production Act. 
Removal of needless ceilings and the record-keeping that goes with them 
would “demonstrate” that controls aren’t being used merely for their own 
sake. . 

The other is the possibility of lower ceilings if inflation returns. 
Note that the law permits minimum ceilings lower than those first imposed 
on many items. The control law was voted in the early fall of 1950, soon 
after the Korean War started. But it was February, 1951, before Truman 
acted to put on ceilings. Most controls went on at levels prevailing then. 


The Battle of the Potomac is on again. It’s the same old fight you 
have seen in the past—military vs. civilian control of output. 

The issue is the division of the economy, as between military and 
civilian needs. This time, however, it goes far beyond the buildup require- 
ments of rearmament to the needs of all-out war. 


First, consider the buildup picture. The military is dissatisfied with 
its share, upwards of $60-billion, counting foreign aid. 

Civilians charge an unbalanced program, say that in the buildup the 
services haven’t planned carefully. Examples: On Bailey bridges, the 
Engineers have ordered enough for all-out war. The same is true for 
ammunition. Soft goods orders are for a force of 10-million men. 

There'll be some truing-up of the programs—cutting back here, step- 
ping up elsewhere. Barring a new crisis, the civilians will stay in the 
saddle. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 


WASHINGTON Now, look at estimates for an all-out war. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

BUREAU the top military planning group, figure that another world war will cost 

MAY 24, 1952 us $500-billion in the first three years for hard goods alone. Civilian 
bosses say we can’t produce it—not with present expansion plans or any- 
thing that’s in sight. This raises the fundamental question of whether 
expansions made up to now are adequate for future needs. 





A new survey of production capacity has been ordered by Manly 
Fleischmann, retiring head of the Defense Production Administration, to 
measure how much we’ve grown since Korea. 

Still more aluminum is considered essential. The question is whether 
to produce it at home or buy from Canada. 

More basic steel also is considered necessary. Top planners in DPA and 
the National Production Authority think that too much steel expansion 
has gone into fabricating facilities and not enough into basic steel. 


Retail price maintenance, the so-called fair trade bill, is no certainty. 
Even if the Senate does vote it, Truman will veto. 

On tidelands oil, Truman may block return of control to the states. 
He vetoed a state control bill once before, and it now looks as if the Senate 
will sustain a veto for the second time. 

The Smith Bill for seizure of struck plants is being held in abeyance 
until the Supreme Court rules on steel. If the court upholds the govern- 
ment, the bill will be pushed through so that Congress will have some con- 
trol over the White House. And it may be voted even if the ruling is 
against the government, just to assure operation of defense plants in the 
event of prolonged labor-management disputes. 





A new GI Bill of Rights has an even-money chance of being passed. 
The measure approved by a House committee grants benefits similar to 
those of World War II, except that the “52-20” unemployment clubs are 
eliminated. 


Tax relief for congressmen (and no one else) threatens to backfire 
loudly. The House has voted to permit the lawmakers to deduct all expenses 
of living in Washington from their incomes. Experts figure that this would 
get congressmen almost entirely off the income tax hook. But the voters 
back home are writing in, protesting. 


Eisenhower's preconvention schedule is firming up. Tentative plans 
call for only two major addresses, then a “vacation” in Colorado. 

Washington will be the first stop. The general is due in from Paris 
May 31 and will be taken in tow by brothers Earl and Milton. 

The homecoming speech will be June 4 at Abilene, followed by the first 
“political” news conference with the press. Plans are for the next week or 
so to be spent at Columbia University. 

Detroit is slated for the second speech, June 14. (Michigan delegates 
aren’t pledged yet. Besides, Michigan is a labor stronghold.) 

Denver will be headquarters after mid-June. The general and Mrs. 
Eisenhower will live with her parents there. The politicking itself will go 
on in Colorado Spring’s Broadmoor Hotel. 
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67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Attention: Development & Research Division 


Gentlemen: 


Forgings for our Duff-Norton line of Lifting Jacks are made in our 


own plant. 


In addition, we produce a large number of forgings, unit weights of 
a fraction of a pound to as much as 100 pounds, f 

facturers. All heat treating is done by us. In fact, we have ex- 
tended our heat treating facilities to many local industrial firms. 


On several occasions when material problems faced us, your technical 
field men gave us prompt and valuable help. To cite one instance, 
the nickel alloy steel which they suggested for use in our railroad 
Jack has practically eliminated service failures. 





The Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company 


MAMUFACTURERS OF 


QUALITY DROP FORGINGS 


GENERAL OFFICES ANO PLANT 


DROP FORGE DIVISION Pittsbu rgh 30, Pa. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


Your men also supplied us with data and information that proved es- 
pecially useful in our eat treating operations, enabling us to attain 
high mechanical properties that result in excellent performance for 
the customer. We often consulted your technical representatives about 
machining problems too, with equally satisfactory results. 


We appreciate the wealth of information and data given to us by your 
experienced staff, and we write to thank you for this assistance. 


Very truly yours, 
THE DUFF-NORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Drop For, a at Divisions 
i f . 








At the present time, the bulk of the nickel 
produced is being diverted to defense. 
Through application to the appropriate 
authorities, nickel is obtainable for the pro- 
duction of engineering alloys for many end 

uses in defense and defense-supporting 


industries. We shall continue to make avail- 
able to industry technical data and service 
experience on alloys containing nickel, as 
dissemination of such information can help 
promote the intelligent utilization of criti- 
cal materials. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. tew'tonx’s i 





The audience 
walked out / 


In the last few years, many people 
witnessed a miracle 


Once doomed to lives as invalids, they 
walked out into lives of usefulness and 
activity—by the miracle of the “wonder 
drugs!” 

Wonderful as science’s new drugs 
may be, one factor is still vital to their 
success. They must be used in time to 
be effective! 


That’s why, when shipping drugs, 
serums, and vaccines to all parts of the 
country, the orders call for the world’s 
fastest shipping service—Air Express! 


Air Express speed saves lives — and 
dollars, too. Whatever your business, 
you can profit from regular use of Air 
Express. Here’s why: 

IT’s FASTEST — Air Express gets top 
priority of all commercial shipping 
services — gives the fastest, most com- 
plete door-to-door pickup and delivery 
service in all cities and principal towns 
at o extra cost. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the 
way and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


IT’S PROFITABLE 
costs less tha think, gives you 


many pront mak 


\ Express sc rvice 


rcunities 


New parcel p« ations affect you? 
Call your loca t of Air 


Division, Rail Express 


Express 
Agency. 


“SAP LHORESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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Congress: The Nays Have It 


@ Congress lacks accredited leadership: Truman's 
mandate expired in 1950, and the GOP is marking time. 


@ So the lawmakers are in a negative mood. They 
balk at passing anything but the must bills. Their state of 
mind isn't bounded by party lines. 


@ Besides must legislation, all that’s going ahead is 
investigation of corruption, a hot but shaky campaign issue. 


Congress this year is proving that you 
can lead a horse to water, but you can’t 
make him legislate. 

Stubborn as Harry Truman’s Jack- 

son County (Mo.) mule, members of 
both parties have gone their own way. 
Democratic leaders pay only lip service 
to White House direction. And Re- 
publicans are saving up their energy for 
next year, when they hope to be in 
power again. 
¢ Bills Go Begging—Members of both 
houses are casting only a half ar eye 
on bills to be voted into law. To date, 
only 333 pieces of legislation have been 
enacted by the 82nd Congress. In the 
81st Congress, 921 bills became law. 

The only big jobs Capitol Hill has 
recognized are (1) voting money to run 
the government and the mobilization, 
(2) cutting spending as much as is 
politically possible, (3) investigating 
every crack in the 20-year-old Adminis- 
tration structure. 

Philosophically, the members are at 
loggerheads, regardless of party designa- 
tion. Parties have split on such over- 
riding issues as compulsory military 
training, Alaska and Hawaii statehood, 
foreign aid, social security—indeed, on 
everything except ratification of the 
Japanese peace treaty. 

The legislative machine is stalled at 
dead center: 

e No major Fair Deal proposal has 
been enacted, or will be before adjourn- 
ment. 

e No entrenched New Deal or Fair 
Deal program has been repealed, or 
will be. 

e Wait Till Next Year—Almost any 
congressman you meet in the Capitol 
corridors will tell you he’s waiting for 
a new man to occupy the White House 
before he'll decide anything important. 
This year’s election is felt to be more 


crucial than any since 1920. In that 
year, new faces competed to decide the 
country’s role in foreign affairs. This 
year new faces will fight it out to decide 
which way the nation will go, both do- 
mestically and internationally. 

Even before President Truman an- 
nounced he would retire, Congress had 
strayed off on its own way. In most 
cases, members yawned at Truman’s 
State of the Union address and his sub- 
sequent messages. 

epublicans regarded President Tru- 
man’s program as warmed-over hash 
from the 21-point program of Septem- 
ber, 1945. 

Democrats had no confidence that 

anything real could be made of it— 
medical insurance, new labor legisla- 
tion, new taxes, more social welfare—in 
an election year when the citizen was 
paying more taxes than ever before. 
e Hard to Figure—Take social security 
(page 30). No one doubts that, politi- 
cally, the prospect of an extra $5 a 
month for retired workers looked fine. 
It was justified when you looked at 
prices, tempting as a platform on which 
to run for reelection. 

Yet 41 Democrats from the not 
wealthy South voted no; 99 Republi- 
cans voted no; and 145 Democrats and 
Republicans didn’t vote at all. The bill 
was pigconholed. 

The same kind of fate was dealt out 
to Alaska statehood, UMT, legislation 
increasing the federal judiciarv—even 
though all had bipartisan backing. 
¢ Will Do the Necessary—Before the 
bells ring for the recess that Congress 
will take for the Presidential conven- 
tions, the must bills will be passed. 
Truman won't like every detail of 
them, but the Administration will be 
given the money and tools to go on 
with the mobilization. 


Most of the money for the military 
will be voted. Perhaps some $4-billion 
will be cut from Truman’s $51-billion 
budget request. But the Senate is ex- 
pected to remove the really important 
$46-billion ceiling the House put on 
fiscal-1953 spending. 

Funds for foreign aid will be voted, 
with around $1-billion cut from the 
$7.9-billion request. This is a deep cut, 
but the Administration can live with 
it. 

Controls legislation will be voted, 
though it will be weakened as a result 
of anger over the stcel seizure. The 
regulation of materials will be con- 
tinued, and _ price-wage regulations 
won’t be softened much more than the 
Administration has already relaxed 
them, or is planning to. 

This is all Speaker Rayburn and 
Senate leader McFarland can expect 
from this session. 
¢ Using the Probe—But congressmen 
haven't been so idle as the record sug- 
gests. The time they haven't spent 
poring over legislation, they've spent 
investigating. And they've had sub- 
stantial results. 

The Republicans have found an ac- 
cumulation of corruption on which 
they will concentrate in the campaign. 
Indeed, a Democrat, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver, is running a highly popular 
campaign for President on the same 
corruption issue. 

These exposes have forced a reor- 
anization of the Bureau of Internal 
Raves, removing officials from politi- 
cal patronage. They have forced Tru- 
man to rid himself of his Attorney 
General and to fire the No. 1 tax 
lawyer, Lamar Caudle. They shook up 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
placed it in a goldfish bowl. 

Only the November clection can de- 
termine which party gained politically 
from the investigations. But it will be 
remembered that the two elections fol- 
lowing the GOP teapot dome scandals 
in the carly 20’s returned the Republi- 
cans to power in spite of the ruckus. 
e In a Capsule—Over-all, in the two 
years of the 82nd Congress, this pattern 
has emerged: The 1950 clection trend 
toward the Republicans canceled out 
Truman’s 1948 mandate. 

And Congress has been negative ever 
since. 
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Boeing's Secret Jet Bomber .. . 


... Gives the Public a Glimpse 


and a tail height of 48 ft. It’s powered 
by eight Pratt & Whitney J-57 jet en- 
gines, believed to be the most power- 


Bocing Airplane Co.’s giant YB-52 
Stratofortress (pictures, above) had 
been kept strictly under wraps until 
last week. Then, for the first time, the 
Air Force lifted up a tiny corner of 
the shroud and let the public take a 
peck 

The peck was very short. “General 
exterior details” were all the Air Force 
wantea anybody to know. The reason 
even this grudging information has 
been given out, the Air Force says, is 
that the plane is now going through 
flight tests at Boeing Field, Scattle— 
and vou can’t flv a bomber in secret. 

e Statistics—The Stratofortress is 153 
ft. long; has a wing span of 185 ft. 
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ful in the world. 
two-by-two in 
along the wings. 

An unusual feature of the plane is 
its double-tandem landing gear. There 
are cight main wheels that drop down 
from two bays in the plane’s belly, and 
two small outrigger wheels—one out 
near cach wing tip. The main wheels 
take the shock of landing; the out- 
rigger wheels hold the plane on an 
even keel as it rolls along the ground. 

All other details of the bomber are 
being kept secret 


Che jets are mounted 
streamlined “‘pods” 


Security Riddle 


Everyone wants the more 
liberal law, yet the House de- 
feated it. Here's the political 
explanation. 


Philadel 


tand why the 


You almost have to be a 
phia lawyer to und 
House. this week defeated a bill to in 
crease social security benefits. 

Labor was solidly for the bill. A 
lot of management was for it, too, sincc 
the increased social urity would cut 
company pension gations that arc 
keyed to a guaranteed total of pension 
plus social security for retired workers 
Democrats voted 1animously for it 
in committee, and Republicans raised 
no real opposition 

Vhe bill looked 
in an clection year 
crease benefits to 
sioners by $5 a mont! 
ever is greater, without any bigger de 
duction from work paychecks. It 
also gave social rity credits to 
Korean War vet ind otherwisc 
made the law table to morc 
voters. 
¢ Explanation—Yet the bill 
Here’s why: 

Socialized medicine cry—A bloc of 
House Republicans—who claimed the 
were for the the bill—raised 
a shout about a provision for physical 
examinations to p disability. Th« 
American Medical Assn. had said this 
clause would give jusual power” te 
AMA’s bete noir, Federal Security Ad 
ministrator Oscar | The Republi 
cans rallied enough votes to block ap 
proval—the bill ca p under a parlia 
mentary situation quirmg a two 
thirds vote. 

Political infighting—Republicans and 
Democrats were jockeving for 
Rep. Daniel Reed, senior Republican 
on the Ways & M Committee, led 
the opposition, b promptly 
own 
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provision. Under ules that applic: 
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to commiuttec 
¢ What Next?—1 1 chance that 
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in the adjournm h by represent 
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SS UNITED STATES looks like fastest liner afloat. But subsidy row raises question. 


Fastest, But Who Owns It? 


The U.S. has once again—for the 
first time since the days of the clipper 
ships—the fastest merchant ship afloat. 
It’s the SS United States (picture), the 
$73-million superliner tested at sea last 
week by the builders, the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

The ship demonstrated. conclusively 
it has what it takes to show its heels 
to Britain’s Queen Mary, present holder 
of the transatlantic speed championship 
at 31.8 knots. Using little more than 
half its power, the United States turned 
up about 34 knots. 
¢ Subsidies—Just who is going to own 
the next champion remains to be seen. 
The ship is at the center of a hot con- 
troversy over the $45-million of federal 
stibsidy built into it. 

Actually, the ship only got built as 
the result of a three-way arrangement 
whereby: 

e United States Lines agreed to 
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buy a ship with its specifications at a 
price of about $25-million. 

¢ The Navy O.K.’d $24-million of 
subsidy—an unprecedented amount—for 
“national defense features.” 

¢ The Maritime Commission fixed 
a “construction differential” subsidy at 
40.5% of the “commercial equivalent” 
of the superliner. 

All these items are provided for in 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. But 
as things stand now, the federal govern- 
ment, which is already the biggest mer- 
chant ship owner in the world—may be 
left holding title to the United States. 

¢ Watchdog—The snafu was caused by 
an all-out attack on the old Maritime 
Commission by the spending watchdog 
of Congress, Comptroller-Gencral Lind- 
say C. Warren. The gist of Warren’s 
charges is that the commission ignored, 
evaded, and misconstrued the ship sub- 
sidy law in order to bridge the gap 


between what U.S. Lines was willing 
to pay and what it would cost to build 
the ship in this country. 

Warren's charges, plus a Congres- 
sional investigation, caused President 
Truman in 1950 to reorganize the com- 
mission out of existence. Now, a Fed- 
eral Maritime Board, whose chairman 
has the real authority, has taken over. 

The subsidy issue simmered along 
until last month, when Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. was 
closing in on its scheduled June delivery 
date. Then, Warren shot a hot letter 
to Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer, charging that the contract with 
U.S. Lines was illegal, and that it was 
not a “binding and unavoidable agree- 
ment.” 
¢ Hot Retort—Sawyer fired an even 
hotter letter right back saying that he, 
backed by the legal staffs of the Mari- 
time Board and the Commerce Dept., 
was going to carry out the contract. 

Said Sawyer, “If I should refuse to 
go through with this contract, the 
United States would immediately have 
a ship on its hands. . . . From a prac- 
tical commonsense viewpoint, it seems 
to me more important ber the United 


States to carry out its contract already 
entered into than that the government 
be saddled with a ship it cannot run, 
and a lawsuit it cannot win.” 

This would seem to be the last word. 
But actually, the subsidics that make 
up 60% of the cost of the superliner 


will stay in the headlines. 

For one thing, Warren has one of 
his top men, Ralph Casey, preparing a 
blast at the legal opinion on which 
Sawyer now stands. 

This will offer ready-made fuel for a 
new Congressional investigation. 
¢ Inquiry—Actually, the subcommittee 
of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee headed by Rep. 
John F. Shelley (D., Calif.) is supposed 
to be investigating the subsidies al- 
lowed two other ships—the Constitution 
and the Independence. Both are oper- 
ated by American Export lines. 

The subsidy on cach of these ships 
was originally to be 45%. 

e New Deal—However, American Ex- 
port Lines and the old Maritime Com- 
mission never actually signed a contract 
for the purchase of the ships. The new 
Maritime Board decided the differential 
for the two ships should be only 27.5% 
This means upping the price of cach 
ship to the American Export Lines, or 
any other buyer, from $12-million to 
about $17-million. American Export 
Lines has made a down payment based 
on the old price, and makes regular 
mortgage payments. If the deal is up- 
set, though, a retroactive charter ar- 
rangement becomes effective. 

If the United States gets caught in 
the subsidy switches, too, U.S. Lines 
will undoubtedly charter it. 
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SOME LIKE IT HOT... 


“If you want full employment you have got to 
have a continuously rising price level.” 


‘Are we not all agreed that a little inflation is 


a good thing?” 


... SOME LIKE IT COLD 


“If we try to keep employment up by huge 
government programs and deficit spending, 


which will speed up inflation, we're headed 


straight for socialism." 


“A ‘little’ inflation is like a ‘little’ pregnancy.” 
... OTHERS ‘D LIKE IT BETTER IF IT WEREN'T 11 YEARS OLD. 





Consumers’ Price Index, 1935-39=100 
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Inflation: The Permanent Dilemma 


The U.S. has always had a hard time 
getting really worried about inflation. 
Traditionally, depression has been the 
bugaboo in this country. Until fairly 
recently, many a businessman would 
have argued that the only thing really 
wrong with inflation was that it set the 
stage for another bust. 

But 11 vears of more or less continu- 
ous inflation has finally begun to under- 
cut the old philosophy. You get an 
idea of just how fundamental the 
change is when you take a look at some 
of the current thinking on the subject. 
¢ Two Meetings—In the past couple of 
weeks two separate conferences have 
brought an impressive amount of brain 
power to bear on the question of in- 
flation. 

Last week the University of Minne- 
sota sponsored a session that brought 
a bunch of top scholars, government 
officials, and businessmen together. Its 
subject: inflation and savings. 

This week Columbia University’s 
American Assembly, a similar and some- 
what overlapping group, met in the re- 
laxed atmosphere of Arden House, the 
old Harriman estate on the West side 
of the Hudson. For four days it 
brooded over a formidable mass of data 
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assembled by its permanent staff. Again, 
the subject was inflation. 

Neither conference was thrown off 
stride by the fact that just now the 
business picture looks a good deal more 
deflationary than inflationary. Both in 
Minnesota and at Arden, there was 
fairly general agreement that: 

¢ The U.S. economy has acquired 
a permanent bias toward inflation. 

¢ There can and will be temporary 
“lulls” like the one we are in now. But 
they won't last. 

¢ The long-run threat is dangerous 
enough to justify Spartan measures to 
keep prices in check. 
¢ Short-Term—The general agreement 
on the long-term picture was matched 
by general disagreement on the immedi- 
ate outlook. About the only thing that 
the various forecasters had in common 
on this point was the fact that they all 
had to begin by explaining why they 
had been wrong in their previous pre- 
dictions about the first half of 1952. 

There were plenty of men at both 
meetings who thought prices were going 
to drop further in the remainder of 
1952. But at least as many saw an up- 
turn just ahead. The rest weren’t look- 
ing for much change either way. In 


men were inclined 

than the economists, 
ren’t marked 

king on the long- 


general, the busi 
to be more beari 
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range outlook more cohesive. 
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developing new products and improv- 
ing old ones, Slichter thinks, is going to 
help keep consumer spending at a high 
level. 

All of these things, as Slichter sees 
it, give the U.S. a permanent tendency 
toward inflation. Whether or not they 
actually do produce a constantly rising 
price level will depend on how force- 
fully the United States uses counter- 
measures. 
¢ Anti-Inflation— here is a fair amount 
of agreement as to what these counter- 
measures should be. Balancing the 
budget is one of the biggest ones. 


Tight credit policy is another. Meas- 


ures to encourage larger savings is a 
third. 

A package of these anti-inflation 
measures—applied with skill and de- 
termination—probably would be enough 
to take the inflationary bias out of the 
system. But the question then comes 
up: Do we really want to stop infla- 
tion? 

A majority of the men at both con- 
ferences declared firmly that they did. 
But here the signs of disagreement be- 
gan to crop up again. ‘There were 
economists who argued that a moderate 

rice rise, year after year, would be a 
hrcalthy thing. And. there were busi- 
nessmen who argued that profits would 
have to increase enough to justify con- 
stant capital expansion. 

The common thread that ran through 
all these arguments was the fear that 
any program stern enough to check a 
long-term rise in prices would have a 
paralyzing effect on the economy. In a 
capitalist system—so the reasoning goes 
—there has to be some force that makes 
ood the accumulation of mistakes that 
gradually builds up. You can do this 
the hard way—by a depression that 
washes out overloaded inventories and 
the debts that go with them, drives 
weak producers into bankruptcy, and 
sets the stage for another round of ex- 
pansion. Or you can do it by a steady 
inflation that will maintain inventory 
values, make debts easy to carry, and 
give weak producers a chance to get 
out whole. Both methods have their 
disadvantages. But you have to chose 
one or the other. 
¢ Pro-Inflation—In one sense, this mi- 
nority viewpoint is a reflection of the 
old ideas about inflation—the notion 
that depression is the only thing you 
really need to worry about. But in 
another sense it is simply an attempt to 
recognize one of the basic facts about 
the U.S. today: the fact that we are 
deeply committed to long-term expan- 
sion—in population, production, and 
incomes. It represents a fear that the 
consequences of checking this expan- 
sion would be disastrous—and that any 
anti-inflation program that doesn’t take 
this as a starting point is inevitably 
headed for trouble. 
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FOR ABILENE’S 6,500 THERE ARE 


50,000 Visitors Coming 


Abilene is a quiet town near the mid- 
dle of Kansas, with a population of 
about 6,500. Most of the time it’s like 
any other midwestern town—casy-going, 
serene. But right now it’s almost un- 
recognizable. It’s swarming with re- 
porters, radio and _ television men, 
telephone and_ telegraph  engincers. 
Everyone is frantically busy—even the 
citizens themselves. 

The occasion: Abilene is getting set 
for the June 4 homecoming of one 
of its distinguished sons—General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Along with the general, Abilene ex- 
pects to entertain 50,000 to 100,000 
guests from all over Kansas and sur- 
rounding states. 
¢ Previous Experience—How does Abi- 
lene fecl about all the hoopla? “Well,” 
a local editor said, “there’s plenty of 
excitement around town, but we're 
taking it in our stride. After all, we 
know something about homecomings.” 
Abilene got its basic training in 1945, 
when about 35,000 people turned out 
for a similar if smaller-scale celebration 
for Ike. 

That experience is coming in handy 
Wecks ago, a number of Abilene’s 


rominent citizens formed the Eisen- 
sola Day Organization. Since then, 
they've spent most of their time 
methodically building up a network of 
committces and subcommittees. ‘They 
had a lot of executive talent to draw on, 
since Abilene, a gateway to the wheat 
country, boasts a number of mills and 
business headquarters. Now, just about 
everyone in town has been mobilized. 
¢ Quarters—-With Abilene’s one siz- 
able hotel—the Sunflower—earmarked 
for Eisenhower and his party, and 
visiting VIP’s, housing looked as 
though it might be a major bottleneck. 
So a group of women went out and 
made a house-to-house canvass, lined 
up every spare room in Abilene and 
nearby communities. The organization 
has also sewed up every hotel and 
motel within a 200-mi. area for the 
occasion. For lodge members of the 
press, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Co. is going to sct up a “Pullman 
City” in the rail yards. Most spectators, 
however, will probably come in just for 
the day. 

¢ Spearhead—For Abilene, the invasion 
is already on. An advance swarm of 
press people is on hand digging up back- 
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ground material. A crew of some 150 
engineers and service men has moved 
in to hook up Abilene in big-city style 
with the rest of the country. South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. -is busy 
borrowing instruments from all over 
the Midwest to give Abilene facilities 
equaling those of a city of 50,000. 
The company’s local staff of toll op- 
erators will be tripled. Bell is also 
laying a 200-line cable to serve radio, 
press, and television needs. 

Western Union is toting 10 tele- 
types and 15 telegram-sending units 
into the ballroom of the Sunflower, 
slated to serve as a general press room. 
On top of the Sunflower, a television 
antenna is going up, and numerous 
relay towers are rising between Abilene 
and Kansas City, where the telecasts 
will be fed into major TV networks. 
¢ Lunch—Then there’s the food prob- 
lem. As at state fairs, a lot of visitors 
are sure to bring picnic lunches, but 
there will still be plenty of mouths to 
feed. Just about every club and organ- 
ization in the community is getting 
ready to sell box lunches. The biggest 
food selling job will be done by mobile 
units of an Oklahoma City catering 
firm. Police plan to keep an eye out 
everywhere for hiked prices. 
¢ Herding Job—The town’s toughest 
operation, though, will be directing 
trafic. The three big events of the day 

the laving of the cornerstone for the 
$100,000 Eisenhower Museum next to 
his boyhood home, at 12:30 (Kansas 
time), the parade of floats depicting 
Eisenhower's life, at 2:30, and the gen- 
cral’s address at 5 o’clock—will all be in 
different locations. To handle the herd- 
ing job, Abilene is calling in about 600 
extra police from all over Kansas, in- 
cluding the state highway patrol and 
Kansas Peace Officers Assn. 

Anticipating what could be a fatal 
auto snarl, Abilene has worked out park- 
ing facilities for about 20,000 cars in 
areas outside the downtown section. 
The business district will be closed, and 
no automobiles will be allowed to park 
there. 
¢ All in the Act—Reflecting the duality 
of Eisenhower's position, banners will 
read Welcome Home on one side, We 
Like Ike on the other. But the June 4 
celebration is being treated essentially 
as a homecoming party. Even a num- 
ber of Abilene’s scanty Democrats are 
in the thick of the preparations. Eisen- 
hower’s address is not expected to be a 
campaign kickoff. Four major radio 
networks and two television networks 
will broadcast it as a public service. 

The Eisenhower Day Organization 
figures its $12,000 budget will cover 
expenses for the shindig. The Chamber 
of Commerce raised about half that 
sum in Abilene in one afternoon. Eisen- 
hower supporters in other parts of the 
country contributed the rest. 
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Doolittle’s Cure for Air 


Restricted 
Zone 


Restricted 
Zone 


at both ends of most-used runway. No high buildings in the 
SAFETY ZONE approach or take-off path, no public halls for planes to fall on. 
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on preferred runway when wind is light. This 


CROSSWIND LANDINGS keeps planes away from congested areas. 


24-Knot Headwind 





Landing Direction 


VEL EAR on the undercarriage, so transports can use the preferred runway 
S wi G even in a stiff crosswind. Wheels work like casters on a chair. 
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Crashes: More 


Closing airports or moving them 
away from cities isn’t the answer to 
air safety. The cure for such tragedies 
as the three crashes in Elizabeth, N. J., 
last winter is for the airlines and the 
federal and local governments to spend 
big money. Not only airports but also 
cities must be redesigned for full and 
safe use of the nation’s air facilities. 

These are conclusions of President 
Truman’s national airport commission, 
headed by Lieut. Gen. James H. Doo- 
little (retired) of the Air Force (BW— 
Feb.23’52,p28). Other members of 
the commission are Dr. Jerome C. 
Hunsaker of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator Charles Horne. 

After three months of study, the 
board has laid out a program of im- 
provement for airports and airline pro- 
cedures. Present facilities, the board 
concludes, are outdated by the fantastic 
growth of aircraft size, speed, and pay- 
load in the past 10 years. 
¢ Tough Nut—To get the money that’s 
needed and the power to carry out the 
program will take a heap of doing, the 
Doolittle commission concedes. Air- 
lines, one of the nation’s most regulated 
industries, can easily be whipped into 
line, but the airports and their environs 
are a different proposition. They're 


locally owned and controlled, and local 


authorities bristle at any challenge to 
their jurisdiction. 

However, the Doolittle board pro- 
poses (1) to make federal aid condi- 
tional on compliance with the improve- 
ment program and (2) to license air- 
ports strictly. The report urges a study 
of the legal confusion over federal 
powers vs. local control of how land 
around airports is developed. 

Interested parties aren’t going to like 
this. Airport management thinks 
there’s already too much government 
red tape; local municipalities don’t 
want Uncle Sam horning in on their 
zoning codes. They won’t even take 
kindly to the Doolittle spur in the 
direction of more city planning to get 
the most out of air transport service. 

Yet the alternative, as the Doolittle 

board sees it, is chaos: more exaspera- 
tion for air travelers, loss of business 
to cities, more disasters. 
e Aviation Is Safe—The Doolittle re- 
port contends that “the modern air- 
plane, for all its complexity, has greater 
mechanical integrity and _ reliability 
than any other modern vehicle.” And, 
although air crashes get headlines, 
people on the ground are safer from 
any type of plane than from any other 
vehicle. “Even bicycles kill more inno- 
cent bystanders annually than air- 
planes,” says the report. 
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Money 


However, the commission says, air 
travel will lose its safety and its proved 
advantages unless the recommended 
improvement program is carried out. 

Highlights of the program: 

e Increase federal aid for con- 
struction of airports according to best 
possible practices, with clear areas at 
both ends of runways for 1,000 ft. to 
half a mile, and fan-shaped areas be- 
yond that where building height is 
restricted and places of public assembly 
are banned (top picture, opposite pis’). 

¢ Require pilots to land and take 
off on runways that don’t take planes 
over thickly settled areas, even if this 
means coping with mild crosswinds 
(second picture, opposite page). 

e Push the development of swiv- 
eled landing gear to allow planes to 
land on preferred runways even across 
the wind (bottom picture, opposite 
page). Then the plane itself can point 
into the wind while the wheels roll 
freely in the direction of the runway. 

¢ Concentrate on improving the 
best all-round runway at each airport. 
New airports should have only one long 
runway or pair of parallel runways. 

¢ Clear up federal aid uncertainty 
right away, so states and cities will 
know how they stand. If Congress 
continues to balk at appropriating all 
the funds authorized in the Federal 
Airport Act of 1946, drop the program 
altogether. Then local units can go 
ahead with their own planning. 

¢ Get Congress to restore cuts in 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s air- 
ways budget, so more radar and other 
airport equipment can be installed. 

¢ Make airlines use “flight simu- 
lator” devices to train pilots on the 
ground for all kinds os emergencies. 
If airlines won’t buy the equipment 
(at $500,000 per unit), let CAA buy 
it and lease it to the airlines. 
¢ Zoning—The board thinks the fed- 
eral government might be sustained in 
its claim to zoning power over ap- 
proaches to airports. It has re 
tioned power to ban obstructions from 
airways, high towers, and the like. But 
control of industry and housing around 
airports has always been left with the 
municipalities. Now, says the commis- 
sion, “The Supreme Court has gone 
to such extremes in validating Congres- 
sional legislation . . . to regulate com- 
merce . . . that zoning power of this 
nature might be upheld.” 

If Congress should pass a federal 
zoning act, the report adds, it would 
also have to give property owners a 
chance to claim damages where their 
interests are impaired. 
¢ City Planning—Besides airport safety, 
the Doolittle board is concerned over 


the failure of cities to plan for the best 
use of air transport facilities. Right 
now, cities have just about their last 
chance to avoid the snarls that have 
cropped up in their rail and highway 
approaches. 

The report says travel time to and 
from airports is much too high in most 
cities, averaging around 35 min. This 
cuts into the time saved by air travel. 
The report urges a federal model city- 
— program to show cities how 
to get the most out of their air service, 
how to plan expressways to airports, 
how to reserve land for future airport 
development. 

Cities shouldn’t count too much on 
helicopters to hop over traffic tangles 
between airports and downtown areas 
(BW—May10"52,p30). Helicopters can 
only supplement ground connections 
with airports, not replace them, the 
Doolittle report says. 

Airports and airlines also must in- 
vest more money in ways to cut the 
time for buying tickets and for loading 
and unloading planes. Otherwise, says 
the report, the gain from increasing 
speed of planes will be wasted. 

¢ Make It Foolproof—I he commission 

also urges airlines to make manufactur- 
ers buckle down to designing “fail-safe” 
airplane controls and instruments. 

“For example,” says Doolittle, “a 
short circuit in the propeller con- 
trol must not start a chain reaction that 
will result in the propeller’s suddenly 
reversing in flight.” ‘This type of fail- 
ure was blamed for a National Airlines 
DC-6 crash at Elizabeth. 

Doolittle points to the need for fool- 
proof cockpit and instrument panel 
design, for standardized controls that 
simplify the pilot’s job and relieve him 
of routine duties. 

The study also points to the need for 
more CAA inspectors to make sure air- 
line maintenance doesn’t slip up, tighter 
CAA regulation of air trafic around 
airports, removal of military flight bases 
from city areas wherever possible, and 
speeding of helicopter development for 
short-haul and air taxi service. 

e Noise to Get Worse—A special sec- 
tion of the report deals with the noise 
problem, one of the major headaches of 
airport neighbors. It suggests that en- 
gine warm-up locations be screened by 
baffles wherever possible and that pilots 
be trained in the tricks of noise abate 
ment. But, ominously, the reports 
speaks of new and worse problems to 
come. 

Jet liners of the future will be far 
noisier than present planes, and they 
can’t be muffled except on the ground 
—and then at great expense. Supersonic 
propellers now being developed for 
turboprop transports will be “so objec- 
tionable that it may be necessary to 
limit their use near thickly settled 
areas.” 
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Fast-Moving ... 


... ina circle, that is. 
Washington's tool planners 
have changed names and 
offices three times. 


Fastest-moving agency in Washing- 
ton these days is the government group 
in charge of planning long-range produc- 
tion of machine tools for defense. 

(he group hasn’t even held a formal 
meeting—and nothing moves in govern- 
ment without meetings—but look where 
it has been already: 

¢ Little over a month ago, it was 
all set to go as a branch of Charles E. 
Wilson’s Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 

¢ Then Wilson quit, and a week or 
so later the tool planners, though they 
still hadn’t been to Washington, were 
made a part of Defense Secretary Robert 
\. Lovett’s staff, with offices in the 
Pentagon. 

e This week the group was back 
at ODM. 
¢ Varied Career—The tool group has 
had as many names as homes. It started 
out, tentatively, as the Machine Tool 
Commission of ODM. Then, at the 
Pentagon, it was rechristened the Pro- 
duction Policy Advisory Commission. 
Now, with Studebaker Corp.’s Harold 
S. Vance in charge, it has been renamed 
the Advisory Committee on Production 
Equipment (ACPE) ef ODM. 

Ihe proud bestower of this latest 
and fanciest title is Acting Defense 
Mobilization Director John R. Steel- 
man. Long-time bureaucrat Steelman 
created an administrative spot, as well 
as office space, for the committee. 
¢ Bigger and Better—This week ODM 
announced the approaching birth of a 
new, super-duper interagency commit- 
tee on production policy. The inter- 
agency group, to be headed by Defense 
Production Administrator Henry H. 
Fowler, will be made up of representa- 
tives from the Departments of Defense, 
Interior, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Labor; all the emergency mobilization 
agencies; the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; and anyone Steelman accidentally 
overlooked at the time. 

ACPE. will, of course, coordinate 
with the interagency committee. So 
will DPA’s Production Executive Com- 
mittee. So will another ODM child, 
the Procurement Policy Board. 

Also in the works is a similar inter- 
agency group to “coordinate” economic 
stabilization—if Congress doesn’t put 
all the stabilization agencies out of 
business before Steelman can draw an- 
other organization chart. 
¢ The Job—As soon as it stops revolv- 
ing, the new tool committee is supposed 
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to settle down to the job of ordering 
and keeping modern enough machine 
tools and other production equipment 
to get the nation through the start of 
a war. 

Despite the red tape with which the 
idea has been bound, it has almost a 
50-50 chance of accomplishing some- 
thing. It still has some top personnel 
in «die Harold S. Vance, presi- 
dent of Studebaker Corp., and Clay 
Bedford, president of Chase Aircraft 
Co. (Kaiser-Frazer subsidiary). Both 
aie experienced production men with 
distinguished business reputations. 

And in retiring DPA boss Manly 
Fleischmann, the committee has added 
a man who knows how to wade through 
bureaucratic swamps. Retired Gen. K. 
B. Wolfe, former chief of Air Force 
procurement, gives the committee the 
kind of Pentagon connections it will 
need. The other three members haven’t 
yet been selected. 


Ceilings Punctured 
On Chilean Copper 


The United States and Chile have 
been at loggerheads for weeks over the 
price Chile should get for her copper. 
This week government officials came 
to a simple solution: ‘Turn the world 
market loose, and let supply and de- 
mand set the price. 

he controllers, however, fear that 
demand from copper-short U.S. users 
might start a world price spiral. So 
they're keeping one string on the price. 

The string: Any U.S. manufacturer 
who pays more for his foreign copper 
than 274¢—the price in the former U.S.- 
Chile agreement, which the Chileans 
denounced—will have to absorb 20% of 
the increased cost. 

Office of Price Stabilization officials 
went along with this ceiling-break- 
ing formula reluctantly—but apparently 
were persuaded by the belief of the 
copper experts that prices won't sky- 
rocket. 

OPS will keep tabs on the price paid 
for all foreign metal. First announce- 
ment on new ceilings will come June 
16. 

National Production Authority has 
the tough job of seeing to it that the 
increased cost of foreign copper is 
spread as evenly as possible among all 
end users of the metal. Some producers 
rcly ‘heavily on imported ore. Their 
customers, of course, stand to bear 
80% of whatever amount they pay over 
the old 274¢ price. So NPA, in allo- 
cating copper, will trv to spread the 
higher-cost metal as widely as possible. 
For example, it will direct all major 
users of wire to buy their proportionate 
share from a mill that is using foreign 
ore. 


Giving Up... 


. . . British businessmen 
finally decide to pull out of 
China entirely, leaving $1- 
billion of property behind. 


he curtain is about to ring down on 
over 150 years of British business in 
China. The old China hands, like 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., Butterfield 
& Swire, Shell Petroleum, Anglo-Amer 
ican Tobacco Co., have finally decided 
that they can’t do business with Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Early this week London handed 
Peiping a note outlining the British 
businessmen’s decision to close up shop 
and try to dispose of their holdings on 
the Chinese mainland. London’s mes 
sage expressed hope that the firms 
would get paid for their assets, but 
didn’t demand it. Most observers figure 
there’s little chance of compensation 
The entire British trading empire will 
probably be swallowed up by the Com 
munist government 
Big Loss—It’s a hale of a lot of 
property to lose. British possessions in 
China are pegged at close to $1-billion, 
including docks, shipyards, warchouses, 
factories, offices, private homes. But 
today they're largely empty, and fast 
losing value. Of a business colony of 
10,000 before the Red take-over, onl; 
120 hardy citizens left holding the 
fort. 

And they haven’t much to do beyond 

caretaking. Their trade has been slowh 
smothered by Communist taxation and 
restrictions. The Britons are held up 
for all to see as foreign “spies and sabo 
teurs,” forced to pay hundreds of former 
employees long sin ff the payrolls, 
offered impossible trade deals or non 
at all. So far, Peiping has refused to 
let the firms lown, has mad 
it tough for employees to quit the 
country. 
e Freeze—London’s 
Chinese to agree to 
tions with a new association that British 
businessmen hope.to set up. There's 
little chance that Peiping will buy the 
scheme. And, too, the Chinese aren’t 
likely to cooperate unless Allied restric 
tions on sending war-useful goods to 
Red China are lifted 

No one expects the business exit to 
cause any change in the cold, correct 
British-Chinese diplomatic relationship 
But the move does jolt plenty of Brit 
ons—and others, too—who thought that 
a patient policy might lead to continu 
ing business with the Reds. And it’s 
likely to make many a Western busi 
nessman wonder just how sincere Com 
munists have been with their bids for 
more East-West trade 


close 
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tablish trade rela 
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STEEL FROM STOCK 


Here, at a glance, is a quick review of of carbon, alloy and stainless steels. - 
more than a century’s progress in the The Ryerson sales representative, too, 
delivery of Ryerson steel. has changed with the times. Today he 

The original Dobbins made their plod- heads up a team of specialists who are 
ding rounds from a single smallironstore. ready and able to help you on every 
Today, their mechanized successors speed __ problem relating to steel from stock. 
delivery from a network of fifteen huge While current demand may deplete 
steel-service plants. supplies of some sizes, our over-all stocks 

And, while the first Ryerson wagon are large and complete. And you can al- 
carried such products as saddle tree, ways count on the same friendly will to 
horse shoe and boiler iron, today’s giant help that steel buyers have found at 
trucks deliver an almost endless variety Ryerson for 110 years, 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: CARBON, ALLOY & STAINLESS 
STEELS...BARS, STRUCTURALS, PLATES, SHEETS, TUBING, ETC; 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND © DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO © CHICAGO ¢ MILWAUKEE ¢ ST. LOUIS © LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE ¢ SEATTLE 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





DEPENDABLE 
PRINTING 
SUPPLIERS 


.../n Any Business Weather 


George M. Bunker (above) was named 
president and board chairman of the 
Glenn L. Martin ¢ last week. Glenn 
Martin, still the largest stockholder, re- 
mains as honorary chairman. 
+ 

Hudson Motor Car Co. sticks to its 
story it will introdi 1 new light car 
next summer BW —Dec.22’51,p28). 
A. E. Barit, president, told stockhold- 


NO ORDER Too BIG ers this week that it will weigh about 


2,800 Ib., have a hp. engine 








We invite business First crude oil from Sumatra since the 


war will arrive in California in about a 

connections with firms which week. It will amount to about 200,000 
; bbl. The oil con from the Minas 

must be sure of uniform ficld, discovered id drilled by the 
Japanese during t r and developed 
by Caltex. The fi believed to con 


delivered when it is promised... tain 500-million | 


quality work 


Airline mergers till boiling. This 
WE ARE Printers... Lithographers week the Capital-N thwest wedding 
‘ (BW—Feb.9’52,p: was called off 
...Photo engravers... Binders... when 2 (i Pre € the necessary two 
thirds approval of Northwest stockhold 
ers. And Eastern Air Lines renewed its 
Envelope manufacturers... offer to merge th Colonial (BW— 
May 3’52,p38) 


Electroty pers ...Photographers... 


Map makers... Publication printers 
A federal court Newark fined Boyce 
Motor Lines, Inc 100 for transport 
ing flammable cl ils in violation of 
WRITE TO ICC rules. A B truck blew up in 
the Holland Tu n Mav, 1949, in 
juring 40 pers | doing $400,000 


MCGILL | 


Fedway Stores st ntral buving to 
COMPANY stock its upcomin n of department 


stores in the Sout t (BW —Nov.3 
"51,p122) [he first store will open 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA ibout Oct. 1 in Wichita Falls, ‘Tex. 
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...-Label manufacturers. 


Tel. Lincoln 4741 501 PARK AVENUE 








SILICONE PREVIEWS 


It hasn't been done yet, but could 
G-E silicone rubber be used for piping? 
It’s lighter and more flexible than 


Are Ge silicones . metal—easier to install, bends around 
A digs L| NE corners, insulates itself. 


10 YOUR 
FUTURE? 


o 
~ 


You might be surprised at the variety of applications that manufac- , > G-E SILICONES FIT 


as 

turers already have found for General Electric silicone products. 7 INTO YOUR FUTURE 
For example, G-E silicone mold release agents keep railroad ,. Let us send you an interesting 
eR 2 he Aa = - : <A ee booklet—The Silicone Story— 
couplings from sticking; G-E silicone “bouncing putty adds zip ed dian ales 0 oth 
3-E y 
as the center of U. S. Royal golf balls; G-E silicone fluids help to cones have accomplished so far. 
It may give you some ideas on 
One of the outstanding properties of G-E silicones is an ability sence pr-Aiacndi nese ener : a 
= ; ‘ J use of these unusual materials. 
to resist heat. As a result, G-E silicone rubber is being used for d Just write: General Electric 
Co., Section 130-1A, Water- 
applications where ordinary rubber would be impractical. a i os 1 Pine 
¢ a: anadian Genera shectric 

Company, Ltd., Toronto.) 


keep electrical insulators on “high lines” free from moisture. 


gaskets on jet engines, as a seal on oven doors—and for other 


THE FOUR BASIC PROPERTIES OF G-E SILICONES 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 





f Yeors ended Feb. 28, 1951 and 1952. 
* Years ended Jan. 31, 1951 and 1932. 
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+ Yeors ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952. 
A Years ended April 28, 1951 and 1952. 
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Food Stores Top 1951 Retail Parade 


Ihe 1951 tally for the big retailers 
looks almost like a repeat of their 1950 
performance (BW —Aug.4'51,p42). No 
new faces among the top 20, hardly 
any shifting in the ranks. 

Che picture isn’t entirely _ static 
though. Things did happen in 1951 to 
change the lineup. And the sales score 
underlines those changes. 
¢ Profits Off—The table above doesn’t, 
of course, show the difference that hurt 
the most—the almost universal drop in 
retailing profits last year. But at least 
three significant points pop out from 
the figures 

¢ Food stores are bigger gainers 
even than last year; they easily outdis- 
tanced other groups in percent of sales 
increase. 


¢ Department stores had to puff ; 


to keep ahead of their own past sales 
record. 

¢ Variety stores, the laggards in 
1950, came along faster in 1951 than 
the department stores. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. un- 
doubtedly held the No. 1 post as usual, 
though figures aren’t yet available to 
nail down by how much (the 1951 sales 
figure is a BUSINESS WEEK estimate). 
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Sears, Roebuck staved in No. 2. In 
fact, the only change among the top 10 
was Safeway’s climb from fourth rank 
to third; Montgomery Ward fell back 
one rung to make room for Safewav. 
¢e The Star—Long term, short term, 
any way you look at it, Food Fair was 
the star performer in sales gains. This 
fast-rolling operation, made the top 20 
list for the first tifme in 1950. Last 
year, thanks to a 26% increase, it picked 
up its skirts and jumped two steps up, 
to 18th place. And its gain of 983% 
since 1939 is by all odds the biggest 
long-term stride forward. Safeway 
Stores, another big food chain, did sec- 
ond-best on a percentage basis; it was 
20% ahead of 1950. The good Safeway 
showing was helped by the end of a 
long 1950 strike 
¢ Food Claims—Right down the line, 
the seven food chains on the list had a 
better percent increase individually than 
any store in any other group. Collec- 
tively, they gained 13.4%—better, even, 
than their 10% gain from ’49 to *50 
This all seems to prove an ancient 
maxim: When incomes go up, food 
bills go up. Last year personal dispos 
able income came to $222.6-billion, 
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facturers, both large and small, comprise a combination which provides 
necessary sub-contract material for Republic. >» >» These members of a 
winning team are helping turn out the daily increasing quota of F-84 
Thunderjets ... vital to USAF requirements in Korea and to our allies 
of the NATO. It is only through such complete hand in hand coop- 
eration that our delivery dates with destiny may be successfully met. 


Complementing industry’s leaders who supplement our production . . . 
more than two-thirds of all Republic sub-contracting dollars go to 


Mig 8 Aa 


PRESIDENT 


weepentite SD 44-747204— 
Twis 15 NUMBER ONE IN AN INFORMATIVE FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥Y. 
SERIES BY REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION 


small business. 





Makers of the WayhG Thunderbole-+ Thundoyel» KEW » [F64F/ 
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Lansburgh & Bro. in Washington, and 
opened several branches. Federated’s 
5.1% was a better-than-average increase. 
The other four advanced ou a little— 
less than 3%. Collectively, the depart- 
ment stores advanced 5.9%; the year 
before they gained 7.3%. 

Some of the slowdown probably 
grew out of the fluke developments of 
the last year or so—the heavy high and 
low tides of consumer spending after 
Korea. Soft goods were limp every- 
where. Apparel prices didn’t rise so 
much as food prices; their index for 
1951 was 204.5, compared with 187.7 
in 1950. Against the 11.5% increase 
in the nation’s food bill, apparel spend- 
ing rose only 6.4%. Home reds coal 
outlays dropped 6.9% from the preced- 
ing year. Consumers found prices too 
high, wouldn’t buy. It took heavy 
markdowns to move the goods. Macy 
and Gimbels both caught their fingers 
in the price war jam, as Macy, at least, 
admitted. 
¢ To the Suburbs—Nevertheless, the 
topsy-turvy market doesn’t account for 
everything. Department stores are work- 
ing against more basic ailments: a mar- 
ket that is moving to the suburbs faster 
than the big stores can (BW—Mar.29 
"52,p30); congested city traffic that 
keeps the surburbanites close to home 
ground; in some cases, overworked and 
outmoded plants that make it hard to 
step up the good work at the cash reg- 
ister. These problems grow straight 
out of our changed pattern of living. 

By comparison, the variety stores are 
looking smug these days, It’s their 
turn now; in 1950 they showed the big- 
gest lag. The total sales gain of Wool- 
worth, Kresge, and Grant (again 
Penney isn’t counted in) came to only 
3.5% between 1949 and 1950. Between 
1950 and 1951 it was 7.2%. 

The reason is quite plain. Bad times 
aren't so bad for little-ticket items. 
People don’t hem and haw over spend- 
ing $1 for an article that used to cost 
them 75¢. They don’t buy the big- 
ticket furniture and appliances at a 
variety store. So the markdowns in the 
variety stores weren’t so heavy. 
¢ Meat or Poison—It’s a simple case of 
what’s meat and what’s poison. It 
seems likely that the blow to appliances 
and hard goods explains the slower prog- 
ress of Sears, Roebuck. About 70% of 
Scars’ business is done in its fast-expand- 
ing retail stores, which go in heavily for 
hard goods. 

But Sears, Roebuck at least made a 
gain of 4% in sales. Montgomery 
Ward slipped back 5.5%. The main 
reason for this seems to be the fact 
that the Sewell Avery management at 
Ward’s has followed an ultracautious, 
sit-tight course (BW —Apr.5’52,p114). 
Apparently, in pushing forward boldly 
with its expansion program, Sears bet 
on the better horse. 


Lemonade Chill 


Sunkist is launching a 
big campaign to sell frozen 
concentrated beverage this 
summer through dairies. 


In the thick of the battle for the 
orange market, Sunkist, 
the big California grower, consoled it 
self with this thought: It would do 
better with frozen lemon concentrate 
and other lemon products 

Sunkist Grow« formerly Califor- 

nia Fruit Growers Exchange) is stepping 
up its lemon campaign this summer. 
It is coming out this month with a new 
product: ready-to-drink lemonade. 
e Lemonade With Milk—Sunkist will 
distribute the lemonade through dairies 
on a franchise-contract basis. The 
dairies will buy Sunkist frozen lemon 
concentrate, turn it into lemonade to 
Sunkist specifications, under the Sun- 
kist label. 

Then they'll distribute the drink to 
stores and to the back door, along with 
the milk. Right now, they are making 
home deliveries in their own glass bot 
tles. Starting in June, there’s to be a 
special cardboard container for the lem- 
onade. 
¢ Big Market—Sunkist’s upcoming 
drive serves notice to industry that the 
fruit grower is gunning for a share of 
big stakes, the $1.2-billion soft drink 
business. 

The initial response, Sunkist reports, 
is good. At mid-May it had signed up 
63 dairies, expected to have 75 by June. 
A Denver dait it is delivering 30 
quarts a day on cach route 
¢ Strong in Lemons—Sunkist feels it 
will be on stronger ground in the lemon 
business than in the orange con 
centrate field 

In orange con 
into hot competiti 


concentrat 


ntrate, it runs head-on 

n from Florida. Cali 
fornia accounted for 4-million cases of 
orange concentrate last year (with Sun 
kist’s label on three-fourths of this). 
That’s only a t ompared with the 
40-million ca that came out of Flor 
ida. And be labor costs more in 
California, Su needs a premium 
price. Today itted orange market 
drove orang¢ 


ncentrate prices con 
siderably lowe han Sunkist can take 
handily 


The lemon picture is different. Cali 
fornia contro )7 of the nation’s 
lemon crop; Sunkist has 85% of this, 
some of whi ells to other proces 
sors. So Sunkist can pretty much set 
its price, doesn’t have much to worry 
about as the market grows. 

e Sales Rising—Since Sunkist began to 
push lemon icentrates, sales have 
soared from 200,000 cases of frozen 
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Photo Courtesy: Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Company 
San Diego, California 


Photo Courtesy: Boeing 
Airplane Co., Wichita, Kansas 


It stretches metal to form it—wraps it around 
shaped dies to make finished 
parts faster, more accurately, more economically ! 


Through HUFFORD engineering and 
development, industry now has a better 
metal-forming technique. It solves the 
problem of quick, accurate, uniform 
production of complex shapes from 
sheets or extrusions. Production runs 
can be short or long with full economy 
and duplicate parts are easily re-run at 
any subsequent date with minimum 
effort. Due to the stretching process, 
metal strength is actually improved. 
HUFFORD STRETCH-WRAP 
FORMING is now applied to alumi- 


If you want to know more about 
HUFFORD STRETCH-WRAP 
FORMING, a basic treatise titled 
“PRINCIPLES OF STRETCH- 
WRAP FORMING” explains in 
simple terms the why and how of this 
new ss. A request on your 

tterhead will bring it. 


num and many of its alloys, various 
steels, stainless steels, magnesium, etc. 
The machines, available in stretching 
capacities from 12 to 350 tons, accu- 
rately form both structural parts and 
sheets for the construction of frame 
elements and skin surfaces. 

Now accepted as the world-wide 
standard of the aircraft industry, these 
huge Huftord Stretch-Wrap Forming 
Machines are just one of Huffords many 
contributions to advanced metal-working 
and manufacturing methods! 
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THE HUFFORD 
STRETCH-WRAP 
FORMING PRINCIPLE 


ap 


STRETCHED in front of a stationery 
die, metal becomes semi-plastic. 


—s 
= — 


WRAPPED around die, plasticity aids 
in molding metal to die contours. 


FORMED at end of wrapping stroke, 
@ final stretch permanently “sets” 


the shape. 


UNUSUAL TOOLING EASE is one 
feature of the Hufford Stretch-Wrap 
Forming Process. Simple dies, made 
from Masonite or other easily worked 
materials are suitable for contouring 
extrusions and narrow sheets. Steel 
facing insures long runs. Kirksite dies 
cast from plaster molds are most 
frequently used when forming large 
sheets. The complicated parts below 
are typical of those made from rela- 
tively simple dies. 
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They found new ways to 
KEEP COSTS DOWN 


ELECTRIC CORN POPPER 
Popex Inc. 


~ 


ONE-PIECE CASE 


L. C. Smith 
and Corona Typewriters, Inc. 


,eewith custom-molded DUREZ phenolics 


From all directions the news rolls in 
from Durez phenolics users... and it’s 
good because it’s news of costs saved 
in product development, improvement, 
and redesign... 


Formerly 19 assembly operations 
. «mow six. 
ce 
Inexpensive insert makes” new’” model. 
Tool and jig requirements slashed. 
Finishing eliminated. 


Reports like these point up a thought 
to have in mind when your products 
are in the making . . . it pays to talk 
things over with your custom molder. 
He has the know-how that translates 
new ideas into molded Durez. : His 
equipment is large enough for big 
moldings and is getting larger all the 
time. 


Of course the plastic must have 
good flow and strength properties to 
permit wide freedom in design for 
molding. Durez has both . . . and it of- 
fers your engineers eight distinct classes 
of phenolics among which they can 


FLO-METER DOOR 
Penn Industria! Instrument Corp. 





COLOR SLIDE VIEWER 
The FR Corporation 


select the mechanical, electrical, and 
chemical properties that fit their speci- 
fications. 

Our technicians can aid you with 
specialized knowledge of these mate- 
rials and their use. Call them any time. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





lemon concentrates in 1949 to 2-mil- 
lion cases in 1951. Sunkist expects to 
sell between 3-million and 4-million 
cases in 1952. 

To keep the juice flowing, Exchange 
Lemon Products Co., owned by some 
Sunkist growers and _ packers, has 
started a $2-million addition to its 
lemon juice processing facilities at Co- 
rona, Calif; it also bought the Damerel- 
Allison Processing Co. in nearby Co- 
vina. Exchange Lemon Products, which 
processes a third ef all the lemons pro- 
duced by Sunkist Growers, is shooting 
for a goal of 10-million cases of frozen 
lemon concentrates by 1956. 


Detroit Store Starts Work 
On Big Shopping Center 


J. L. Hudson Co.’s long-delayed 
plans for a shopping center (BW-—Jun. 
10’51,p80) are moving at last. On Apr. 
30, the big Detroit retailer got the nod 
on materials from the National Produc- 
tion Authority 

Hudson has lost no time in breaking 
ground for its huge center, which will 
go up in the northwest section of De- 
troit. It’s called Northland Center, is 
owned and managed by Northland 
Center, Inc., a Hudson subsidiary. 
Dominant feature of the center will 
be a Hudson branch store—the com- 
pany’s first. Alongside that will be 70- 
odd smaller shops, which will lease 
space from Northland 

Originally, Hudson had talked of 
two centers, Eastland and Northland. 
Korea stalled those plans, however. 
Now that NPA has come through, 
Hudson seems content to set Eastland 
on the back burner for the present 
e Operation—In planning -Northland, 
Hudson apparently had its eye on the 
Framingham Mass.) development 
spearheaded by Jordan Marsh & Co. 
Just as Jordan Marsh dominates the 
Framingham center, so will Hudson 
dominate Northland. Hudson’s will be 
the only full-blown department store 
in the development 

Northland will be almost a minia- 
ture downtown—with men’s, women’s, 
and children’s apparel stores, cleaners, 
a bank, a shoe repair shop, and a bar- 
ber shop. There will also be an audi- 
torium and park-like malls where shop- 
pers can rest their feet. 
¢ The Roots—The population story, as 
told by the 1950 census, explains why 
Hudson is branching out. Detroit, one 
of the fastest-growing of big Eastern 
cities, was fifth-largest in the U.S. in 
1950. But while metropolitan Detroit 
grew 26.9% between 1940 and 1950, 
the Northland area grew 200%. It’s 
estimated that by 1953 Northland Cen- 
ter will have a market of some 545,000 
people at its doorstep. 
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an outside viewpoint can help your business 


If your business is running smoothly, a periodic look at your operations through the 
eyes of Esasco specialists can help keep it that way. Or, if you are confronted with a 
special business problem, Esasco can assist you in arriving at a solution. 

In many cases, Epasco puere special studies covering such business problems as 
organization and methoc 4 distribution, financing, tax, pension and insurance 
programs. Their clear-cut recommendations provide a blueprint Ee management action 
which the Enasco organization is then prepared to help you put into effect. 


s, sales an 


Such activity is only part of the broad range of services performed by Esasco, on a 
per-job or continuing beste, for business and industry all over the world. In addition, 
during its half century of experience, Esasco has designed and built more than a billion 
dollars worth of new plants, assisted in solving production problems, developed indus- 
trial relations and alety programs. 

When you call on Esasco for assistance with special problems, you relieve your execu- 
tives of an unwelcome and unwarranted burden—insure a quick efficient solution . . . 
one you can measure in dollars and cents of profit. 

The Inside Story of Outside Help” shows in detail how Esasco can help you. Write 
for your copy today. Address: Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C, Two Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


Business Studies 
Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction 
Financial 
Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting 
Insurancé, Pensions 

& Safety 
Office Modernization 
Purchasing 
Rates & Pricing 
Research 
Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 
Traffic 
Washington Office 


EBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD £ 3 A %s Cc ° $ E RY 2 Cc E $s 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





custom built 


production line 


Volume 


(thousands of dollars) 


Columbus $ 2,439 $ 4,142 
Los Angeles 13,464 23,939 
Philadelphia 8,200 15,182 
New York 26,104 49,800 
Cleveland 4,858 | 9,283 
Baltimore 3,963 7,639 
Detroit 6,771 14,328 
Washington 3,836 8,377 
Chicago 12,578 28,087 
Atlanta 1,657 4,254 
Cincinnati - 3,790 10,149 
San Francisco 3,823 10,513 


AXIAL FLOW POSITIVE PRESSURE Natl. Totals $239 500* $694, 900* 


Showers | a 


SET NEW STANDARDS OF 
AIR HANDLING EFFICIENCY 


* Principal components of these + l 

high-efficiency Blowers are manu- TV | 4 t R d 4 | 
feaued on tend Standard’s S O on a IO S ee S 
production lines with precision 
methods. This production engi- 
neering achievement enables us 
to offer industry a complete line 
of Blowers with the efficiency and 
design features of a custom built 
job, the availability of a quan- 
tity production unit, at a com- 
petitive price. * 





he over-all figures for the broadcast- which gives sor lea of what may 
ing industry are a little deceptive. Tele- happen to radi¢ here in the coun 
vision revenues, while big, were still try when TV stat get on the air in 
only a third of the total for TV, AM, _ new areas 
and FM last year (table). Furthermore, e Taken hole, the 108 TV 
radio’s total revenues from the sale of — stations current the air received 
time, talent, and program material to 43.4% of the total broadcast revenues 
advertisers hit a new high of $455.4- reported in th rkets (63 in all 
million, a gain of approximately 2.5% The comparal figure for 1950 was 


over 1950. only 26.2 


MANY APPLICATIONS... Mis ale es 

It takes a second glance at the Fed- On the netw 1 the story was 
FROM AIR CONDITIONING eral Communications Commission’s about the same. For the first time, savs 
TO WATER WORKS PLANTS latest data on the industry to see what’s FCC, “the net ks derived a greater 


really happening. The fact is that radio proportion of t total revenues and 


is able to hold its own thanks onlv to income from TV than from AM.” 
Request Publication its showing in non-TV areas. But Television acc ted for $132.2-million 
Se, SS aa aa radio is now getting a tough ride from revenues and $12.4-million income, as 
Blowers handle air — : ; 

P I'V in television markets and on the against radio +-million 
or gas under a wide ‘ k level 1 $10.4-mil 

- SVG. nl 
range of pressure or BCIWOrK level. : . anc ' 
vacuum conditions, e The Score—Here is what FCC found The weak 
pulley or direct drive. on the local level brought profit 

e Whereas the aggregate revenues _ before taxes 

of the stations in non-TV areas in- 9.4% from tl 


i FAD STAN H ARD creased by 8%, those of radio stations 2.5% increa 





in television markets decreased by I'V, on th 
about 1%. not only in 

¢ TV revenues surpassed radio’s in doubled betw« ind 195 
370 LEXINGTON AVENUE®* NEW YORK 17 six markets—the first time this has hap- _ profits, too. | 10t from 


te Mokers of Readco Bakery Equipment... Readco Material | pened. T'V’s share of the local markets million loss 1 plus figure 
a fae Same ond Mixing Equipment... | nushed as high as 58.9% in Columbus, $43.6-million 
Stondord ers 
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taxes 








Winner of the American Marketing 
Assn.’s eighth annual Charles Collidge 
Parlin award is Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, 
professor of marketing at Columbia and 
president of the Limited Price Variety 
Stores Assn. 
* 
Downtown stores are still the favorite 
place to buy clothes, a survey of the 
Washington-Maryland area shows. The 
University of Maryland, which made 
the survey, found parking facilities 
ranked fairly low on the list of what 
consumers wanted. The big stress was 
on better selections, convenience of lo- 
cation, charge accounts, and lower 
prices. Ohio State University has a 
similar survey under way in Columbus. 
* 

More carpet firms joined the price cut- 
ters (BW—Mayl17’52,p50). The new- 
comers: Artloom, Goodall Fabrics, 
Hightstown Rug, Beattie Mfg., and 


Karastan. 


a 
What price packaging? The industrial 
design firm of Lippincott & Margulies 
reports that U.S. industry now spends 
over $100-million a year to design and 
redesign its packages. One good rea- 
son: Supermarkets make the package 
an important salesman (BW —Apr.12 
”52,p36). 

* 
The new Akron co-op (BW—Mar.] 
’52,p30) had a booming first week 
Gross sales the first day were $18,000; 
$14,000 the second. The management 
looked for a $70,000 gross for the 
week. 

a 
Orange concentrate sales of Minute 
Maid more than doubled since prices 
took a tumble (BW —May3'52,p50), 
savs vice-president Ambrose Stevens. 
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CLARK Fork Trucks 
Star Attachments 


CLARK 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS 


‘Hitch’ Your 
TO THESE 


Every CLARK fork-lift truck saves money— 
—a lot of money—for its user. Some save 
more than others because they are used more 
effectively — more efficiently — more regu- 
larly. They aren’; allowed to stand idle “in 
between jobs.’”” Demountable CLARK attach- 
ments enable them to do at great savings 
many jobs outside the popular concept of 
materials handling (snow plowing, coal 
shoveling and plant maintenance work, for 
example), and to do more and better jobs 
within that concept. Let CLARK help you 
make the most of and get the most from your 
fork-lift trucks. For your profit’s sake, talk 
over your handling operations with the 
CLARK dealer nearest you—he’s listed in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone book. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION © CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY © BATTLE CREEK 42. 
Please send: © Basic Facts Book. (1 Condensed Catalog 


Name 


Firm Nome 


Street 


O Material tiordling News () Hove Representative Coll. 


ELECTRIC and GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 

















Commercial vacuums first 
became necessary in 


arelaltiiclaitigiale Mile lam lel od 


Post-war uses come fast 
Television became a 
household item 


Science Can Do a Lot With 


By a happy circumstance of nature, 
earth was created with an atmosphere 


of air and water vapor. These sub- 
stances are necessary for life as we know 
it, but they often get in the way of 
scientists and engineers. They attack 
metals and spoil food. 

For centuries, man was content with 
the blessings of atmosphere and put 
up with its evils as unavoidable. Then 
scientists learned they could exhaust 
part of the air from a confined area, 
making a partial vacuum. That had 
commercial possibilities. By removing 
more air, scientists created a “high” 
vacuum that had still more industrial 
applications. 

Now the study of vacuums and their 
uses has become almost a science by 
itself. Last week the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers had a 


48 


Further advances in vacu 


um science made the 


radio tube practical 


And high vacuum§ 
were utilized to produce 
high-purity metals 


symposium at French Lick, Ind., on 
technical aspects of vacuum engineer- 
ing. It was the first time AIChE has 
put such emphasis on this field, one 
of the few times it has held a national 
meeting to discuss any single field of 
chemical engineering. 

e Air of Secrecy—Discussion — stuck 
pretty closely to theories and general 
problems. Vacuum engineering _ is 
fiercely competitive at this stage, and 
the companies experimenting with high 
vacuum applications aren’t letting loose 
any inklings that would help their 
rivals. 

Still, there were some clues to the 
number and variety of new uses: 

¢ A major oil company has made 

new adaptations of high vacuum in 
either petroleum refining or in by- 
products. 


War brought new tech- 
niques for preserving 
blood and drugs 


Now veterinary science 
uses vacuum for vaccine 
preservation... 


Nothing 


e Known methods of vacuum use 
for preserving drugs are being extended 
to preserving vaccine 

e High vacuum 
the steel industry and in the 
of titanium and other metals. 

e Some companies are using vac- 
uum for more efficient refrigeration; 
for example, a um process removes 
air from between the leaves of lettuce 
to permit more efficient cooling. 

e One is playing with 
the destruction of moth larvae in 
furniture by placing the furniture in a 
vacuum chamber 
¢ Futurity—Few engineers will go on 
record with a guess as to where the 
study of high vacuums may lead. How- 
ever, K. C. D. Hickman, a consultant 
in that field, that “high- 
vacuum scientists have just gathered 


finding uses in 


rehning 


company 


believes 
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*,...THEN WE CAN SWING UP 


HANCES are you'll soon be poring over road maps, plan- 
C ning a vacation trip to those far-away places you've been 
longing to see. While things are still in the “plan” stage, 
check up on your automobile insurance. Be sure it’s adequate 


to give you sound protection under today’s conditions. 
Does your liability coverage include safe limits? Your capa- 
ble Hardware Mutuals representative will be glad . 
to explain what limits you need these days to protect 
yourself against financial loss. 
Ask him about Hardware Mutuals policy back of © 
the policy® that assures you fast, friendly, day-and- 


e 
om 


THROUGH THE SMOKIES!” 


night service wherever you drive in the U.S.A. Ask him 
about the 3,000 attorneys and adjusters, representing Hard- 
ware Mutuals in communities across the entire nation, who 
are ready to help you. And you'll be interested to know 
that more than $100,000,000 in dividend savings have been 
returned to policyholders since organization. 

. Just pick up the phone, call Western Union by 
number, ask for Operator 25, and request the 
name and address of your nearest Hardware 
Mutuals representative. He’s a mighty good man to 
know, so get in touch with him today! 


Insurance for your AvTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WHITING CORPORATION 


A Bi-Monthly Series By 


Stevens H. Hammond, Chairman of the Board 


From the first figures for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1952, it is apparent that 
total sales for all seven Whiting divi- 
sions have reached an all-time high. 
Studying the trend of monthly reports, 
Whiting management has been 
confident this record would be 
reached, and, of even more impor- 
tance, the trend appears to be continu- 
ing. This is particularly encouraging at 
a time when many economists are voic- 
ing concern for the future of capital 
goods producers once the defense plant 
expansion program is completed. 


Why then do we at Whiting—a lead- 
ing industrial capital goods producer— 
look with such optimism on our next 
year, and the years thereafter? Part of 
the answer may be found in the cumu- 
lative effect of consistent promotion. It 
has long been our practice to invest in 
the future with aggressive promotion 
designed to keep our plant facilities 
working at capacity. How promotion 
can fill wtace seer 8 schedules was 
vividly demonstrated in our recent in- 
troduction of the Trackmobile—a 
“jeep-sized"” gasoline switch engine. 


A coordinated sales, merchandising 
and advertising plan achieved nation- 
wide distribution before the first public 
Trackmobile showing—a demonstra- 
tion before industry, rail officials and 
the press at Chicago’s Grand Central 
Station. This advance planning made it 
possible to take immediate advantage 
of publicity and advertising, and sched- 
ule profitable production from the 
start. Other Whiting divisions have 
had equal success in maintaining and 
improving production schedules with 


Peabody Coal Company uses 
Whiting Track mobiles to expedite 
a wide variety of car handling, 

switching and spotiing jobs. 


WHITING 


promotions suited to their trades, pro- 
ducts and distribution patterns. 

Therefore, in keeping with our ag- 
gressive policy, we are planning to ex- 
pand ae merchandising and 
sales activities for all divisions in the 
new fiscal year. These plans are based 
solidly upon the broadened base of the 
company’s markets. In addition to our 
older lines—foundry equipment, over- 
head cranes, railroad equipment and 
Swenson chemical processing — 
ment—we are today marketing addi- 
tional leading products that reach the 
foundry, metalworking, transportation 
and chemical industries and spread 
throughout ail of industry and business 
at the materials handling level. Because 
the foundation of the company’s busi- 
ness has broadened, so must our mar- 
keting outlook. For this reason we have 
chosen to augment our present busi- 
ness paper advertising with new sched- 
ules in newsweekly, businessweekly 
and management publications, and to 
further accelerate our coordinated sales 
efforts. Special emphasis will be placed 
on materials handling equipment be- 
cause materials handling presents in- 
dustry its greatest opportunity to in- 
crease production and reduce costs 
in an era of large plants and short 
labor supply. 

Having viewed the strides made with 
aggressive promotion over the years, 
we feel certain we will benefit from the 
continuation of this policy. 





| 
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“, .. the human body may 
someday be placed in a 
vacuum chamber for treat- 


ment of diseases . . .” 
VACUUM starts on p. 48 


the alphabet with which they will now 
work.” 

A representative of a vacuum pump 
manufacturer thinks food manufac- 
turers will find commercial uses for 
the fact that high vacuum can control 
the color of cooked foods. He sees 
the time when rolls and other baked 
goods will be preserved for long periods 
by vacuum technique. It’s not impos- 
sible, he feels, that the human body 
may someday be placed in a vacuum 
chamber for treatment, of some diseases. 
e¢ 10 Fruitful Years—The current roster 
of commercial uses of vacuum pumps 
doesn’t date back much more than 10 
years. True, Edison’s invention of the 
incandescent lamp first took vacuum 
pumps out of the experimental play- 
thing category 74 years ago—Edison 
found he had to remove air from the 
bulb to keep the filament from burn- 
ing and breaking. And the radio tube 
also had to be exhausted of air, as did 
X-ray tubes and a few other special 
devices. 

As demands for light bulbs and elec- 
tronic tubes increased, the demand for 
means to remove air from the bulbs 
increased. Engineers were forced to 
develop practical exhaust pumps for 
industry. Electronic tubes had to be 
evacuated even more completely than 
light bulbs. 

The upsurge of electronics before 
World War II gave vacuum pump de- 
velopment a big shove. Dr. Irving 
Langmuir of General Electric Co. per- 
fected the most used diffusion 
pump on a principle discovered by W. 
Gaede, a German scientist. The prin- 
ciple: A jet of mercury will drag par- 
ticles of air along with it, much as the 
stream from a garden hose will wash 
particles of earth along ahead of it. 

The diffusion pump is still the com- 
monest way to create a high vacuum. 
However, oil is usually used instead of 
mercury in modern pumps. Such 
pumps have, as one example, far ex 
tended the life of television picture 
tubes by removing more of the air that 
batters the inside of the fluorescent 
screen 
¢ TV Tubes—The picture that appears 
on a television screen is formed bv a 
flow of electrons, which are tiny elec- 
trically charged particles. ‘These are 
shot from a it the base of the 
tube and form the picture as they strike 
the fluorescent lining of the tube’s face. 

If there’s air in the path of this flow, 
the electrons never reach the 
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REVOLUTION IN FREIGHT HAND 
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Mowe Railway Care at Lowest Cost with the 
WHITING 


TRACKMOBIL 


Here’s the mighty midget that does more and costs less than any other freight 

car handling method.’ The amazing 6000 pound ckmobile borrows 

traction weight from the car it pulls (by means of a unique application of 

hydraulic jacking) and then quickly hauls, spots and switches. It operates on 

track or road—eliminates “‘bottlenecks’’"—saves time, manpower and demur- 

rage. It has revolutionized railway car movement in yards and about plants! “ i, 
The Trackmobile is made by Whiting . . . a company with over 60 years of 

diversified manufacturing experience . . . a company that has constantly 

engineered new and better methods for all industry. Write for a Trackmobile 

bulletin on your company letterhead. 


WHITING CORPORATION © 15661 LATHROP AVENUE, HARVEY, ILUNOIS 
Sales Offices and Distributors throughout the world 


Trambeam Overhead 
Handling Systems — 


INCREASING THE NATION’S 
PRODUCTIVE STRENGTH 


in omotive Wash aa ieee 
pa Omer Raiweed Equipment Foundry Equipment 
The Trockmobile illustrated is moving coal cars 
nto a coal dumper at the Standard Oi! Compan 
jiana) Refinery in Whiting, Indiana 
Trackmobiles are used throughout industry and 
by the Armed Forces 
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and 
to cut and drill 
paper with 


Challenge 
Equipment 





It's just good management, nowadays to 
seek out savings in time and effort. That's 
why companies with continuous demands 
for paper cutting and drilling have turn- 
ed to Challenge Equipment. Operation is 
safe, simple and swift; results are 
accurate and dependable; and ‘’° 
output can be geared ( > 

exactly to job ; 

needs. mail cou- 
pon for facts on this 
cost-saving equip- 
ment today! 
DEALERS IN ALL § 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TRADE-MARK ® 


Please send us details on: : 
© Lever Paper Cutters © Hand Power Drills : 
LC) Power Paper Cutters ( Foot Power Drills : 


© Proof Presses © Paper Punches 
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...@ State as near noth- 
ingness as possible . . .” 
VACUUM starts on p. 48 


screen. They'll bump into molecules 
of air, breaking them and hurling them 
against the sensitive lining of the tube’s 
face. This damages the lining that pro- 
duces the picture. 

Early models of picture tubes soon 
showed dark spots through damage by 
the air inside.” Now, engineers can re- 
move all but about one-billionth of 
the air. That’s like leaving only a few 
baseballs inside the Empire State Build- 
ing. TV tubes now last for years. 
¢ Besides Electronics—As World War 
II approached, researchers began digging 
into vacuum uses out of the electrical 
field. In 1939 Distillation Products 
Industries was incorporated as a joint 
project of Eastman Kodak and General 
Mills in Rochester. In 1948 General 
Mills sold its interest. Now DPI is an 
operating division of Eastman Kodak. 

DPI was founded largely on the work 
of K. C. D. Hickman im the field 
of vacuum distillation of fish liver oils 
to produce Vitamin A. In light bulbs 
and radio tubes, the important thing is 
to leave behind a state as near nothing- 
ness as possible. In vacuum distillation, 
what is removed is of more importance 
than what is left. Hickman found that 
a degree of vacuum speeded the “boil- 
ing off” of the fish oils. By condensing 
the vapor, he achieved a rich vitamin 
product without the bulk of the original 
oils. 

Shortly after DPI was formed, Rich- 
ard S. Morse left that group and set up 
the National Research Corp. in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. NRC got its foothold in 
the vacuum field by coating optical 
lenses for the Navy Bureau of Acro- 
nautics. The lens-coating principle 
found a variety of other uses. 
¢ Vacuum Coating—The coating meth- 
ods all work on the same principle. The 
items to be coated—binocular or tele- 
scope lenses, or toys, or plastic orna- 
ments—are placed in a vacuum chamber. 
The material to be used as a coating 
(magnesium fluoride for optical lenses 
and prisms) also goes into the chamber, 
usually on an electric heating element, 
which doesn’t need air. Air is exhausted, 
heat is turned on, and the matcrial 
vaporizes. It condenses on the surfaces 
of the items to be coated, just as vapor 
condenses on the bathroom mirror when 
the hot shower is running. Vacuum in 
this method does two things: (1) It 
increases the speed of vaporization, and 
(2) it keeps air from interfering with the 
movement of the vapor from its source 
to the product to be coated. The 
200-in. mirror of the Mt. Palomar tele- 
scope was coated with a reflecting sur- 
face of aluminum by this method. 


Most automobiles these days sport 
ornaments that have been coated by 
vacuum methods. Toy guns and toy 
cars get their shine the same way; the 
cost of the process is little (DPI esti- 
mates that a toy car can be plated for 
as little as 4¢ per car). And the bright 
surface has such eye appeal to children 
that it may add 10¢ or 15¢ to the sell- 
ing price. The shiny coating is so thin 
that shortage of the metal used presents 
no problem. Aluminum worth 10¢ may 
supply a large coating machine for a 
week or two. 

e Atomic Energy—High-vacuum tech- 
niques both aided the atomic energy de- 
velopment and benefited by it. “As a 
result of the atomic energy program, 
more has been learned about high 
vacuum in 10 years than in the previous 
centurv,” says Dr. E. W. Flosdorf, 
director of research for F. J. Stokes Co., 
a large manufacturer of vacuum pumps. 

High-vacuum purification produced 
the metals for the atom bomb project, 
and high vacuum in the chamber be- 
tween the poles of huge magnets makes 
it possible for a cyclotron to do its 
atom-smashing work for research. 

Methods of using high vacuum in 
purifying metals may be the key to mass 
production of titanium, heralded as a 
wonder metal. National Researclt Corp. 
recently formed a new company, Vac- 
uum Metals Corp., to produce high- 
purity metals for special uses (BW— 
Mar.22’52,p1 33 
¢ Food and Drugs—Frozen orange juice 
is concentrated by high-vacuum meth- 
ods. More recently, coffee has been 
concentrated the same wav, and other 
foods and juices are joining the list. 

During the war, high vacuum was 
applied to preservation of blood for the 
armed services. It was found that some 
bacteria multiplicd rapidly in blood 
when it was allowed to stand on the 
shelf a while. Blood was frozen, then 
subjected to a high vacuum that sucked 
out its moisture instantaneously—this 
did the trick. The concentrate of blood 
lasted well. 

High vacuum ilso used in the bio- 
logical field for drying such drugs as 
penicillin. Now it’s being put to work 
preserving live cines for veterinary 
purposes. That opens up a huge market 
of about 60-million hogs a year to be 
guarded against hog cholera. 

Cholera ser used to have a shelf 
life of only about a week; quick-frozen 
and dried by 1um, it can be kept in 
stock a vear or more. The trouble is 
that the hog lera germs ordinarily 
live only about six weeks, and it often 
used to take nearly five weeks to pre- 
pare and test the serum. The tempera- 
ture has to be brought down much 
lower than in concentrating plasma or 
drugs, and it also takes a higher vac- 
uum, but it succeeds in drying the 
vaccine without killing the germs. 
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BUILT-IN expansion area that can flip-flop between peacetime and wartime work. 


Plant Conversion the Easy Way 


General Motors Corp. usually finds 
that it’s good policy to practice what 
its president, Charles EK. Wilson, 
preaches. 

So when president Wilson came up 
last fall with the idea of a dual-purpose 
plant, the construction crew wasn’t 
far behind. ‘Today, onc of the first 
specifically designed dual-purpose plants 
(BW —Oct.27'51,p28) is rising at Ar- 
lington, Tex., between Dallas and Fort 
Worth. 

Dual-purpose plants are those that 
can flip-flop back and forth between 
civilian production and defense work 
without any complicated reconstruction 
or much rearranging of plant. Wilson 
figured that the long-term combined 
operations picture facing the country 
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necessitated the setting up of such 
plants. 

GM's new Texas plant is scheduled 
to start production in about a year. 
Onc part will assemble a Grumman- 
designed airplane; another part will 
assemble Buick, Olds, and Pontiac au- 
tomobiles. This will be the seventh 
plant in the B-O-P chain. 

In the event of total war, the Arling- 
ton plant could be revamped so that 
the great weight of its facilities could 
be turned over to military output. 
Conversely, if the need for war goods 
diminished to the vanishing point, the 
bulk of the space could be adjusted 
to automobile assembly. 
¢ Elbowroom Needed—It’s easier, of 
course, to plan such a plant from the 


Minute nappers haven't a 
chance with an ever watchful 
Stromberg time recorder on 
guard. Make your time watching 
automatic, constant and 
sure. Write for a copy of 
“for every working minute”, 





STROMBERG 


JUNIOR 


Keeps payrolls for thousands of firms. 
Complete in every detail and priced 
within reach of the smaiiest. 
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What are the requirements 
for your new product ? 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 
KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE! 


@ WHEN YOU ARE CONSIDERING your product’s appearance, dura- 
bility, use, customer appeal and final cost, you should also consider the 
unusual adaptability of Koppers Polystyrene. It can be molded in prac- 
tically any shape . . . its dimensional and heat stability assure exact fit 
between related members . . . it has high dielectric strength . . . beauty and 
stability of its color are unrivaled. 

From the technical viewpoint, the excellent molding characteristics of 
Koppers Polystyrene result in fewer weld lines, improved strain pattern, 
more uniform plasticizing of material in the cylinder, faster molding cycles 
resulting from setting at higher temperatures, and a more uniform cylinder 
feed. 

Write for further information. As always, we want to work with you to 
obtain the best results from your use of Polystyrene . . . to solve your par- 
ticular molding problems . . . to design new products to be made from 
Koppers Polystyrene. 


KOPPERS POLYSTYRENES give you all these advantages 


Lew cost - Light weight — more pieces per pound - Excellent dimensional stability 
Excellent electrical properties - Heat-distortion temperature range: 165°-200°F. 
Good chemical and moisture resistance - Tasteless and odorless - Unlimited color range 
KOPPERS PLASTICS MAKE MANY PRODUCTS BETTER 
AND MANY BETTER PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 





Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 





ground up. But in setting up a dual- 
purpose plant, you have to figure that 
each operation will require more floor 
space than it would in a single purpose 
plant. 

That’s because you: need more el- 
bowroom to shift the plant around. 
For example, at Arlington, it will re- 
quire about 1,085,000 sq. ft. of the 
1}-million sq. ft. of the productive 
floor space available at maximum for 
assemblv lines to produce 35 cars per 
hour. At the new single-purpose B-O-P 
plant at Atlanta, Ga., l-million sq. ft. 
are sufficient to produce 47 assemblies. 
eSpace Distribution—Of the 1}- 
million sq. ft. at Arlington, about 165,- 
000 are permanently assigned to air- 
craft. If military production dropped 
to zero, those 165,000 sq. ft. would 
still be required for storage and standby 
facilities 

Automotive u will account for a 
bedrock 320,000 sq. ft. In the event 
of a switch to all-out aircraft manufac- 
turing, this space would be needed to 
accommodate permanent automotive 
installations and to store others. 

That leaves 7 100 sq. ft., which 
can be shifted between the automotive 
and aircraft programs. Present planning 
calls for use of 565,000 sq. ft. of this 
for automobile production and output; 
the remaining 200,000 sq. ft. will be 
used for aircraft. This will make pos- 
sible the assembly of 20 Buicks, Olds, 
and Pontiac cars an hour in the 885,000 
sq. ft. available for that function. Air- 
craft will have the remaining 365,000 
sq. ft. 
¢ Tough Engineering Job—To allocate 
space in such a project takes some top- 
rank thinking about plant lavout be- 
fore the actua uilding finally takes 
shape. 

Ordinarily GM branch plant fol- 
lows a fairly orthodox approach to its 
production expansion. Offices stand at 
the front of a torv lavout. Behind 
the offices, materials come in from 
both sides, mov rosswise through the 
plant toward tl enter, and wind up 
at final asseml lines. Railwav and 
truck sidings both sides bring ma- 
terials to the manufacturing lines; others 
at the rear take the finished goods away 
from final 

At Arlingtor he office side of the 
rectangular building lies along the left 
end of the 1,125-ft. front, rather than 
across the shorter 810-ft. side. Part of 
the building will be two floors high, 
with a penth itop that. 

There will be two entrances for shop 
emplovees—one for the automotive peo- 
ple, one for aviation workers. 

e Auto Plant—Pcrmanent automotive 
equipment will be installed mostly on 
the second floor of the building—bond- 
erizing, sprav booths, ovens, and other 
facilities that are hard to move without 
complete destruction. Cushion and seat 
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Uninvited Pests... 
threaten every crop 


Everything that grows around farms and 
gardens, from tender young plants to hardy 
shrubs and trees, is at the mercy of hordes 
of ravenous insects and pests. Only through 
frequent and thorough spray coverage of 
every leaf and stalk with pest-killing chem- 
icals can these destructive “uninvited 
guests” be held in check. To assist farmers 
and gardeners in the never ending battle 
against nature’s own worst enemies, FMC’s 
John Bean Division provides scientifically 
designed pressure spraying equipment from 
small portable sprayers to huge, high 
capacity Speed Sprayers that produce pene- 
trating clouds of protective mist. This is but 
another example of FMC’s contributions to 
agriculture and industry. 








pa A 1” ‘ oe 
Pe ol ate. S Pi aes 


One of a wide variety of John Bean Sprayers, the portable 


Spartan power-sprayer is an effective applicator for gardens 
BEAN and smoll acreages. 
—$$<$$<——— 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
eevee eveeveeee eee e eee ee eroee e@ eee EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA g peewee e 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products * Canning Machinery * Florida ¢ John Bean * Mechanical Foundries * Niagara Chemical * Ohio-Apex, Inc 
Packing Equipment « Peerless Pump * Westvaco Chemical 


Trade Mark 


SUBSIDIARIES: Propulsion Engine Corporation * Simplex Packaging Machinery Inc. * Sonith Industries, Inc. ¢ Stokes & Smith Company 
Inc. 


oS 
WIAGARA AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS FMC PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 








teamwork 


makes fine steels 
at Jessop 


Visit revitalized Jessop at Washington Pa. and 





you'll be impressed by the comradeship, team- 





work, and intense activity you see. You'll find 
Jessop people in the plant and in the office work- 


ing closely together with evident purpose Their 


purpose is the production of the finest special 


steels you can possibly buy. If you buy any spe- 
cial steels at all, remember that every man on 
the Jessop team wants you personally as a satis- 


fied customer. 














high speed steels carbon and alloy stee 
high speed bits Stainless and heat 
> esisting steel 
precision ground 
flat stock valve Stee 
hgh speed and alloy taimless clad stee 
Saw Steels aT 
hot work die stee omposite tool stee 
STEEL COMPANY - WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


old work die Stee armor plate 

















makeup will be located here, too. Such 
installations will occupy about 320,000 
sq. ft. and, in the event of an all-out war 
production period, would be out of the 
way. 

Conveyer belts in the automotive sec- 
tions will all be in channel pits in the 
floor. Above-floor conveyerizing is clim- 
inated, so that if first-floor automotive 
space were needed to expand aircraft 
output, a smooth base would be avail- 
able immediately for installation of 
other processes. 
¢ Plane Plant—In the permanent air- 
craft section, the high (35-ft.) assembly 
bay would not be practical for much 
besides aircraft production. It, there- 
fore, will constitute the permanent air- 
craft part of the plant setup. In its area 
can be stored not only the aircraft as- 
sembly facilities and fixtures, but what- 
ever special machinery is used only for 
aircraft production—so_ its presence 
wouldn’t interfere with full-scale auto- 
motive production. 
¢ Three-Way—GM figures that this 
setup will take care of any of three al- 
ternatives—all-out war, all-out peace, or 
dual production. With the disposition 
of machines and space pre-planned for 
any contingency, GM executives sav 
they can juggle the free “dual-purpose” 
space—however it may be needed—and 
be ready for business long before the 
matcrials for the new programs begin to 
arrive. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





An estimated 60% of the potential 
managerial talent of engineers is being 
lost through poor communication be- 
tween engineers and top management, 
according to the National Socicty of 
Professional Engineers. In a recent 
NSPE survey of 350 companies em- 
ploying some 50,000 engineers, only 
34% of the companies had any planned 
information program to prepare engi- 
neers for management leadership. 
* 
Unprecedented demands for nickel are 
fercing International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., to go completely under- 
ground with caving (BW—Nov.24’51, 
p54) and other bulk mining methods 
to recover bypassed, lower-grade ores. 
By the end of 1953 INCO expects to 
be hoisting 13-million tons of ore a 
year. 
© 

Waste wood, formerly a worthless prod- 
uct of paper mills, may soon become 
one of the southern pulpwood indus 
try’s leading money makers. ‘The Herty 
Foundation in Savannah, Ga., has de- 
veloped a low-pressure, low-tempera- 
ture “cooking” technique that uses 
waste wood to produce paper with high 
resistance to tearing and bursting. 
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“AIR FOAM 
EQUIPMENT 


on guard against 
oil fire hazards 
all over the world 


Pyrene* Air Foam Equipment stands guard 
over oil fields and tank farms—in the Middle 
East, Far East, Europe and South America, 
as well as the United States. 


The engineering skill and creativeness of 
Pyrene are at your command. Pyrene built- 
in systems are custom made for the installa- 
tions they guard. And Pyrene engineers have 
the habit of coming up with the one best 
solution to every fire-protection problem. 
Write today for comprehensive Pyrene Air 
Foam data. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, New Jersey 
TM, ag. CO Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


Engineering sales and service representatives: Stentz Equipment Co., P.O. Box 3367, Tulsa; 
also Datlas, Houston, Midland, Odessa @ Horn Fire Equipment Co., 4917 Sheila, Los Angeles 
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Off the Hook 


Chemico's new refining 
process looks like the answer 
to the problem of how to 
handle lower-grade ores. 


rhe U.S. mining industry is count- 
ing the years until its pickings get slim. 

Depletion already is gnawing at sev- 
eral of our most strategic metals: iron, 
copper, cobalt, and nickel. It isn’t se- 
rious enough yet to keep operators 
awake at nights. But it has influenced 
industrywide plans to shift slowly from 
rich ores to poorer ones. 

lhe transition won’t be easy. Right 
now the ores are still rich enough 
to be converted into metals easily and 
cheaply. But when the industry gets 
down to lower-grade deposits, it first 
will have to find a usable process and 
then develop the process to a point 
where metals prices will remain com- 
petitive. 
¢ New Method—That’s where the new 
process just announced by Chemical 
Construction Corp., a subsidiary of 
Amcrican Cyanamid, comes in (BW— 
May17’52,p52). Chemico’s method— 
which is essentially a chemical treatment 
—promises to work with the lower grades 
of most important ores, allowing for a 
few metallurgical if’s. It can even han- 
dle contaminated copper and zinc 
scrap, hitherto wasted because of re- 
fining problems. 

Chemico’s process is fundamentally 
different from the _ two _ traditional 
methods of extracting metal—smelting 
and electrolysis. And from the stand- 
point of a mining engincer, that is all 
to the good. Ever since engineers 
tackled the problem of handling the 
leaner ores, thev have realized that 
neither smelting nor electrolysis would 
be able to do the job, except at steeply 
rising costs 
¢ Search—Chemico wasn’t the only out- 
fit to look for an answer in chemical 
processing. National Lead Co.—and 
several others, according to industry 
talk—have been experimenting with 
chemical methods. NLC, in fact, had 
developed one, but shelved it in favor 
of Chemico’s. 

Chemico isn’t giving away the se- 
crets of its process. But the industry 
gathers that it involves higher tempera- 
tures and pressures than other experi- 
ments along the same line. 
¢ Low-Grade Ore—In any case, Chemi- 
co’s process can handle the low-grade 
stuff. Take the nickel-cobalt ores that 
National Lead will use at the refinery 
Chemico is building for it at Frederick- 
town, Mo. These ores are byproducts 
of NLC’s lead and copper operations, 
and would ordinarily end up as tailings, 


or waste. NLC tarted stockpiling 
these low grades 1942, hoping later 
to find an economical way of refining 
them. 

Chemico provided that, and the pre- 
liminary upgrading s worked out with 
the Bureau of Mines, and later im- 
proved by Chemi The plant will 
turn out 900 ton f nickel and 700 
tons of cobalt wh t’s finished in mid 
1953. 
¢ Manganese—D¢ tic manganese ore 
is another poor relation that now stands 
a chance. Operat have neglected 
most U.S. deposits, preferring richer 
foreign ores. Now Chemico’s process 
can separate out ne of the metallic 
oxides in ores. T1 neans that a grade 
of manganese oxi eful to the steel 
industry can be extracted from the poor 
domestic ores. Chemicals Corp., the 
licensing firm fo Chemico process, 
is trying to swings eal for a $30-mil- 
lion plant with ly output of ap- 
proximately 10 1 tons of man- 
ganese oxide 
e Flexibility—M hemical processes 
are stuck with fix ipacity, but not 
Chemico’s. NL( plant, for example, 
has flexibility built Capacity can be 
boosted if the ny ever expands 
its ore handling. Any operator could 
start out small, get the process working, 
and later expand 

Refinery size factor in the eco- 
nomics of mining. Many of the by- 
product low-grad would be pro- 
duced in small ntities and need 
small-capacity equij nt. But smelters 
naturally come big and costly. Some 

1 smelter could be 

ipacitv and still 
\ Chemico plant is 
ze of the average 


engineers doubt tl 
scaled down to 
be made to pay 
only one-fourth tl 
smelter. 

That small size 
some operators ft 
small amounts of t 
being thrown aw 
Generally, the Cl 
special preparation of concentrates for 
each type of or t here could only 
be determined | tudy of each in- 
dividual case 
¢ Costs—Opcerat 
ico plants won't 
basis until ther 


ght easily influence 
fine comparatively 
ings that are now 
But there’s a catch: 
nico process needs 


ts of the Chem- 
known on a firm 
been some ‘operat- 
ing experience at t plants being built 
for NLC, Howe Sound Mining Co., 
and Sherritt Gor Mines, Ltd. Yet 
National Lead bel s that its cost per 
ton will be low than in any other 
process. 

Chemico engi think that savings 
in three years nu be enough to pay 
for a complete tch from the older 
refining methods. Gen. W. N. Porter, 
president of Cher throws in one 
caution: “Lowe prices will not 
necessarily be the immediate effect of 
the new processes because of the in- 
sistent demands for metals.” 
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The FIRST successful one- 
piece Jet Battery Case 


Inside door panel 
for Refrigerators 


Rich-appearing 
Air Conditioning Cabinets 








These three moldings are typical of the completeness of General 
American’s facilities. Creative engineering—correct material selection 
—precision molding—painting and packing. General American’s Plastics 


Division is your answer to single-responsibility, high quality 
molding. Write for descriptive brochure. 







PLASTICS DIVISION 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalie Street, Chicago 90, Iilinois 
New York 17: 10 East 49th Street 





more men and machines to produce 


dict aaa ette 
J plastics better 





© For “VPI Facts" 
as applied to your product, 
check below and mail todey 
with your letterhead. 


Machinery: Industrial, 
Metal Working, Farm, 
e, Construction 


— Machinery, 

ppliences, Products 
Fabricated Products: 
Cutlery, pore 


( ) mene Aiea, y-~ 
Naval, Railroed, ete. 


(jE 


() nsromens, Clock 


(_) conn taonnt 


Vapor 
STOPS RUST 


Simplest, surest way to stop rust now is with vapor 
There is no need for messy coatings of oil or grease 
This clean way to store or ship metal parts means 


that all the bother and cost of “cleaning” is saved 


Write to Angier Corporation, Framingham 7, Mass 





with POTTER PRESS 
CONTINUOUS TIME-SAVING FORMS 


Speed and accuracy are the key notes of 
business today. More speed is essential in 
every business operation. 

POTTER PRESS Continuous Time-Saving 
Forms make split-second handling possible. 
Save time and money. Call in a POTTER 
representative for help in speeding UP your 
printed business forms. There is no obligation. 


Ceithr businesd forma simee 1902 
THE POTTER PRESS 


BOSTON — WALTHAM 


Executive Offices and Plant: 
539 South St., WALTHAM, Mass. 


EW ENGLAND CITIES. NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 





NEW PRODUCTS 
If Worms Won't.. 


. . . fluff your soil, some 
chemicals will. American 
Polymer gets into the field 
ahead of Monsanto. 


Farmers and home gardeners turned 
handsprings a f months ago when 
Monsanto Chemical Co. announced it 
had developed a chemical called 
Krilium that would turn hard clayey soil 
into soft, fluff um (BW-—Jan.19’52, 
pl07). 

e Getting the Jump—For Monsanto, 
there was one catch: It couldn’t get into 
mass production till the end of this 
month, way lat the planting season. 
Immediately, a flock of other companies, 
mostly smalli tried to cut into 
the market (BW—May17’52,p50). Last 
week the biggest competitor of all 
popped up; a f that had been in the 
business all along, but didn’t know it. 

The compan American Polymer 
Corp., an affiliate of American Research 
& Development Corp., Boston. It an 
nounced that it had oil conditioner 
called Agrilon, available in carload lots 
and able to do t me job as Krilium. 
e Other Uses—Actually, American Poly- 
mer has been producing the chemical 
in quantity fe everal years, but not 
as a soil conditioner The company 
pushed the ch il—a sodium salt of 
hydrolized pol lonitrile—as a thick- 
ener for water € paints, as a stabilizer 
for floor waxes, and as a thickening agent 
for oil-drilling cooling muds 

About a ye go evebrows rose at 
American Poh r when it was noted 
that makers of Itural supplies were 
buying the cl | in bulk. Inquiry 
revealed that t chemical was being 
packaged an ld to gardeners as a 
soil condition American Polymer had 
lab tests run everal New England 
Universities. Sure enough, the product 
was an ideal fluffing agent for soil. 

Essentially, Agrilon takes over the job 
that worms would have done if thev 
hadn’t been killed by chemical fertiliz 
ers. A single application is good for 
several years he soil becomes spongy, 
thus improving drainage, aeration, 
moisture retention, workability. Crust 
ing and evaporation are reduced 
e Wet or Dry—Agrilon comes in both 
powder and liquid form. As a liquid, 
1 gal. will treat about 300 sq. ft. of 
soil. As a powder, | Ib., worked into 
the soil, will process about 200 sq. ft 
You have to work it in, though; if it’s 
just spread on top it will solidify into 
a plastic. 

American Polymer will sell only to 
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manufacturers of farm and garden sup- 
plies. ‘The price range is comparable 
to Monsanto's Krilium. 


Automatic Wood Welder 


Heavy government demands for wide 
lumber—cight in. and up—over the past 
10 years have created a shortage of this 
type of stock in many lumbering areas. 
A solution to the problem has been of- 
fered by Muskegon Machine Co., Inc. 
Using a Linderman automatic wood 
fabricator, lumber mills can now con- 
vert l-in. x 4-in. cull stock with up 
to 2-in. irregularities into straight and 
solid l-in. x 8-in. boards—by auto- 
matically fastening two boards together. 
The process is applicable to many 
woods, including southern yellow — 

There’s nothing new about the basic 
Linderman process. What is new is 
the machine’s application to mass pro- 
duction of articles made of wood—plus 
the fact that the machine can handle 
any kind of lumber, no matter what 
shape it’s in. 
eHow It Works—Straight, crooked, 
tapered, narrow, wide, or warped lum- 
ber can be fed into the machine, which 
trims the wood, straightens it, joints 
it edgewise, glues it, clamps it, un- 
clamps and sizes it to the dimensions 
required. It will handle lumber ranging 
from 4 in to 3 in. thick, 10 in. to 16 
ft. in length, and almost any width. 

When an irregular board is placed 
against the roller guide, it is carried 
into the machine by a feed chain. A 
pressure roller hooked to a pneumatic 
cylinder with 60-lb. pressure forces 
the crooked board against the rollers 
and straightens it. Meanwhile, another 
board has been coming through from 
the other end of the machine, going 
through the same operation. A tapered 
dovetail tongue is cut in one of the 
boards as it feeds through. A matching 
tapered dovetail groove is cut in the 
other board, coming from the opposite 
end. As the boards meet, the tongue 
enters the end of the groove with a 
loose fit. Tongue and groove are 
coated with glue. As the boards move 
along, the tongue is driven tighter into 
the groove, forcing glue into and 
around the cells of the wood. Cells at 
the joint are compressed by the force. 
The boards, in effect, are “welded” to- 
gether and require no clamping. 
Boards joined by this process are ac- 
cepted as “one-piece stock” under U.S. 
Army specification No. 50-62-4B. 
 Statistics—The company calls the 
method the double-tapered Linderman 
dovetail. The thickness of the boards 
determines the number of dovetails 
used to edge-joint two pieces together. 
Boards down to a quarter-inch thick- 
ness can be dovetailed and jointed. 

Three men can operate the machine. 
Two men at each end feed in the 
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BUSINESSMAN... 
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...or a FARMER 


Railroad Transportation 
is a Better Buy Today ! 


ane 


RET. Amount of product required to pay freight 
on one ton, paring prices of products and 
FOR EXAMPLE: 


freight rates of 1939 with those of today 








1939 TODAY 





CATTLE 


Choice Steers, Alliance, Nebr. to Omaha 37 ibs 


82 Ibs 


FLOUR 


Hard Winter Wheat, Minneapolis to Chicago 80 Ibs 


130 Ibs 


CORRUGATED STEEL ROOFING 


28 ga., Chicago to Kansas City, Mo. 124 Ibs | 105 Ibs 


LUMBER 


West Coast to Kansas City 380 Ibs 


830 ibs 


BARBED WIRE 


Chicago to Denver 267 Ibs 


323 Ibs 





NAILS 
Chicago to Omaha 





214 ibs | 146 Ibs 


PASSENGERS TRAVEL FARTHER, TOO 


In 1939, average weekly pay check for industrial 
worker would buy coach ticket for 1193 miles. 
Today, that average pay check would buy coach 
ticket for 2361 miles. Today, for every transportation 
need, the railroads give you better value than ever! 


BURLINGTON LINES 
Eucrywhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 





Burlington 
Route 














When you consider 


GROUP INSURANCE 


it pays to consider 


NEW YORK LIFE 


If your company is considering new Group Insurance or the exten- 
sion of an existing employee benefit plan, there are many practical 
reasons for considering New York Life—in terms of cost, coverages 
and claims service. 

New York Life offers modern, flexible group contracts fitted to your 
specifications . . . liberal benefits . . . low cost . . . and coast-to-coast 
service across the United States and Canada. This combination is 
prompting many leading companies to select New York Life as their 
Group Insurance carrier. 


Ask your New York Life agent or your broker to have us design a 
group plan to fit your organization. 


A complete line of group coverages! 


New York Life group coverages are specially designed to provide each 
particular insured group with adequate benefits at low cost. These group 


coverages include: 
© Group Life Insurance. 
@ Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment Insurance. 
@ Group Weekly Indemnity for Loss of Time Due to Accident or 
Sickness. 
@ Group Hospital, Surgical and Medical Expense Insurance with sup- 
plementary coverages for both employees and their dependents. 


For Banks, Trust Companies, Finance Companies and other lending or 
credit institutions, New York Life has available Creditors Group Life 
Insurance which is low in cost and easy to administer. 


New York Life Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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lumber. Another at the center of the 
machine removes pieces as they are 
completed. 

Production speed depends on length 
of stock. Example: Where stock meas- 
uring 81 in. to 91 in. in length is being 
used, 300 to 500 pieces of 1-in. by 8- 
in. board can be assembled in a normal 
working hour. 
¢ Source: Muskegon Machine Co., Inc., 
Newburgh, New York. 
¢ Price: $25,000 to $30,000 depending 
on degree of specialization required. 


Anti-Spark Booties 


Sparks from sta clectricity can 
cause explosions. Ind istrial plants with 
this problem ha iintained stocks of 


expensive conduct shoes as a safety 
precaution 

Walter G. Legge Co. has manufac- 
tured a Conductive Bootie, which it be- 
lieves will solve the problem at less 
expense. The cotton bootie has a con- 
ductive sole and is attached to the leg 
with a metal te worn in an clastic 
garter. 

Other advantages, according to the 
manufacturer, are that the booties need 
less storage space than shoes, and the 
cotton can be cleaned easily. By fre- 
quent cleaning, wax and other floor 
deposits are kept from accumulating on 
the sole. These deposits often reduce 
the effectivenc f special shoes. 
¢ Source: Walter G. Legge Co., 101 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Erector Set Grows Up 


Mult-a-Fram man-sized crector 
set that simplifies storage and mate- 
rials-handling problems, has been intro- 
duced by Ainsworth Mfg. Co. The steel 
framing units weigh less than half as 
much as equivalent angle irons. No spe- 
cial tools are required for assembly; one 
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Finished to your 
exact specifications... 


When you order McLouth Stainless Steel you get the exact gauge, 
finish and temper for the job. This means increased unit production. 


McLouth Stainless Steel is made to your order in a wide range 
of grades and finishes. It has a high resistance to corrosion, heat 
and wear and is easily fabricated into your finished products. 
Laboratory control assures the exact chemical composition of 
the steel. 

Ask for a McLouth Service Engineer to analyze your stainless 


requirements. If your product calls for stainless, make it with 
McLouth Stainless Steel. 


McLoury Stes. Rees 
CORPORATION service and delivery 


DETROIT AND TRENTON, MICHIGAN 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED STAINLESS AND CARBON SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 








CONFIRM IT NOW! 


While your new product is still on the drawing board . 
that’s the best time to check on the special characteristics 
you need in your pliable parts. Design problems, resistance 
properties, and physical characteristics can all be confirmed 
by Sirvene engineers concurrent with the balance of your 
design development. This Sirvene service saves time for 
you and assures you of the right part for the job when you 
do get into production. 

ate 


«7 
*,* 


any further information you wish. Brochure on request. 


The cooperative research and engineering services which C/R has pro- 
vided in producing special Sirvene synthetic rubber parts for leading 
manufacturers, are also available to you. We will be pleased to send you 


to meet special 
are produced in 
verify- 


All Sirvene parts are custom-developed 
sets of operational circumstances. They 
quantity with laboratory-like care and precision 
ing every performance specification. When you need a 


unique pliable part that’s when you need Sirvene 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Avenve §=SIRVENE DIY ON Chicago 22, Hlinois 


A. 
SIRVEN & 


SCIENTIFICALLY COMPOUNDED ELASTOMERS 


Pearect eo 
Ok Seale © 


C/R seals are used in more motor 
vehicles, farm implements and in- 
dustrial machines than any other 
shaft-type sealing device. 


SIPVIS 


Mechenical Leather Products 
Beots, diaphragms, packings 
and other products 
pendable service wu: 

cult operating co 








wrench will do the entire job. Units 
are easily dismantled and converted to 
new uses, thus eliminating scrapping 
costs. 

Mult-a-Frame consists of three basic 
units: a channel frame, spring-T-bolt, 
and safe-locking fittings. ‘The frame is 
available in various sizes and weights. 
Standard lengths can be cut to any size 
desired. The spring T-bolt has four 
contact points, which drop into the 
serrations space 4 in. apart along the 
frames. The fittings, which permit hun- 
dreds of different assemblies, use an 
embossed key that fits into the chan- 
nel slot, to prevent side sway or buckling 
of the frame and connections. 

The unit's greatest use is in racks 
for pallets, pipe, wire, steel bars, glass, 
skids, dies, tires, engines, groceries, 
paper—in fact, almost any item for 
storage. 

Mult-a-Frame also provides hangers 
for fixtures, supports for pipe, radiators, 
and conduits, inserts for floors, walls 
and ceilings. 
¢ Source: Ainsworth Mfg. Co., Dubois 
& Franklin St., Detroit 7, Mich. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Reusable drums can be emptied and 
cleaned automatically with a new mate- 
rials-handling machine developed by 
Gifford-Wood Co. of Hudson, N. Y. 
A conveyer picks up the drum, turns it 
over, shakes it, puts it through a shower, 
and delivers it clean on the other side. 
The machine can handle up to 40 
drums an hour. 
© 


A thermoplastic that bridges the gap be- 
tween regular and high-impact poly- 
styrenes has been developed by Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh. The new plastic 
(MC 401) is tougher than regular poly- 
styrene, molds nearly as well, and is 
more resistant to heat. 
. 

A “Light Wiggler” has been designed 
to provide accuracy within .0001 in. in 
locating centers of slots and holes. The 
tool-box gadget is manufactured by 
Art-Mil Machine & Mfg., Inc., 170 
Hosack St., Columbus 7, Ohio. It 
works on a standard one-cell battery 
similar to those used in key-chain flash- 
lights. Price is $3.95. 


A coyote killer that shoots a charge of 
cyanide directly into the mouth of the 
range pirate has been devised by the 
Animal Trap Co. of America, Lititz, 
Pa. It kills without damaging the fur. 
The manufacturer claims that, with the 
exception of dogs, no pets, livestock, or 
desirable forms of wildlife will be im- 


periled. 
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Regardless of Size 


‘PAC 


moves it swiftly. 
safely, surely 


A CARTON OR A CARLOAD ... rea/ly 
moves on the MO-PAC! And it moves 
“modern.” By the most modern mecha- 
nized handling methods... over modern 
well-maintained roadbeds . . . at modern 
high speeds with powerful new diesels. 
From pickup to delivery, every phase 
of MO-PAC freight service is efficient 
and dependable. Call your MO-PAC 
freight representative! It’s a sure way to 
shipping satisfaction. 





NOW ON THE PRESS 
FOR JUNE MAILING 


thenew 1952 
,OIL RECORD 


Data on 135 leading 
American and Canadian 
oil companies . . . with 
details of their 


d Oil and Gas Reserves 
e Production 

@ Pipe Lines 

e Refineries 

e Sales 


e Earnings 


384 pages with numerous 

tables of information about 

these petroleum companies 
. rank-order comparisons 


$6.00 POST PAID 


Book sent on approval if requested 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
PROJECTS 
1420 New York Avenve, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


HOSPITALITY CLINICS staged throughout the state by M 
Industrial Board to build up tourist trade are community affair 


o giiaeeege” 


efeller Plaza 
ew’ y ork 20, N.Y.” 


Bose’ 9, Moss. ~~ Sportanburg S. C. 


ROAD BLOCK, followed up with invitation to lunch on the 


city 





to the out-of-stater. The idea: If he likes the town, he’ll drop 


is Meridian’s greeting 
more dollars. 
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LOCAL BUSINESSMEN take over the proceedings with chalk talks, panel discussions, 
and general swapping of ideas on ways to make the tourist feel at home. 


For Tourists, the Red Carpet 


“Go east two blocks, turn left, then 
south ...” That's the kind of direc- 
tions you're likely to get if you ask your 
way around an unfamiliar town. The 
kind that has you driving around in 
circles, unless you have a compass 
handy. 

It shouldn't happen in Mississippi. 
At least not next month. The state’s 
Agricultural & Industrial Board (Dept. 
of Commerce in most states) has pro- 
claimed June Mississippi Hospitality, or 
be-kind-to-tourists, Month. Ask the way 
out of any Mississippi town, and they'll 
even point you in the right direction. 

e Hail, Tourist—That’s not all. Unless 
you step on the gas, you're likely to 
be treated to an encyclopedic amount 
of local scenic and historic attractions 
no tourist should miss. If you happen 
to pass through the town of Leland on 
a Thursday, the local constable might 
flag you down with: “You're under 
arrest. Come with me.” Don’t be 
alarmed, unless you're in a hurry. It’s 
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Leland’s way of inviting you to guest- 
lunch with the local Lion’s Club. Other 
towns—Jackson, Laurel, Meridian—take 
a less startling approach. There, state 
cops flag down out-of-staters and ask 
them to lunch as guests of the city. 
Businessmen throughout the state 
have a big stake in all this sweetness and 
light. It’s part of a long-range program 
A&I started three years ago to beef 
up the state’s $244-million tourist in- 
dustry: It now ranks third behind agri- 
culture and manufacturing. The idea 
is to get Mississippians to play up their 
state and community to the out-of- 
towner. Treat him kindly, reasons 
A&I, and he’ll drop more dollars into 
the state. 
¢ Best Foot Forward—A&I is going 
whole-hog to encourage Mississippians 
to be courteous, friendly, and helpful 
to weary travelers. Every June it runs 
local and statewide Miss Hospitality 
contests; local beauties get to be official 
tourist greeters for their towns. Then 











Webcor 


makes dictation, 
field reports, 
sales training 
more efficient 


$135* 


plus desired accessor 


Business of all varieties—from 


two-man operations to complex 
corporations—have proved 

thot the new Webcor Business 
Machine cuts cost, in every form 
of * " 2 2 

By recording sound on a 
stainless stee! wire and playing 
it back immediately, the 
Webcor takes excess loads from 
existing business machines. It mokes 
inventory taking half the task it 
used to be. It speeds up sales 
training. And it injects vitality and 
new meaning into sales reports 
from the field. 

Made by Webster-Chicego 
and costing about the same as 
an office typewriter, the Webcor 
avtomatically erases sound after 
it has served its purpose. The 
some wire can be re-used many 
thousands of times! 

Your local Webster-Chicago 
dealer will be happy to 
demonstrate the Webcor for you. 

WEST $137.00 





by WEBSTER-CHICAGO 
Send for free folder: 

“Chapter 228 in Business Machines” 
Dep't BW 4, Webster-Chicago, Chicago 39 
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NOW !.. a Revolutionary 


@ 
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Chrysler Industrial Engineers Again Shatter Precedent! Develop 


Advanced Design With Larger Bore and Ingenious New Over- 
head Valve Arrangement! Make Long-desired Hemispherical 
Combustion Chamber Practical For Mass Production Methods 


To the long list of Chrysler ‘Engineering 
Firsts” now is added another! 


For many years, engineers have known that 
the Hemispherical Combustion Chamber pro- 
duces the highest volumetric and thermal 
efficiency, exceptionally good combustion char- 
acteristics, and had excellent adaptability to 
high compression ratios. But all previous 
attempts to incorporate this design into a 
mass-produced engine had been unsuccessful. 


After five years of intensive research, Chrys- 
ler Engineers attained this goal. 


With only 2.3 per cent more displacement, 
this mighty new Chrysler Industrial V-8 de- 
livers 33 per cent greater maximum horsepower 
and a 16 per cent higher maximum torque. Its 
performance is incredible. Its fuel economy is 
outstanding. Its durability unexcelled. In op- 
eration, it is amazingly smooth and quiet. 
Over-all efficiency is tremendously increased. 





. 
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Yet, it has greater compactness and less weight. 


Among its unique design features are a water 
jacketed throttle body that prevents “icing,” 
integral automatic choke and double breaker 
ignition distributor. 


This sensational new Industrial Engine will 
give you a whole new conception of industrial 
power and Industrial Engine performance. 


Let us show you what it will do for you. See 
your Chrysler Industrial Engine Dealer, or if 
your job involves special engineering, write us 
direct. Marine and Industrial Engine Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, 12200 E. Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit 31, Michigan. 








ROLLINS = 


Fleet Leasing 


Five or More Cars and Trucks Leased 
Yearly for Business Purposes. 


No:Capital Investment 
100% Tax Deductible 


New cars yearly +» Unlimited mileage - Better 
employee relations! « Save thousands of dollars! 


Rates as low as $1.77 per day 


“Troubles cease when you lease” 


Write for transportation survey to Dept. BW 524 
BOX 127, REHOBOTH BEACH, DELAWARE 


Phone 3261 


Service .. 


The modern electric refrigerator is such an ac- 
cepted part of our life today that we seldom con- 
sider the service it gives us day after day in safe- 
guarding our health and adding to our pleasure. 


Long, trouble-free service is built into these units, 
at a price the average family can afford, by modern 
P uction cision machine tools. Micromatic 
is proud to of an industry that is contribut- 
ing such a vital service to the American home. 


DETROIT 








OVERTIME parking won't get you in 
trouble in Gulfport. The beat cop will pay. 


there are community contests: The 
town that dreams up the best local 
hospitality gimmick this year will get 
a $1,000 prize, the next-best gets $500. 

The most ambitious part of the pro- 
gram is the hospitality clinic, which the 
state vocational education department 
runs for A&I and local chambers of 
commerce. M Jewell Burgess, in 
charge of the lics, makes two-day 
stands in tow throughout the state. 
She briefs localities on tourist attrac- 
tions in the state and in their own 
backyards that they can impress on 
tourists, gives them pointers on map 
directing, and generally jacks them up 
on their court P’s and O’s 
e Worth the Effort—Evervbody from 
motels and hot to restaurants, service 
stations, and vartmént stores stands 
to gain if the gram clicks, and they 
know it. Stan of Kentucky, which 
owns many St ird stations in Missis- 
sippi, for exa ties in with the plan 
by sending it yple to the clinics. 
International | r in Natchez features 
a special post neter cut hailing the 
annual Natchez Pilgrimag« 

A&I has brought the state 
police in on t leal. It gives special 
instruction t Highway Patrol on 
how to make t notorist’s lot a hap- 
pier one. On trolman fired with hos- 
pitality zeal become a master at 
extracting M ppi bugs from out-of- 
staters’ eyes 
e All in Fun—The towns themselves 
have come th all sorts of devices 
to make th iveler feel at home. 
Meridian’s M Hospitality is on the 
spot with a « nd a smile to show you 
the local sig! In Gulfport, if you 
have an out-of-state license and park 
overtime, the beat cop will ante up. 

Forest, a little town not far from 
Meridian, h come up with the 
clincher—a__tea-for-tourists roadstand, 
which serves free refreshment to thirsty 
travelers. You can have your tea with 
or without su : 
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One of the most important links in the chemical pro C@ssing indust 
Catalysis effects important chemical reactions which f ina , : 
materials, and money. Davison insures uniformity in the strength of this li k y 
maintaining one of the very few coordinated laboratory plant units equipped to 
make catalysts for standard and specialty requirements. % 
Other Davison products are produced under the same #igid controls. . . always 
providing you with a product of dependability. The Davison “D” means dependability! 


“Progress Chemistry” 


es 
THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATIO 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GE 
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TEXAS-BORN JOHN FOWLKES brought his thirsty cattle to the lush pasture lands 
of middle Tennessee. As a result, the town of Franklin will never be the same again. 


the Range in Tennessee 


Texans Ride 


As any Texas schoolboy knows, it 
would be a better country if the other 
states would adopt the Texas way of 
life. What isn’t so well known is the 
fact that it’s possible to transplant a 
lexas ranch into another state, and 
run it as profitably there as in Texas. 

That's what happened to John 
Fowlkes, a 37-year-old rancher of 
Marfa, in the Big Bend section of 
Texas. He and his four brothers had 
a going ranch there until 1946, when 
the section was hit by a drought so 
severe that the brothers had to buy 
feed for their cattle. The creeks and 
waterholes went drv, and the ranch 
practically blew away. 
¢ Milk and Honey—But John Fowlkes 
had gone to college at Vanderbilt Uni- 


72 


versity in Nashville, Tenn. When the 
drought hit, he remembered the rich 
middle Tennessee farmland as a milk- 
and-honey land, compared with his sun- 
baked Texas. As an experiment, he 
sent 75 head of cattle to Franklin in 
1948, to see how they would fare. “I 
didn’t know it,” said Fowlkes, “but I 
had been living in a drought all my life. 
In five months the cattle had put on 
as much weight as they would have in 
nine months in Texas.” 

That convinced Fowlkes. He and his 
brother, Preston, moved lock, stock, 
and barrel to middle Tennessee in 
1949. Since then, they’ve bought or 
leased 5,500 acres, and plan to graze 
1,500 head around Franklin and Law- 
renceburg 


they soon : 


A NATURAL for the kids 


peared in pint-size western garb. 


OLDSTERS, TOO, fell for the informality 
of cowboy boots and 10-gallon hats. 


right in with one 
that is developing 
More and 
tlemen are convert- 
cattle. At present, 
ion head of cattle, 

for beef 
cattle weren’t the 
Tennessee. When 
the Fowlkes boys shipped their white- 
face Herefords, they also packed in 
their 10-gallon hats and high-heel cow 
boy boots. And naturally, they couldn’t 
leave their quarter horses in Texas. To 
Franklin, it was as good as a circus, and 
before long the small. fry were demand- 
ing western clothes with all the trim- 
mings. 

Almost before the 


Their decision fit 
of the major trend 
in southern agri 
more Tennessee cat 
ing to raising beef 
of the state’s 1.5- 
more than a third 
¢ Atmosphere—Beef 
only emigrants t 


ulture 


town of Franklin 
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MANPOWER and KNOWLEDGE... 


two principal ingredients of J&L steel 


steel. No mistake about it, muscle and brains 
plenty in the myriad processes from ore to ingot 


MEN n 
used ¢ 

to finished products of Controlled Quality J&L Steel. 

as good or as bad as the iron- 

and 


In the old days steel wa 
master’s skill. Now, 
technical knowledge have taken out guesswork, you get 
uniform performance from J&L steel, order after order, day 
after day. But there’s more to steel-making than machines 
and technical knowledge. And there’s more to a man than 


because improved equipment 


muscle and brains. 
J&L’s management knows that these J&L 
supervisors who have come right off their jobs in the mills 


That’s why 


are meeting. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


This particular discussion was not for the purpose of 
exchanging knowledge about steel, though that is done, too, 
at the proper times. These men, under the guidance of a 
skilled conference leader, have come together to learn how 
to help solve the human problems that come up on the 
job every day 

It is only one of the groups of J&L men who meet 
regularly to learn more about economics, human relations, 
and why the J&L management does things ina particular wa 

This sharing of knowledge and experience, understanding, 
and teamw: .k among steelmen—is just one of the activities 
going on behind the J&L trademark, all directed toward one 


end— better steel for you. 


STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 








THE OCEAN HIGHWAY 


to the worlds markets Leghs at Philacde/ph/a 


Philadelphia’s great port is the most fortunately 
situated sea terminus in the world. Located or 
the Delaware’s broad banks, it offers 
of safe anchorage for vessels which arrive 
load—and depart for markets the world around 
in an ever increasing number Every dock- 
side facility to expedite the movement of raw 


materials and manufactured goods is here—and 


is busv. Business and commerce and i 


this most diversified of manufacturing a 


their produc ts In unceasing streams | 


eastern seaboard’s natural outlet 


Philadelphia. To locate your business 


relation to Greater Philadelphia has obv 


fc 


not the least of which is electri 


yw to-day’s expansion and to- 


PHILADELPHIA 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


9 the Wor/ds 





ANNUAL RODEO, staged by imported 
Texans, convinced Franklinites that they'd 
found the right way to handle cattle. 


knew what was happening, it had gone 
Texan. The craze for cowboy stuff 
— and even the adults cut in on 
the fun. On the square on Saturdays, 
you'd think you were right in the heart 
of Texas. The only difference is that 
the cars carry Tennessee licenses. Men 
wear frontier pants and tight- fitting 
western shirts, or manage to look a 
little bowlegged in faded levis. ‘They 
stomp around in cowboy boots, wear 
Texan hats, and bright neckerchiefs. 

The Texas epidemic has struck more 

than the Sapulaiien. Out from town, 
large herds of Herefords graze. Their 
sides sport such brands as the Lazy §, 
Bar O, Hip-O, and Flying W. Riders 
knee their quarter horses into a herd, 
cut out a calf, hog-tie, and brand him— 
just like they do in Texas. 
e About-Face—All this represents a 
quick chanze in Franklin’s feelings 
about the newcomers. The town is 
steeped in the traditions of the South, 
and, when the spurred invaders hit the 
town, it took a very pessimistic view. 
Conservative citizens referred to them 
as the bad apple that spoiled the barrel, 
rather than the sparkplug that brought 
new life to the town. 

A cool reception didn’t discourage 
the Texans. They just went ahead do- 
ing what they would have done in 
Texas. They inaugurated a_ yearly 
rodeo as a Rotary-sponsored stunt to 
raise moncy for the price of high school 
band uniforms. When the dust 
cleared, there was money to spare. The 
second year was even better, and this 
year’s was a standing-room-only affair. 
It was handled by some of the Fowlkes’ 
- cowboy friends from Texas, who have 

been developing local talent through 
classes in riding and roping. 

e Hangover—But it seems that once a 
cowboy, always a cowboy. When the 
rodeo ended, more than one solid 
citizen couldn’t bring himself to put 
his 10-gallon hat up in the closet. Dr. 
Harry Guffee wears his cowboy boots 
and sombrero even when he’s making 
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Pa RESEARCH is the life blood of a growing 
company. That’s why, for long range 
we maintain several full time fellowships at educa- 
tional institutions. And that’s why we operate 
laboratories at the division level throughout our company. Here research is 
localized and directly relates to the products built in that particular plant. 
Each development program must have a commercial objective. So research 
projects are always weighed against manufacturing facilities, ultimate product 
costs, available distribution channels, etc. In other words, we ask ourselves: 
If the research proves successful, will it in some way strengthen this company? 

Not all product research is done in our laboratories, however. Some of 
the best and most practical product development suggestions come from 
foremen, methods engineers and employees along the production lines. It 
is for this reason that we feel the future of the company depends not alone 
upon the calibre of its research personnel, but also on the opportunities and 
recognition given its whole working force. 

* 2 * 


Practically all gasoline and fuel oil is now metered from bulk storage 
plants into tank trucks. At big bulk plants there may be from twelve to 
twenty attendants each loading a truck at the same time. In such an 
cperation, guiding traffic and keeping accounts straight can be a 





Our Meter Division has now developed a remote registration system 
te provide contro! over every load from a central office. Duplicate 
printing type registers are i halted in o bunk ender the eyes ond hands 
of a dispatcher. Each of these registers is electricall ized te 
one of the meters on the loading rack. No product can be drawn until 
the dispatcher sets the register and activates the proper electric circuit. 

* * * 


One of the “hit” products on display at the recent American Society of Tool 
Engineers’ show was a new air-powered hydraulic drill head built by our 
Delta Power Tool Division. 

This Delta drill head operates in any position, can be set up in groups to 
do several simultaneous machining operations on a single piece, and is com- 
pletely flexible so that a manufacturer can adapt it to his own special 
machining problems. With a rapid approach and return (5 to 6 inches per 
second) it has a low non-productive cycle. Its low cost makes it possible for 
metalworking plants to build a special set-up for many jobs that would 
otherwise have to be done in a series of operations, or on special machines 
costing ten to twenty times the Delta drill head. 

* o + 

Diversification is a basic concept in the operation of the Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company. Long ago we found that no company can diversify 
adequately in one business or in one plant. In the process of dispersing our 
piants from Brooklyn, N. Y., to Oakland, Calif., we have learned an impor- 
tant lesson: 

Management is simpler in a plant having around 500 or less employees than 
in a larger _——- Many of the human problems of employer-employee 
re s di. appear through direct personal contact. 

reer dent c ies suffer, however, in today’s complex business 
economy because of the ‘high cost of necessary and specialized legal, tax, 
research, engineering and marketing guidance. 

Under the Rockwell plan, our divisions and subsidiaries have a high degree 
of autonomy, are locally managed, and an integral part of their own com- 
munities. Yet, associated with each other, they are able to easily afford a 
staff of experts in each field of modern business management. 

















One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 

ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY ® 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 

for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders end other friends 











Where can you cut 


your fastening costs? 


SEE HOW THIS LEADING MANUFACTURER OF HOUSE TRAILERS 
CUT COSTS UP TO 30% ON FOUR DIFFERENT OPERATIONS 


= = 


1, FASTENING LAMINATED PLYWOOD BOWS of trailer frames with Bostitch staples holds 
them firmly in place while give sets. Bostitch H4 self-feeding hammers, used on this job with rubber 
mallets, do the work 3 times faster ond 30% lower in cost than hand nailing. It's easy to see why. 
One blow per staple. No slow placing of nails. No misses. Less worker fatigue. You, too, may find 
that Bostitch stapling hammers or machines can cut your costs of fastening wood, light metal, paper, 


leather, rubber or plastics, 


2. ASSEMBLING SCREEN DOORS with 3. APPLYING INSULATION to the trailer 
Bostitch T5 stapling tackers is twice os fost walls is also done better and faster with 
as hand tocking, reports this same troiler Bostitch T5 tockers. Builders enjoy the same 
manufacturer. The reason is clear. One-hand, benefits. 

finger-squeeze operation is quick, easy and 4. ATTACHING GIMP to the trailer frames is 
eccurate ... leaves other hand free for hold- also easy with Bostitch T5 tackers. Staples can 


ing the work. 


be accurately placed within 1/16” of edges. 


GET MORE COST-CUTTING FACTS...MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


 paasstpteripslantenivedreenabee:teuicedsrtatenaniestententestatentenententententer 


BOSTITCH, 714 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. 


Please rush me free literature showing which Bostitch stapling machines selected from 
your more thon 800 models can help me do better, faster fastening. The materials | fasten 


most are: 


Wood [] Paper [] Rubber [] 


BOSTITCH’ 


H 
Ano FASTER 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 


APPLIED BY MACHINES 


! 
I 
! 
I 
! 
! 
I 
{| fastens it better, with wire 
! 
! 
! 
L 


Plastics [] Fabrics Leather [| Light Metals [_] 


Name Title 
Firm 

Street 

City Zone Stote 


300 Bostitch field men in 112 cities in the United States and 11 
cities in Canada offer you nearby service. 


quan an uh an ab uh Ob Sek On GA Gn eh de en en en ek ene ten eb enenenenananel 
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calls. Dr. Ray Gathmann, a veterinarian, 
also visits his patients—which have in- 
creased considerably during the three 
years—in western garb 

Another innovation is the spring 
roundup, which has become a coopera 
tive affair. On Sunday mornings, the 
ranchers load their horses in trucks and 
gather at the ranch they’re going to 
work that particular day. The host 
stakes them to a big breakfast, then 
everybody mounts his horse, rounds up 
the cattle for branding and castrating. 
e “It’s the Best Way”—Dr. Gathmann 
explains why the western way has 
caught on in the Franklin community: 
“Riders can handle cattle much better 
than people on foot, and a rider atop a 
quarter horse—th« boy’s work animal 
—can handle them best of all. And 
there’s no substitute for a rope in the 
hands of an expert. By the same token, 
why wear overalls on horseback when 
you can be morc mfortable in levis? 
The western way of handling cattle on 
a large scale is the tried-and-true way, 
and we're finding t in Franklin it’s 
the best way.” 


Loading Irks Hawaii 

One of the drawbacks of living on an island 
utopia is that the inhabitants are depend- 
ent on the mainland for many of their 
supplies. For years, Hawaii has griped that 
it not only has to pay tremendous trans- 
portation costs (about $230 for a car shipped 
from the West Coast, for example), but 
it has to wait what seems an eternity before 
the merchandise reaches the customer. 
Then there’s always the chance that the 
goods will be damaged on the long sea 
trip. Recently, a West Coast shipper 
loaded automobiles into the hold of a ship 
on top of some or At sea, they slam- 
banged back and forth, reached their desti- 
nation a pile of scrap (above), instead of the 
shiny new cars the dealer had expected. 
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L-O-F Super-Fine Fiber-Glass 
provides exceptional insulation 
for ducts of either circular or 
rectangular shape. 


End costly heat or cold losses 


L-O-F Fiber-Glass lightweight blankets are 
highly efficient insulation for duets and 


many other industrial applications 


L:O-F Frper-Guass is the quick, easy answer 
to insulating problems for a wide variety of 
applications. For example, this superior insula- 
tion greatly increases the efficiency of iuside 
heating- or cooling-duct installations. 


Fiber-Glass blankets, used as heating-duct 
insulation, reduce heat losses, increase efficiency, 
save fuel. On cooling ducts, they save power, 
permit use of smaller units and increase over-all 


cooling efficiency. And because Fiber-Glass is 
light, it saves installation time and adds very 
little weight to any duct system. 


Fiber-Glass is also quality insulation for air- 
craft, automobiles, trucks and heating, refrig- 
eration and electrical equipment. Other forms 
are available for reinforcing paper, plastics and 
for textiles. 


Why not look into the advantages of Fiber: 
Glass in your products? Call your nearest L-O-F 
office (district offices in 24 major cities). Or get 
in touch with Libbey-Owens-Ford, Dept. F-G 
252, Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


(FIBER-GLASS 


FIBER*GLASS DIVISION 


FIBER: GLASS 





The S. S. United Stotes, the world’s finest luxury liner, wos designed by Gibbs 
& Cox, Inc., and built by the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. for 
the United Stotes Lincs. Speciol consultant on air conditioning: Thomas H. Urdahl. 


I \) 2 aes 
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CLT UNITED STATES will have 


YORK Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 


Now add the first fully air conditioned super liner to the long 
list of York installations . . . which include the tallest building, 
the Empire State in New York .. . the first fully air conditioned 
skyscraper apartments, the Rittenhouse Claridge and Savoy in 
Philadelphia . . . the world’s largest all-weather laboratory, at 
Eglin Field, Florida. 


A battery of giant York turbo refrigeration compressors wil! 
make up the heart of the air conditioning system of the magnifi- 
cent new S. S. United States. Operating at capacity, this equip- 
ment would supply air conditioning enough for more than 800 


average size homes. 


York V/W refrigeration compressors will protect 48,000 cubic 
feet of cargo space and many thousands of cubic feet of ship’s 
stores space—the equivalent of some 10,000 large size home 


refrigerators. 


Is your air conditioning problem a large one—or small? Complex 
—or simple? Why not get in touch with your nearby York 
Representative? It’s more than likely he will have many helpful 
suggestions. Or write to York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


Certified maintenance service . . . 
In these times when efficiency and 
economy cre at a premium, have 
your York equipment serviced 
through the reliable low-cost York 
Certified Maintenance Contract. 











Ashore as well as afloat... a 25,(00-horsepower 
installation or a %-horsepower Room Air Conditioner 
---Peflected in York equipment you buy is the experience 
gained in more than 66 years of pioneering. During this 
time, York has installed more air conditioning and 
refrigeration capacity than any other manufacturer 


Maine to California - 


your customers want air conditioning 


HERE’S WHY YOU’LL WANT YORK 


“Brings in more sidewalk traffic”’ 
“Customers stay longer and buy more” 
“Pays for itself in one season” 
“Compact and easy to move” 


Statements like these were dramatically brought 
out in a nation-wide survey among businesses 
that now have air conditioning. The facts show 
that whether your summers are generally tem- 
perate or invariably hot and humid, your cus- 
iomers want air conditioning. 

. And most businesses want a Yorkaire, 
when they learn that the Yorkaire’s complete 
Cooling Cireuit—not just the compressor—is 


hermetically sealed and backed with York’s 
full 5-year protection plan... for trouble-proof 
service. 

Put a Yorkaire Conditioner to work for you and 
discover the best salesman a business ever had. 
Call your nearby York Representative, listed 
in your classified phone directory. You'll find 
him well qualified to help you. Or write to 
York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING 


... protects your York equipment 
Under its terms York engineers 
check your equipment regularly... 


YORK 


ees’ ibis cuca AIR CONDITIONING 
: AND REFRIGERATION 


known-in-advance service fee. 
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in WIRE ROPE, too 
load strain calls for 
SPECIALIZED muscles 


Everything looks upside down to the three-toed 
sloth. Unique among animals, he prefers to live 
his life dangling downward from the top branches 
of tall trees. Helping him to survive in his topsy- 
turvy world are highly specialized and powerfully 
developed rear and forelimb muscles. 


In wire rope, too, specialized jobs call for the 
right kind of muscle. Load strain! Bending fatigue! 
Shock stress! Abrasion! Each calls for wire rope that 
best combines the required resistance characteristics. 


Complete quality control from ore to finished 
rope; long experience and specialized know-how — 
these are your assurance that in Wickwire Rope you 
always get the proper combination of physical prop- 


— erties for long-lasting, reliable service on your 


THE YELLOW TRIANGLE . . 
ON THE REEL particular job. 
For additional information write or phone our 
nearest sales office. 


THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION—Abilene (Tex.) * Denver * Houston * Odessa (Tex.) » Phoenix © Salt Lake City » Tulsa 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Los Angeles * Oakland © Portland * San Francisco * Seattle » Spokane 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston © Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago + Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) « New York + Philadelphia 





AVIATION | 


Comets for U.S.? 


Britain's jet airliner, now 
in service, opens a lot of ques- 
tions. Would CAA certify 
them? 


Will the Yanks buy the Comet? 
That’s been the No. 1 question in 
British aviation circles ever since Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corp. started the 
first civil jet passenger service three 
weeks ago. 

Rumor says the answer is yés, that 
at least one major airline is negotiating 
to buy some of the 500-mph. Comets. 
But hard fact says that no delivery on 
Comets outside of Britain seems likely 
before 1957. And there’s still a big 
“Gf” on whether the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration would certify the plane 
for U. S. operator 
e Higher, Faster—What was certain 
was that the Comet marked a serious 
threat to the supremacy of U.S. civil 
aviation. Its four turbojets drive it 
higher, faster, and more comfortably 
than current prop transports. BOAC 
is already rushing plans to add a regular 
London to Singap service in three 
months. Around the turn of the vear— 
when all nine Ser 1 Comets on order 
have been deliv to BOAC—a New 
York-Bermuda-N 1 service will be 
set* up. 

All these plat rtain questions: 

2 Will con ial iets pay? 

e Will the U.S. catch up before 
British production captures the market? 

e Will CAA tify the Comet for 
U.S. operators? 

els goveri t money necessary 
for civil jet dev ment? 

The first question is tough. It’s 
doubtful if e BOAC could prove 
that jets will be fitable on the basis 
of present operat | data. And BOAC 
hides the figu t possesses as if they 
were atom bom ta. Plenty of experts 
wonder how yassenger transport 
that carries 6,01 |. of fuel—aind chews 
it up at aroun gal. an hour—can 
make money 

BOAC seems t ive full confidence, 
though. It h ready ordered 23 
Comets and sh very sign of plan- 
ning more. | nationalized airline 
can’t plunge that deeply on a red-ink 
venture. 

The future ¢ ts—Series 2 and a 
probable Series 3—promise to get rid 
of present drawbacks. De Havilland, 
the maker, has given first priority to 
greater range, then to greater capacity. 
Even the Avon Comet now testing 
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Key to carefree driving 


ust turning the ignition switch of a General Motors car 
calls to action a score and more of automatic devices that 
do everything from adjusting spark and choke to equalizing 
brake pressure. Others, at the push of a button, defrost, 
wash and wipe the windshield, raise or lower windows, 
signal turns, dim or brighten headlights. 


And today automatic drives that eliminate manual gearshift- 
ing are available on GM cars, either as standard or optional 
equipment — Powerglide on Chevrolet, Dynaflow on Buick, 
Hydra-Matic on Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac. 

Now comes Power Steering — the latest of all driver aids, 
optional on all 1952 Cadillacs, Oldsmobiles and Buick 
Roadmaster models. This automatic “helping hand” allows 
you to swing the wheel more easily—to get away from a curb 
—back into a parking space—make a turn. Saves four-fifths of 
the effort required for ordinary steering, yet you always enjoy 
the “feel of the wheel” — you always keep command. 

In every way GM engineers are constantly striving to make 
driving safer, easier, less tiring. That's one more reason why 


— an the key to a General Motors car is your key 
¢ 


Gy to greater value. 
i Your Key s V he Key 10. @ General Motors Car 
) ee GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC +» OLDSMOBILE - BUICK 
CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER +» GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


k, coast fo coas?. 


How GM Research Improved Power Steering. Here 
you see a test car equipped with a special “steering 
effort” wheel that measures the force required to 
steer a car under various road and traffic conditions 
From this type of information GM has designed a 
new hydraulic Power Steering unit that cuts steering 
effort about 80%. 


G/ 

How GM Engineers Built Push-Button Windows. 7 
lower car windows and raise convertible tops auto 
matically, a small electric motor pumps fluid 
through tubes similar to those in hydraulic brakes 
and liquid pressure operates valves that do the job. 
Here GM engineers check an hydraulic actuator to 
make sure it’s troubleproof. 











The Great Smokies from the 
Blue Ridge Parkway 


Industry 
with sights set high 


«ess. will find North Carolina’s ACCESSIBLE 
ISOLATION offers unique advantages for plant 
location. Here, miles of breathing space are still 
close to markets, labor and materials. 


There’s breathing space, too, for personnel to live 
and play in a VARIETY VACATIONLAND where 
happy hours mean more productive hours. 


For a list of available sites and industrial 
buildings and other detailed information, commu- 
nicate with PAUL KELLY, Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


Pree — NEW VACATION GUIDE 





STATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
Room 39 Raleigh, North Carolina 


Please send my free Variety Vacationland.” 


PLEASE PRINT 
ADDRESS 


100 PAGES 
200 PICTURES 


| 











should double th 1 single-jump 
range of 1,500 mi. Designers are dream- 
ing of 60 passeng n the still unborn 
Series 3. 

¢ Production Speedup—On the ques- 
tion of the market, the British are speed- 
ing up production. Without any fan- 
fare, capacity of th mpany’s plant at 
Hatfield is being boosted from a plane 
a month now to better than two a 
month next year. By 1954 Short Bros. 
should turn out its first Series 2 Comet 
in Belfast. It will be sending com 
ponents to Hatfield before that. Four- 
a-month over-all production is possible 
for 1955. 

Against this, the U.S. can show 
nothing but production plans geared 
for 1958. But the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is thinking about a subsidy 
scheme to give United States manufac- 
turers a boost in the race (BW—Mayl7 
"52,p30). 

e The CAA?—Insiders believe that the 

Comet will not get CAA certification 
for operation by Americans until some 
U.S. airline has actually bought the 
plane. After that, current objections 
are expected to crumble 

U.S. and British authorities have 
long failed to reach any general agree- 
ment on safety standards, but no reason 
is seen why an individual type of plane 
couldn’t get by. The U.S. insists that 
planes must be examined by American 
technicians under actual operational 
conditions. That rule accounts for the 
British belief that sale will have to pre- 
cede certification 

On the other hand, no trouble is seen 
in getting CAA to certify the BOAC- 
operated run to Bermuda. That is con- 
sidered routine under existing agree- 
ments between the two countries. Were 
CAA to block the Bermuda run, the 
British could retaliate against U.S. 
airlines now using British facilities. 
¢ Subsidies?—The widespread _ belief 
that the British g nment has poured 
huge sums of m« into the Comet 
is exaggerated. Here are the facts 

The Ministry of Supplv spent £1.5- 
million to buy t production models 
of the Series | 1c model of Series 2, 
and some special equipment. De Havil- 
land claims that mes nowhere near 
covering the cost of the planes. MOS 
expects to get than its money 
back by selling t three production 
models. 

The Ghost a Avon engines used— 
like the powerplants of all major civil 
airliners—are a direct military develop- 
ment 

De Havilland 1 backing came 
after the designs had been worked out 
in 1945. BOAC ranteed to buv 10 
Comets at a f pricc Today the 
company has 45 firm orders and _ six 
tentative. It fig to break even on 
50 planes cost ughly £500,000 
apiece 
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TOCCO' Induction 
Melting Furnaces 
for Precision Casting 





One of the TOCCO Induction Melting Fur- 
naces used at Arwood Precision Casting 
Co. Note TOCCO control station in back- 
ground. 


4 


@ Engineers at Arwood Precision Casting Co. use TOCCO Induction Melting Furnaces 
for melting and remelting quality steel. Other companies have found TOCCO equally 
adaptable for melting non-ferrous metals. No wonder! Look at the advantages: 


* Stepless power control * High Reproducibility of Results 

* Extremely Rapid Melting * Minimum Space Requirements 

* High Efficiency on Intermittent Operation * No Special Installation Charge 

* Good Mixing because of Natural Agitation * Simple, Safe Operation 

* Extremely Low Alloy Loss * Clean, Comfortable Working Conditions 

* No Carbon Pick-up If any of these advantages suggest economies in 


* No Contamination when Composition of your operations write for full details—no obli- 
Charges is Changed gation, of course. 


~. Mail Coupon Today careecaee cane eee 


EE THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. ' 
TIN Dept. W-5, Cleveland 1, Ohie 


Please send copy of “The Case for} 
TOCCO Induction Melting.” 











industrial 
Trucks 
Easily 
Serviced 
On a 
Globe Lift 


A Globe Industrial Truck Service Lift 
raises electric or gasoline-driven indus- 
trial trucks to give full accessibility to 
underneath parts. Inspection, lubrica- 
tion, and servicing is speeded to save 
substantially on time and labor. Avail- 
able_in either single or 2-post models. 


GIVE YOUR 
BUSINESS 
A LIFT! 


if you heave a lifting problem, 
solve it with a Globe Lift. 
Write for Bulletin BW-423 
for valuable date on Seif- 
Leveling Ramps, Machine 
Feeding Lifts, Loading Dock 
Lifts, Remp Eliminators, 
Production Lifts, etc. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


1000 E 18, Pa 


Mermaid Lane, Phila 


Factories at Des Moines, lowa and Phila, Pa 





Your Shipment will 
get here on time! 


Emery’s AIR PROCUREMENT 
SERVICE brings your air ship- 
ments from any point in the Na- 
tion faster and more dependably 
than ever before with just a sim- 
ple ‘phone call... for the cost 
of the transportation alone! 


SH 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


“The World's Fastest Transportation System” 
Offices in all principal cities in the U. S. 
Consult your ‘phone book 
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METROPOLITAN TRACT, the University of Washington's prize real estate package in 
Seattle’s downtown business section, is looking for a new 


For Rent: The Best Business 


that 


The University of Washington is in 
one of the most enviable predicaments 
that ever befell an cducational institu- 
tion. It owns 10 acres of land with 
buildings in the downtown business sec- 
tion of Seattle. For the past 50 vears, 
the university has leased this property 
to Metropolitan Building Co. Now the 
lease is expiring, and the university has 
to worry out the most profitable way 
of re-leasing one of the city’s choice 
pieces of property, valued at $50-mil- 
lion. Its decision may have a lasting ef- 
fect on the value of Seattle’s other real 
estate. 
¢ The Dilemma—The university would 
prefer to lease the property in a package 
deal on a 25-year lease. That would as- 
sure it of a steady profit from a paid-up, 
debt-free operation. 

But the university recognizes that 
some of the buildings will soon be out- 
dated, and plans to replace them on a 
unit-by-unit basis—over a period of vears 


manager 


hat would me leases would 
have to be on a t basis 

Ihe universit roblem doesn’t end 
there. Almost 
in the entire t 


long-term basis. A 


ompany interested 
vill want it on a 
f it takes it on a 
ll want to be sure 
property doesn't 
to avoid that is to 
nter that won't 
ind office build 
parts of the city 
‘involve replacing 
Idings with modern 


long-term lease, it 
that the value of 
drop. The best 
develop a_ busin 
shift as newer st 
ings gO up in 
Chat would prot 
all the present | 
construction 

For the university, that would mean 
that its earnings would be practically 
zero for the next 40 or 50 years—until 
the cost of the new construction was 
written off. But at the end of that time, 
chances are it would be sitting on top 
of another Radio City 
¢ Old Campus—The property under 
1own as the Metropol 


consideration is k 
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UNIVERSITY Board of Regents’ Thomas Balmer (right) and Arthur T. Lee study the 
handicap of a short (25-year) lease on a long-range development plan. 


Section of Seattle 


itan Tract. It was donated by Arthur 
Denny, one of the early settlers of 
Seattle, in 1861, for university purposes. 
At that time, the land was worth prac- 
tically nothing. 

Later, the university was built on 
this tract, but by 1890 it had overgrown 
its campus. In 1895 it moved to its 
present location—which was then the 
outskirts of the town. 

hat raised the question of what to 
do with the downtown tract. The high 
est purchase bid was $750,000, but on 
Nov. 1, 1904, a 50-year lease was signed, 
and two years later the Metropolitan 
Building Co. took over the lease with 
annual payments to start at $15,000- 
to increase gradually to $140,000 for the 
final 12 vears. The lease required the 
company to erect buildings of specified 
minimum heights. 
¢ $50-Million Package—Most of the 
construction came early in the lease. 
Office buildings and the Olympic Hotel 
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were erected at a cost of about $11,- 
563,000. 

As the buildings were completed, title 
passed to the university, leaving Metro- 
politan the task of operating the build- 
ings and amortizing the cost in the re- 
maining years of the lease. Today land 
and buildings are valued at between 
$40-million and $50-million. 

Ihe present buildings include the 
White-Henry-Stuart building, finished 
in 1915, still one of the best office build- 
ings in the city; the Skinner building, 
built in 1926; the Metropolitan Thea- 
tre; the Olympic Hotel, largest hotel in 
the city; and several others. Gross 
revenue from the buildings will run 
about $2.5-million annually. 

Metropolitan has always operated the 
tract as a unit. Its leases are in a nice 
balance, and complementary rather 
than competitive shops are grouped to- 
gether. 

Except for the theater and the hotel, 





TELECIAES 


BRING HOME 
THE BACON / 


Proof? Telegrams brought 
$15,000 in orders for a shoe 
merchant ... developed $30,000 
in sales for a manufacturer of 
automotive products ... af costs 
as low as 1%. 


For any business purpose 
TELEGRAMS 
DO THE JOB BETTER 





LOCATING SCARCE ITEMS 








lt won't go 
in one ear 


other when you 
send a Telegram! 


WESTERN UNION 
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selene PROCS ne coal: 


“we 


“| minimize 
error's...decrease 
3 o'clock fag” 


























Complete air change in crowded rooms every 2 to 5 minutes 


Plenty of cooling fresh air is one of Nature’s best ways 
to prevent fatigue. People are more alert, keep “on the 
ball” longer, are more cheerful and easier to work with 
when the atmosphere is fresh and inviting. The easiest 
way to assure your people of rapid air change is to install 
quiet, powerful ILG Self-Cooled Motor Propeller Fans 
in the walls, windows, or in penthouses on the roof of 
your building. Let us help you plan a modern ventilating 
system—phone nearby Branch Office (consult classified 
directory) or send coupon today. 


VENTILATION 


FREE! Helpful 32-Page Guide 


(CD Please send me a copy of your FREE BOOKLET “How To 
Plan Your Ventilating System" 


Name 





letin with diagrams, 
dato and complete 
information, Send 
coupon now, 








NORMAN TISHMAN, New York realtor, 
visualizes a new Rockefeller Center. 
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$10,000,000 has been spent by the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills in the modernization of the 
company’s operations, and to make them so 
efficient that they can compete with any 
hosiery mill in any part of the country. Start- 
ing in the post-war year of 1946, the Berkshire 
program is a continuous one, replacing old 
equipment with new, in every division of ho- 
siery manufacture. 


FERDINAND K. THUN, President of Berkshire, said: 
“Berkshire Knitting Mills started here in 
Reading, Berks County in 1906. Since then 
we have produced over 75,000,000 dozen 
pairs of full-fashioned stockings. We like Penn- 
sylvania. We like Reading. We like the skilled 
people who work with us here. We like the 
proximity to the big eastern markets. And we 
plan to stay here, as evidenced by the fact 
that we embarked on a program of such 
magnitude in the hosiery industry.” 


One of the new 30-section, 60 gauge full-fashioned knitting 
machines, the most efficient in the world, being installed at the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, as part of its $10,000,000.00 
modernization program. This machine is made up of over 180,000 
separate pieces and produces 30 stockings at one time. 


NO. 37 OF A SERIES 


BERKSHIRE... Worid’s Largest Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill... . Concludes a Multi-Million Dollar 


Modernization Program ..«- in Pennsylvania 








WHAT PENNSYLVANIA 
HAS TO OFFER THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


1. Locations in low-tax rural areas suitable for devel- 
opment. (Pennsylvania has more small towns than 
any state in America.) 


2. Nearness to the great New York textile market. 


3. Good water supplies. (The State has carried on 
studies of water conditions in many parts of Penn- 
sylvania and can offer complete reports.) 


4. Ample supplies of coal, and, in many areas, natural 
gas and oil. 


5. Access to trunk line railway lines and the greatest 
state highway system in America. 


6. Large supplies of skilled workers, including many 
farm families who are interested in supplementing 
their income with textile work. 


The Pennsylvania Department of Commerce will be 
glad to tell you about locations suitable for some of 
your operations. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHN S. FINE 


Governor 


ANDREW J. SORDONI 
Secretary of Commerce 











The name to watch in chemicals 





| DRONITE 
| RMEMIEAL 





_WHAT NATURE LEFT OUT, 
ORONITE PUTS IN 


The regents can sign 
only a 25-year lease .. .” 
BUSINESS SECTION starts on p. 84 


expenses. In addition, the company 
would receive half of all net operating 
income in excess of an average of $1] 20,- 
000 a month. By this means, assuming 
Metropolitan can claim its revenue as 
capital gain, the university figures it 
will net about $800,000 more than it 
would have got by letting the lease run 
to 1954. Metropol itan will do as well 
as it did under the lease, or better— 
depending on BIR’s ruling. 

Meantime, the regents are combing 

the country for rea! estate operators who 
might want to take on the tract. Every- 
one assumes that Me tropolitan—whi¢h 
owns and operates other downtown 
properties—is inte seated. but so far no 
proposals have been made public. 
e Tishman’s Offer—On the grand scale, 
one offer has come from Norman Tish- 
man, of Tishman Realty & Construc- 
tion Co., of New York. On a long-term 
lease, Tishman proposes fashioning a 
center on the style of New York’s 
Rockefelier Center. His plans include 
a 40-story office building to replace the 
White-Henry-Stuart, two 25-story office 
buildings, and an underground garage 
for 7,000 cars. 

Tishman estimates that the moderni- 

zation program would cost between $40- 
million and $50-million, and would be 
a long-range program. Tishman, obvi- 
ously trying to prod the university into 
doing more than merely hanging onto 
the physical layout of the present tract, 
talks in terms of a 50-year-up lease. 
e 25-Year Lease Likely—Currently, the 
regents have power to sign only a 25- 
year lease without getting state legisla- 
tive approval, and it’s obvious that the 
regents intend to proceed under that 
grant. What they hope to do is to 
maintain the present quality and value 
of the tract without sacrificing the 
values that have been built up in the 
present structures 

In one case only are they interested 
in separating one of the buildings from 
the tract. That’s the Olympic Hotel. 
They feel that this part of the tract can 
be handled separately rather than as 
part of the package deal, since few po- 
tential lessees would be interested in 
running a hotel. Currently, Sheraton 
Corp. (Sheraton Hotels) has talked to 
the regents’ office about leasing the ho- 
tel, and there have been nibbles from 
the Hilton and Statler chains. 

As far as the Tishman deal is con- 
cerned, the regents are interested, but 
want assurance that the university will 
receive, as first call on the revenue of 
the tract, the income that it would be 
receiving at the end of the present lease 
on the present buildings. 
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“It's foolish to try to be bigger than you are” 


REMEMBER Aesop's fable of the frog 
and the ox? Told 2,500 years ago, it goes: 
“Three young frogs cried to their mother 
that a little brother had been trampled by the 
largest beast in the swamp. ‘Oh, no,’ said the 
mother, ‘no beast is larger than I.’ And she 
blew herself up to show how big she really was. 
‘But it was much bigger,’ the little ones cho- 
rused. Whereupon the vain mother inflated 
herself until she burst.” And the moral was, 
“It's foolish to try to be bigger than you are.” 
Aside from the wisdom of the fable for each 
of us individually, there is solemn warning for 
us as a nation. Some among us seem to believe 
that with an unlimited supply of taxpayers’ 
dollars America can buy anything--ease and 


security at home, acceptance of our ideas abroad, 
friendship of other peoples, even world peace. 

Like the vain frog, America inflates herself 
more and more dangerously, trying to stretch 
herself to be the biggest thing in the swamp. 
Meanwhile the enormous beast that is the world 
goes its own way, scarcely affected by the vain- 
glorious display of America’s inflation. It's the 
same old world that was indifferent before the 
pomp of Egypt, Persia, Greece and Rome. 

How will our present “puffing” end? Isn't it 
obvious that continued inflation can bring dis- 
aster? Only by a realistic policy of living with- 
in our means--not trying to be bigger than we 
are--can America avoid the catastrophe of 
Aesop’s foolish frog. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


~. Turn in your scrap, through your regu 


lar sources, at the earliest 














3 girls-fullday 
| girl-one hour! 


The monthly bulletin was a fine 
idea, but raised a problem in the office. 
It took three girls a full day to fold the 
bulletins, when they were needed for 
. Now, a PB Office Folding 
Machine, and one girl double-folds the 


other jobs.. 
6,000 copies in less than an hour! 


Eves if you don’t have much to 
fold, or don’t have it often, this Office 
Folding Machine easily earns its cost. 

This new PB office utility can be 
used by anybody after a few minutes 
instruction...is quickly adjustable, with 
the exclusive “Dial-a-Fold.”’ Material 
is fed and removed from the same end, 
no bending or walking required. 

Fully automatic and very fast... 
it makes eight basic folds, works with 
sheets from 3x3!% to 11x24 inches... 
will put two parallel folds in a letter- 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding 
Machine 


Leading makers of mailing machines 
e-- Offices in 93 cities. 


size sheet at 10,000 per hour. It takes 
little working space, can be easily stored 
when not in use. And it saves enough 
payroll hours to be a real economy. 
It’s precision-built by Pitney-Bowes, 
leading maker of postage meters, sold 
and serviced from 93 offices in US and 
Canada...Call the nearest PB office for 
a demonstration, or send the coupon! 


Set the light dial for the first fold, dark dial for 
the second. .. and this folder is ready to run. 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 
1435 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 


aes 





Firm es 


Address 








Seizure Claims... 


... against the govern- 
ment by 103 trucking lines 
are reaching settlement. They 
may set precedents for steel. 


After long years and painstaking 
hearings and deliberations, the federal 
government has reached partial settle 
ment with the 103 midwestern truck 
lines it seized latc World War Il 
The government's settlement agency, 
Motor Carriers Claims Commission, 
began processing the claims right after 
the war and only n has settled up 
with 91 of the 103 That leaves 
12 more to go 

The seizure of 
plants this spring 
importance to the 
lengthy, complicated processing _ in- 
volved in the truck claims may have 
set precedents for handling any similar 
claims in steel. 
¢ Hardship—The truck lines’ troubles 
started before the with rumblings 
in labor negotiations and contracts. 

In 1938 truck lines 
states east of Chi signed a con- 
tract with the Teamsters (AFL) that 
changed drivers’ from an hourly 
to a mileage basis vas well for these 
lines because th overed heavil\ 
populated areas wl the towns were 
close together and runs were relatively 
short. 

Soon after that, t 
to push for the 
area south and we 
modified form 
truck lines out of AY 
new terms worked a hardship on these 
lines because the overed sparsely 
settled territory and their trucks chalked 
up huge mileage regular runs. 
¢ Impasse—The terms tightened 
the squeeze on profits for these lines as 
thev got into th irtime economy. 
When it came tin 1 new contract 
in 1943, operato d they could not 
give the pay hik union wanted. 
‘he Teamsters t tened a strike for 
August, 1944 

To head off 
Roosevelt ordered Ir 
thoritv under the Railroad Seizure Act 
of 1916 
¢ Switchover—| 


nation’s steel 
iddenly adds new 
Id truck cases. The 


= 
covering 12 


Teamsters began 
contract in the 
f Chicago, and a 
negotiated with 
ineapolis. But the 


Pre side nt 
claiming au 


trike, 


ernment turned 
the job of operating the truck lines 
over to the Off f Defense Trans 
portation, under J. Monroe Johnston. 
He put Ellis Lon ker in charge of 
operating the 103 For some lines 
seizure lasted on months, until 
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A REVOLUTIONARY NEW INSECT KILLER! 


ee a a revolutionary new type of insecticide, has just 
S teen approved for the control of aphid and two-spotted 

spider mite on cotton. Unchecked, F weg killers could destroy 

€ nation’s cotton crop. 

SYSTOX is the first true systemic insecticide ever approved 


for use in this country. Its dramatic method of control promises 
enormous new benefit to American agriculture. Absorbed and 
translocated through foilage and roots, SYSTOX renders plants 
highly toxic to many destructive insects for a considerable 
period of time. 

Approval of SYSTOX for controlling these cotton insects 
climaxes three years of intensive research by the Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemical Company and its associate, Chemagro 
Corp., following its original development by Farbenfabriken 
ee Germany. Results of this work indicate that SYSTOX. 


.- renders most plants toxic to insects three to four times 
longer than conventional insecticides. 


... is effective when applied in doses as small as one ounce of 
pure SYSTOX per acre. 
.-can be effectively applied to seeds before planting, thus 
protecting the young plants for a considerable period. 
SYSTOX also sepa to be effective in controlling many 
common insects which attack fruits, vegetables, grains, forage 
crops, sugar and tobacco, and its ultimate use on these crops is 
indicated. Research also indicates that only harmless traces of 
SYSTOX residue—measured in tenths of parts-per-million— 
remain in the harvested crops. 
mS pe for the initial use of this amazing new insect killer 
marks a significant milestone in the fight of this nation’s great 
agricultural and chemical industries against destructive insects. 
Because of its vital importance, we are immediately making 
SYSTOX available to cotton growers in commercial quantities 
through our established outlets. SYSTOX will also be available to 
research organizations for experimental use on other crops. 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


SYSTOX is absorbed 
through roots or foli- 
age and translocated 
throughout plant 
structure, including 
any new growth 
developed after 
application. 





"Standard for Quality” 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS + ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT « PIG IRON 


COAL CHEMICALS « 


Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 


weo 4203 











is right at home 
in the Atomic Age! 


Pictures like these could be taken at a large atomic 
energy project in West Virginia—or a big one in Illinois 
— if it were permissible. 


For similar Gardner-Denver Air Compressors have been 
assigned a specific part in the progress of developing 
atomic energy at these projects. They were selected for 
this important work because of their well-earned repu- 
tation for dependability and continuous heavy-duty 
service under exacting operating conditions. 


Gardner-Denver Air Compressors fit right 
into the requirements of the Atomic Age — 
just as Gardner-Denver compressors, pumps, 
rock drills and other pneumatic equipment 
fill the needs of such widely divergent indus- 
tries as aviation and agriculture—lumbering 
and leather goods manufacture. Gardner- 
Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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Quarrying is about the toughest use 
to which you can put a truck. It is 
battered with shovelfuls of rock in 
5-yard bites, twisted and wrenched 
by traveling over uneven ground. 
Then, in the case of this Autocar, it 
has to bull a total weight of nearly 
45 tons up and out of the quarry— 
practically up the side of a mountain! 

Yet it’s all in the day’s work for 
this mighty Autocar-Diesel 6-wheeler 


owned by Basic Refractories, Cleve- 


to do, this mighty Autocar is engi- 
neered for tough quarry hauling. It 
pays off for its owner in superior per- 
formance, rock-bottom economy, and 
long life. 

There’s no finer way to beat to- 
day’s inflated hauling costs than to 
invest in a precision-built, heavy- 


duty Autocar. 











Autocar Trucks 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 
Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 


land, Ohio. It is on the go two and 
sometimes three shifts every day. 


Since it is Autocar practice to design 





units for the specific work they have 





KENTUCKY RIFLE 
CONQUERED A WILDERNESS 
Now—from KENTUCKY 

COMES... 


WESSONMETAL 


(CEMENTED CARBIDE) 


... OPENING NEW FRONTIERS IN 
METAL WORKING! 





cK ENTUCKY — the proving 
ground of the American 
pioneer’s ability to conquer a 
wilderness — gave the Kentucky 
rifle its name, tested the metal of 
the men who carried that famous 
empire building tool. 











Once again our problem is to 
build better tools to do a job even 
tougher than opening new fron- 
tiers. It is fitting, since Kentucky 
owes so much to the Kentucky 
rifle, that from Kentucky should 
come Wessonmetal (cemented car- 
bide) — to make tools which daily 
—are opening new frontiers 
wherever metal must be shaped 
to perfection — with precision — at 
top production rates. 


CORPORATION 


< 


WESSON METAL 


LEXINGTON 34, KENTUCKY 
Affiliated with WESSON COMPANY—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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WHERE CAN YOU USE 


amloca 


100% AMYLOPECTIN STARCH 


COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE. National's AMIOCA starch has 
unique properties of interest to the food, paper, and textile 
fields. The column at the right shows the fields where AMIOCA 
is now being used to improve products, and some of its poten- 
tial applications. AMIOCA’s unusual combination of properties 
compares with those of tapioca, potato, and other tuber starches 
... and arabic, tragacanth, karaya, and other natural gum 
thickeners. AMIOCA is commercially available in large quanti- 
ties— National supplies specially-bred hybrid seed to Midwest- 
ern farmers, who grow the waxy maize, under contract to 
National, from which AMIOCA is obtained. 

DESCRIPTION. AMIOCA consists entirely of amylopectin — 
which is generally believed to be a more or less branched or 
non-linear polymer of glucose. Its molecules, being highly hy- 
drated and unable to associate readily, give rise to highly vis- 
cous, clear, cohesive pastes—free from any tendency to thicken 
or jell on aging. 

Other commercial starches such as corn, tapioca, wheat, po- 
tato, etc., contain two components — usually 20-30% amylose in 
addition to amylopectin. Amylose is believed to be a linear or 
straight chain polymer of glucose. In pastes, its molecules tend 
to associate with each other and with the amylopectin molecules. 
This tendency leads to thickening, jelling and increased opacity. 

AMIOCA comes as a white powder or in pearl form resembling 
ordinary corn starch. It gelatinizes sharply, starting at 70°C and 
proceeding over a range of only 8°C. It has a peak hot viscosity 
of approximately 4,000 centipoises in 20 parts of water; and 
15,000 centipoises in 10 parts of water. AMIOCA modifications 
range from materials which require from 20 or more parts of 
water to those requiring less than 1 part of water at a com- 
parable viscosity. 

SERVICE. Our technical service men are ready to match their 
efforts with yours in further exploration of AMIOCA starch appli- 
cations to your products. Address: National Starch Products Inc., 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16. Plants: Dunellen, N. J., Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and San Francisco. Offices in principal cities. 


tonal 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


UNIQUE PROPERTIES 

* Pastes and Films are—clear * cohesive * non-jelling * non-skinning * 
highly viscous * adhesive 

* Pastes Recover Original Properties after Freezing 

* Easy Conversion by Amylolytic Enzymes 

* Dried Films Have U) IR istening Properties 

USES 


© Textile Sizings which are non-jelling, with good adhesive and film form- 
ing properties ond with excellent rinsability. 
® Textile Finishes with clear, glossy films and resist to i bro 








ine. 
© Foods with modified jelling properties, clarity, and freedom from cereal 
taste— pie fillings, chop suey, cream sauces, clear gravies, etc 

© Frozen Foods with ability to recover their original properties after de- 
frosting. 


POTENTIAL APPLICATIONS 
© Greaseproof Tub Sizings with non-jelling properties that permit high solids 
application. 


© Paper Beater Sizings that are non-jelling and permit a high degree of 
hydration. 


© Paper Coatings with higher solids and greater binding power at a given 
viscosity. 
* Drum Dried or Dehydrated Foods with better stability and clarity 


WE’‘RE INTERESTED IN AMIOCA 


Please send [_] Technical data [_] A representative 


| 











take your leisure 


Photo by Willis Sanders 
C. E. WOOLMAN, President, Delta 
Airlines, is another well-known busi- 
ness leader who gets a relaxing “lift” 
from Leica photography. Has owned 
a Leica 20 years—“a compact, versa- 
tile and precise recording instru- 
ment...a perfect hobby for all ages.” 


Leisure time is Leica time for more 
and more top-line executives who 
realize the value of “breaking clean” 
from business cares. Perfect for the 
purpose, a Leica offers a simple yet 
absorbing hobby . . . produces vivid, 
lifelike pictures of any type with 
matchless precision ease. It is light, 
compact, all-ways handy...and always 
adaptable to any forward step you're 
ready for. See your Leica dealer and 
relax with the camera recognized as 
the finest you can buy. 


pa goes to business, too! 


From the Leica camera to famous 
microscopes used in atom research, 
Leitz manufactures a full range of 
high-precision optical products for 
countless industrial and scientific ap- 
plications. Ask your Leica Dealer for 
complete details. 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 
LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
LEITZ MICROSCOPES © BINOCULARS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


96 
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iidice Fone 


College professor charts 
the careers of some 75-year- 
old companies, asks them 
how they stayed alive so long. 


Statisticians, with a sort of morbid 
fascination, have turned out a pile of 
books and pamphlets explaining why 
businesses fail. ‘This month, for a 
change, someone turned the cloud 
inside out and had a look at the silver 
lining. The University of Pittsburgh 
Press published a book by William 
Wayne Frasure on why businesses suc- 
ceed. The title: Longevity of Manu- 
facturing Concerns in Allegheny 
County (Pittsburgh). 

Frasure’s conclusions aren’t exactly 
what you’d expect. He found out, for 
instance, that companies around Pitts- 
burgh think conservative Scotch-Pres- 
byterian influence is more important 
to long life than heavy advertising. 
They also think that “intention to per- 
petuate the firm because of pride rather 
than profit” will keep you alive longer 
than sound marketing methods, control 
over transportation, or favorable po- 
litical connections. Altogether, Frasure 
has collected remarkable statistics. 
¢ Table of Contents—The book deals 
with a venerable group of manufactur- 
ing outfits in the Pittsburgh area. It 
tells their life stories, lists their assets, 
their products, their volumes of busi- 
ness. In a luxuriant burst of statistics, 
it charts and tabulates their records in 
comparison with those of shorter-lived 
companies in the same fields. Finally, 
in perhaps the most interesting and un- 
usual part of the book, it lists and com- 
pares the companies’ formulas for living 
to a ripe old age. 
¢ Method—Before he could begin his 
study of why businesses live long, Fra- 
sure had to figure out what “long” 
meant. He cast around for a while, 
finally decided on 75 vears. If he had 
fixed on an age much greater than that, 
he would have had too few companies 
from which to collect data. 

Frasure began getting his data to- 
gether in 1947. Thus, his book deals 
with companies that “survived the 
period from 1873 to 1947.” ‘There 
turned out to be 30 such hardy out- 
fits in Allegheny County—among them 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., Inc.; H. J. 
Heinz Co. 
¢ The Area—Frasure picked Allegheny 
County for two reasons: (1) He lives 
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es | 
WILLIAM W. FRASURE is professor of 
accounting at University of Pittsburgh. 


there; (2) its business forms a 
sentative cross tion of U.S. 
try. 

“The level of business activity around 
Pittsburgh is so high that practically 
every field of manufacturing is repre- 
sented. Not only that, but almost ev ery 
field is represented by a big, full-blast 
operation. Frasure says, for instance, 
that during the first year of World War 
Il this one area turned out 86-million 
tons of steel—topping Germany’s out- 
put during the entire war-preparation 
period from 1933 to 1939. River freight 
to and from the area that same year was 
38-million tons, topping that of the 
Suez Canal. 

Amid this roaring activity, Frasure 
found his sampling of U.S. manufac- 
turers. 

e Who Succeeded—Back in 1873, there 
were 825 manufacturing concerns turn- 
ing out goods in Allegheny County. 
Frasure divided these into 10 fairly 
broad groups covering every field of 
manufacturing—except, of course, fields 
that at that time were undeveloped: 
plastics, radio and television, consumer 
electrical appliances, and the like. Then 
Frasure followed his 10 groups individ- 


repre- 
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Man at right, wearing heat-protective mask, adds alloying elements to ladle of molten steel. 


The Magic of a Little Boron 


Whenever steel needs to have special 
properties, such as unusual strength 
and ductility, you'll find an alloy steel 
at work. 

Alloys are the supermen among 
steels. The steelmaker produces them 
by adding a small percentage of one 
or more “alloying elements” to the 
molten metal in the ladle. Among the 
most common alloying elements are 
nickel, molybdenum, and chromium. 

Alloy materials are vital to the 
defense effort. Some items, such as en- 
gines of jet planes, have parts contain- 
ing as much as 50 to 80 per cent of 
alloying elements so as to withstand 
operating temperatures running as 
high as 2200 degrees. And with 
defense superimposed on civilian pro- 


duction, it all adds up to an unprece- 
dented demand for alloying mate- 
rials, with resulting shortages of 
nickel, molybdenum, and other alloy- 
ing elements. 

In many civilian applications in- 
volving high strength, steelmakers 
have found one answer to this critical 
situation in the use of alloy steels con- 
taining a very small amount of boron. 
Boron is plentiful. It is derived from 
borax, found in this country in almost 
unlimited quantities, most of it in 
California’s Death Valley. 

Boron alone is no substitute for the 
regular alloying elements, but when 


BETHLEHEM 


present in steel in very small amounts, 
less nickel, chromium, molybdenum, 
and other scarce elements are required 
for a given application. 

Steelmakers have been carrying on 
experimental work with boron and 
studying its effects in steel since 1938. 
These years of research and experi- 
ence are paying off today. 

The use of boron to stretch the 
available supply of alloying elements 
has helped the steelmaker to keep up 
the high production of alloy steels, so 
vital to both the civilian economy and 
the production of materials urgently 


needed for defense. 
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The most practical heavy-duty elevator. 


Oildraulic Elevators are de 
signed for low-cost installation 
and economical, trouble-free 
operation. No penthouse or 
heavy load-bearing shaftway 
structure needed . . . powerful 
hydraulic jack supports car and 
load. Rugged car construction to 
withstand shocks and jolts of 


Rotary Oildrauvlic Elevators 
FOR 2, 3 OR 4-STORY SERVICE 


power truck loading. Automatic 
floor leveling within 4” guar 
anteed, regardless of load size or 
rate of speed. Car sizes, capacities 
and controls as required. 

Over 50,000 Oildraulic Ele- 
vators and Lifts are now in use 
. . . backed by Rotary’s coast-to 
coast service organization 





For catalog, write Rotary Lift Co., 1129 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 





ually down to 1947, when only 30 of 
the original companies were left. 

By 1947 two of the original groups 
were no longer represented. The last 
of the 1873 petroleum companies faded 
out in 1906; the last of the leather com- 
panies in 1941. This doesn’t mean pe- 
troleum and leather are no longer 
among Pittsburgh’s industries. But 
these two industries can’t boast any out 
fits 75 years old. In the case of pe- 
troleum, some of the original plants are 
still operating; but their ownership, 
around the turn of the centurv, was 
shifted into one or another of the big 
companies that grew up at that time. 
In figuring a company’s age, Frasure 
considers it dead as soon as it gets 
swallowed by a larger outfit. 

The remaining eight groups divide 
up like this: iron and steel, 12 com 
panies still existing in 1947; nonferrous 
metals, five compa! wood products, 
four; printing, thr chemicals, two; 
food, one; stone, clay, and glass, one; 
miscellaneous fields, two 
e Second Look—I'rom this breakdown, 
it would seem that iron and steel com- 
panies knew more about survival than 
any of the other groups. This isn’t true. 
Frasure, like all statisticians, is fond 
of discrediting his own figures; he points 
out that the big reason iron and steel 
had so manv sui rs in 1947 was 
that the industry had more companies 
to start with in 187 

When vou stack the survivors against 
the starters in each group, you sec 
what Frasure is talking about. Iron 
and steel had 206 companies in 1873 
Stack the surviving 12 against that, 
and you get 5.8 urvival. Chemicals 
had only 35 con ; in 1873. But 
the two outfits that hung on until 1947 
give the chemica lustry a survival 
score of 5.7‘ 

Looking at th val scores rather 

than the bald st g numbers, vou 
get a picture like t Iron and steel 
came m first Db narrow margin 
Chemicals and printing tied for second 
place. ‘Then cat nferrous metals, 
with a score of wood products, 
3.4%; miscellane fields, 3.3%; food, 
1.6%; stone, cla nd glass, 1.1 
Petroleum and ther also ran. Sur 
vival score for tl tire 825 starters 
was 3.6% 
e Why They Succeeded—When he had 
finished with tatistics, Frasure 
went on a jaunt und Allegheny 
County. He called his 30 companies 
one by one and a them what magic 
potions they fig had kept them 
ilive so long. O f this came the 
most interesting t of the book 

Frasure broke t ompanies’ an- 
swers down und headings. Each 
heading described 1e specific factor 
that the compan id mentioned as 
1 cause of long life. Under each head- 
ing, he tabulated t 1umber of com- 
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Something new 


in the TV “picture”). 


In many parts of the country, the TV “black-out” will 
soon be lifted by new stations, including many on Ultra 


High Frequency channels . . . in other sections where VHF 


limitations now hold down the number of usable channels, 
UHF will permit more stations on the air. 


But television sets now in use or in production will have 
to. be converted so they can pick up the new LHF stations 
as wellas the VHF for which they were originally designed. 


Anv 


new 


For a number of years Mallory has been work- 
ing to develop a practical means of providing 
reception of all LHF and \ HF channels by all 
SY 0066 cc 


LHF Converter which makes that reception 


and is now producing the Mallory 


practical on an economical basis. 


UHF 


in the area where you live now or 


It permits you to tune in any station 
or VUE 
in the future. What's more, the Mallory Con- 
can be 


verter—as small as a portable radio 


connected easily in just a few minutes. 








a Ce 


TV set... in any UHF area can receive this 


TV picture with the Mallory UHF converter 


You can count on the Mallory LHF Converter 
just as manufacturers of many TV and radio 
sets depend on Mallory capacitors, resistors, 


tuners, contacts, switches and controls. 


To manufacturers whose products or processes 
touch the fields of electrochemistry, electronics 
or metallurgy, Mallory offers precision prod- 
ucts...skilled engineering assistance... unex- 
celled facilities and techniques. Call or write 
Mallory today for information that may help 


improve your products ...reduce your costs. 


Ultra High Frequency 


The LHF transmission range offers 70 
T! broadcasting channels as compared 
to only 12 channels in the ery High 
Frequency range now in general use. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 











TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS PRE-FABRICATED HOMES ELECTRIC HOIS 





as for YOU.... 





> >a great hand 
t cutting costs | 


...and how the road builders welcomed a hand. Their hands 
were tied by makeshift methods...a variety of implements 
never designed for the job. Then came the P&H Single Pass 
Soil Stabilizer. Now, one machine...one operator... all in a sin- 
gle pass with controlled methods. After it’s rolled, it’s done. You, 
the taxpayer, get more pleasant driving at far less cost since 
the road builders took the suggestion: let P&H give you a hand. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ONCE OVER RIGHTLY! Just one trip over 
the ground, and the PaH Single Pass Soil Stab- 
ilizer pulverizes, blends, mixes and spreads the 
road material, preparing a smooth, uniform 
base good for years of service. It always comes 
out right, because every step is accurately con- 
trolled. Right for all kinds of stabilized roads— 
soil cement, soil bituminous, or clay-gravel 
construction. 








SOIL STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 
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Electronic measuring equipment 
offers better, faster research —today! 


Every year finds a greater number of industries turning to 


modern electronic measuring equipment for more exact answers 
to complex engineering and research problems. In almost every 
field, leading manufacturers find electronic instruments save 
laboratory time, make research more productive at lower cost. 

The Hewlett-Packard Company is a recognized leader in the 
manufacture of electronic test instruments— basic measuring 
tools your engineers apply or adapt to your specific problems. 
These instruments are used in research and manufacturing 
throughout the world, and are distributed through the world’s 
largest organization of electronic engineer-salesmen. 


CATALOG 20-A /ists data and uses of over 100 major -hp- MEAS M é N TS 
instruments. Request it on your Company letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
Export: FRAZAR & HANSEN, LTD. San Francisco * Los Angeles * New York 


for speed and accuracy 





panies that thought the factor applied 
to them. 

¢ The Potions—On top of the list was 
the heading “general managerial ability 
of specific individuals.” ‘Twenty-nine of 
the 30 companies mentioned some par- 
ticular executive whose ability they 
thought had played a part in keeping 
them alive over the 75-year period. 

Second on the list, with 28 votes, was 
“established reputation of trade styles, 
brand names, etc.” Third, with 26 men- 
tions, was “birth of children within 
the controlling families willing and 
capable of successfully continuing the 
firm.” The reason this factor ranks so 
high probably is that 75 years ago there 
was nothing corresponding to the mod- 
em career executive, who can move 
from a top position in one firm to a top 
position in another without batting an 
eyelash. If a company needed a new 
generation of managers, it had to grow 
its own. 

Fourth and fifth placers, with 25 and 
and 20 mentions respectively, were “‘ex- 
perience of founders prior to origin of 
the firm,” and “inferiority of competi- 
tors’ products.” 

It’s significant, as Frasure points out, 
that among the first five factors, three 
have to do with specific individuals 
rather than with more general economic 
and business factors. 
¢ Surprises—When you go farther 
down the list, you run into some start- 
ling developments. It turns out, for 
instance, that “extensive advertising” 
ranks among; five other items in last 
place, with only one vote. Consider: 
ably more important than advertising, 
according to these 30 wise old com- 
panies, is “conservative Scotch-Presby- 
terian influence,” which ranks in 16th 
place with four votes. (Pittsburgh is 
predominantly Presbyterian.) 

Similarly, “acquisition of competi- 
tive concerns,” and “control over trans- 
portation” rank in next-to-last place, 
with two votes. Beating these items 
with four votes is “intention to perpetu- 
ate firm because of pride rather than 
profit.” 
¢ Large View—Even when he had col- 
lected this rather unexpected set of 
figures, Frasure wasn’t satisfied. He 
went ahead on another tabulation. This 
time, he took the 55 long-life factors, 
grouped them under 12 headings. 

In first place among these general 
headings was “specific individuals,” 
with 30.7% of the total votes. Second 
came “control—monopolistic elements” 
(such things as monopoly of the market, 
product control from patents). Third 
was “financing”; fourth, “production 
methods”; fifth, “competition” (suc- 
cessful weapons or lucky breaks against 
competitors). In last place among thesc 
general heads was “protection against 
risks,” with only 1.1% of the total men- 
tions. 
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Shortages of some materials—particularly base 
metals—have been causing disturbances in your pro- 
duction for some time. Your endeavors to maintain 
output at the highest rate that conditions permit 
have made it necessary for you to accept brands of 
products that you might not normally buy. 

Occasionally, you would be obliged to accept a 
brand that did not measure up to your standards and 
therefore proved itself a poor substitute. Its short- 
coming would become evident only after the mate- 
rial was installed or “worked.” 


Wherever materials are in short supply it is 
imperative that quality and the length of inherent 
service be important considerations in the selection 
of the available brands intended for either original 
or replacement installation. 

Wolverine is a brand of tube that lives up to its 
promises—and has the abnormal life expectancy 
that is demanded today. It is quality-controlled 
from ore to finished product. 

To be sure, specify Wolverine. 

WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, Inc., producers 
of quality-controlled tube for refrigeration, processing 
industries, plumbing, heating and air-conditioning, 
automotive and aviation—1469 Central Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. and Decatur, Ala. 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES: 


What Business Might Be Like 


The difference between a_business- 
man and an office manager is this: 
The businessman looks ahead. The 
man who merely manages an office 
knows exactly where he is; the business- 
man tries to find out where he’s going. 

Of course, it’s hard—maybe impos- 
sible—for even the most astute busi- 
nessman to see his course clearly. If 
it weren’t, there'd be more multi- 
millionaires. Then, too, the need for 
plotting a long-range course varies in 


104 


kind and in degree. The man in a 
business with long lead-time concen- 
trates on guessing what product design 
will be most acceptable five years 
hence; another businessman mav_ be 
most interested in how many customers 
there'll be, where they'll be living, how 
much spending money they'll have in 
their pockets 

Even the skeptics who don’t believe 
the future can be predicted accurately 
enough to influence their management 
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decisions still look ahead. They find 
such studies ess to keeping their 
executives alert table. They want 
to know where t ré before 
thev’ve been ther 
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the general economy and with specific 
industries. 


I. Pressure on Planning 


The long view is forced on some 
companies by the nature of their work. 
Steel companies, for example, must 
look into the future as far as they can, 
to plan their raw materials sources and 
to develop products that will follow the 
market, geographically and economi- 
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cally. Companies like Bethlehem Steel 
and Republic Steel must keep on top 
of the broadest trends: population 
growth, per capita use of steel. 

Chemical, oil, and electric power 
companies are other examples of those 
that are forced to look far ahead, 
whether o1 no. It often takes five to 
seven years to get a complex chemical 
plant, refinery, or power station into 
production 

‘It is necessary,” says a spokesman 


1931 1941 1951 1961 


Gross national product 


(1935-39 
=100) : 


1931 1941 1951 F9ag 


Industrial production index 


for one big chemical producer, “to 
chart a course to keep from being buf- 
feted about by short-term swings in 
the industry.” 

¢ Short Long-Range—The most popu- 
lar period for forward looking is re 
years. Rather than take this look just 
once in a while, most companies fol- 
low the same practice as General 
Electric Co. (BW —Apr.19’52,p118). 
Each year they pick up their five-year 
plan, cut a year off the near end, and 
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a“ 


. . . Long-range studies 
make executives _ think, 
make them adaptable . . .” 
SPECIAL REPORT starts on p. 104 


project a year at the far end of it. 

To economists who deal in 10-year 
and 25-year projections, five years may 
seem like fs scone planning. But 
even this period is a comparatively new 
span for businessmen to adopt in plan- 
ning. And it still may be too long, in 
the opinion of some. 

In any case, companies usually limit 
their detailed planning to one year or, 
in the case of the oil industry, up to 
three years. International Harvester Co. 
has tried forecasting sales volume be- 
yond 18 months, but found a degree of 
error so high that this phase of long- 
range planning was dropped. Product 
engineering and overseas operations are 
still planned on a five- to TO-year scale, 
however. 
¢ Happy Medium—Eastman Kodak Co. 
updates its five-year planning each year 
and also reviews the past two years 
each spring. Plans are made in detail 
only for about one year ahead, however. 
Eastman feels it isn’t possible to pre- 
dict the long-term future with “any 
great degree of accuracy,” but that the 

ve-year studies have a wholesome effect 
It makes executives 
them adaptable, says 


on management. 
think, makes 
Eastman. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. bases 
its plans - plant expansion and mod- 
ernizing on a four- to five-year forecast. 
It also keeps abreast of longer-range 
studies, such as those by Dr. Sumner 
Slichter, the Twentieth Century Fund, 
and the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers—but only because of 
their value as general indicators. Such 
studies are “too nebulous” to be a 
sound basis for executive decisions, 
Westinghouse feels. 

A big oil company also questions 
the accuracy of predictions going be- 
yond four or five years. This company 
feels flexibility to meet changing con- 
ditions must be the prime feature of 
its planning It considers long-range 
planning essential, however, “in en- 
abling us to foresee trends and in keep- 
ing us alert to all factors pertinent to 
our business.” 
¢ Pinning It Down—Quite a tew com- 
panics say they aren’t concerned with 
the more general phases of long-range 
planning. They don’t worry about pre- 
dictions of the gross national product 
10 years hence; some don’t even look 
at industrywide forecasts. This attitude 
usually derives from: 

¢ Being in a growth industry that 
can just about choose its own course. 
e Having more specific data avail- 
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able to them than most industries have. 

An example of the first type is a 
major chemical company that calls its 
own form of long-range planning 
“building up from the bottom.” It 
ignores predictions of gross national 
yr instead, it decides on a goal 
or five years hence, then shapes plans 
to attain this goal. It — as it 
pleases, always has a backlog of de- 
sirable projects to toss in whenever 
construction costs dip. 

Examples of the second type can be 
found in the rubber industry. Tire 
companies generally can plan further 
ahead, and more specifically, than the 
average manufacturer can: They have 
a wealth of basic data about the num- 
ber of cars and trucks on the road, 
the replacement rate, the mileage 


driven. They also benefit by elaborate 
studies made by the oil companies. 
These companies don’t have to work 
out percentage shares of gross national 
product; they know just about how 
many tires people will be buying in 
Serie to 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., also 
nails its five-year planning down to 
specific product lines. It sizes up what 
industry sales will be, then decides what 
share Sylvania should have in that line 
and sets its production goals accord- 
ingly. 

Some companies that would like to 
plan everything down to the last detail 
simply can’t do it. The auto industry, 
for instance, has to look well ahead of 
its product engineering—it takes a mini- 
mum of 18 months from design ap- 
proval to the start of production—but 
production volume and marketing cam- 
paigns have to be worked out year by 
year. Long-range population and in- 
come trends have an almost academic 
interest for the auto builder who’s in 
the hurlyburly of fast-changing com- 
petition. Yet Detroit, too, sees that 
the fate of the industry as a whole 
lies in those figures. 
¢ Perspective—No matter how much or 
how little they use general statistics 
as a direct guide to planning, business- 
men applaud long-range studies for the 
perspective they give. These studies 
show the potential, the size of the 
melon to be cut by industry. 


ll. The National Economy 


The McGraw-Hill Dept. of Eco- 
nomics report deals with the probable 
growth, not the maximum possible 
growth, of (1) the national economy 
as a whole and (2) the growth pos- 
sibilities of certain key industries. 

Charts on pages 104 and 105 show 
how McGraw-Hill economists look at 
U. S. growth potentials for 1961. Based 
on the economy’s growth in the past, 
they suggest what can happen—not 
necessarily what will happen. They are 


predicated on having no war in the 
meantime and on having reasonably 
full employment in 1961. They are 
figured in 1951 dollars. 

Landmarks of this 
clude: 

eA $380-billion gross national 
product, 16% higher than in 1951. 

¢ A population of 175-million, up 
14% from 1951. 

e A labor force of 67.7-million, an 
increase of 3.5-million from 1951. 

e Consumer expenditures of 
around $255-billion, up $50-billion. 

e Business capital expenditures of 
about $27-billion, $4-billion higher 
than in 1951. 

e New construction, about $36- 
billion worth, 20% above 1951. 

How closely the 1961 economy ap- 
proaches these figures will be deter- 
mined chiefly by three elements: (1) 
population growth, especially of the 
labor force, (2) length of the work 
week, and (3) productivity of labor. 
¢ Population—Between 1941 and 1951, 
the experts were confounded by far 
more growth of population than they 
had dreamed possible. In wartime, 
people were marrying earlier; in pros- 
perity, they were having more children. 
Furthermore, medical advances—partly 
war-stimulated—greatly extended the 
span of life. 

The McGraw-Hill study counts on 
persistence of these trends, though 
there'll be fewer marriages in the late 
50’s (since fewer births occurred in 
the depression 30's Life extension 
will continue, though perhaps not so 
spectacularly as in the 40's. 

e Labor Force—Two opposing factors 
will operate in the labor market. The 
depression letdown in births means 
there will be fewer new workers in the 
years just ahead; on the other hand, 
the trend toward women in industry 
continues, and workers are living longer. 

The study notes a tendency to 
shorten the work week, however. In 
1961 the average worker will spend 
only about 40 hours on the job, com- 

ared with 47 hours in 1931 and 44 
ones in 1951. Thus, the increase in 
total national output will have to come 
from greater productivity rather than 
from working more hours. 
e Productivity—Effectiveness of the 
labor force depends (1) on how much 
money will be invested in new and 
better industrial equipment and (2) on 
how well the workers use the more 
efficient machinery. These things will 
be decided by whether or not the 
political and social climate creates the 
appropriate incentives 

Political forces today are outwardly 
expansionist—both parties favor full em- 
ployment and military and economic 
support of free nations. Yet, in prac- 
tice, political moves often discourage 
expansion, notably through attacks on 


look 


ahead in- 
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ROCKY ROAD TO RUIN...FOR ANYTHING Bur NYLON 


A big chunk of rock punching into the 
tire of a heavily loaded truck can do a 
lot of bruising damage to the tire cords. 
On the New Jersey Turnpike project 
shown above, these bruises led to blow- 
outs that were ruining 1 out of every 3 
tires. About half way through the proj- 
ect the contractor started using tires 
with cords of Du Pont nylon fiber. Not 
one of the 45 tires installed blew out 
during the remainder of the job. He’s 
now changing completely to nylon. 
The toughness of nylon gives a tire 
bruise resistance to take the body 
punches on an off-the-road job like this. 
Nylon’s resilient strength makes it able 
to stand up to the constant flexing a 
tire undergoes even on the smoothest 
highway. And nylon has the heat re- 
sistance to withstand road tempera- 


tures that often go above boiling. 

For any use, Du Pont nylon fibers 
resist deterioration by water, oils, soil 
rot, alkalies, mold and mildew . . . are 
strong and durable, yet light in weight. 
And nylon fabrics can be heat-set to 
hold shape. 

Find out how nylon is being put to 
work by many industries —making new 
products, improving old products, in- 


creasing the efficiency of production 
methods, 


NEW BOOKLET: “Nylon Textile Fibers in In- 
dustry” contains 23 case histories, shows 
you how businessmen are using nylon in 
industry today. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Textile Fibers Department, Room 6514-B-5, 
Nemours Bldg., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


NYLON 
ACETATE 


acrylic fiber 


polyester fiber 


Du Pont fibers are planned for better living 
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By every quality and perform- 

ance standard Aetna bearings 

measure up to modern indus- 
try’s increasingly exacting needs. They’re 
built TOUGH, to stay TOUGH, in 
industry’s TOUGHEST jobs, in industry’s 
finest equipment. 


Knowing the critical days that lie ahead for 
the equipment YOU make or use, it stands to 
reason you'll place more emphasis on the 
quality of the bearings you buy and the 
anti-friction engineering service you employ. 
In that direction we have no better sales 
talk to offer than the fact that we serve the 
Nation’s foremost manufacturers—that 80% 
of our business comes from firms we have 
served for 20 or more of our 36 years. 


AETNA BALL AND ROLLER BEARING CO. 
4600 Schubert Ave. . Chicago 39, Ill. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
MISCELLANEOUS PRECISION PARTS 
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It will grow four to 
five times faster than 
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corporate profits that are the chief 
source of capital for modernization and 
new plants. 

Powerful labor groups, too, are more 
concerned with seizing a larger share 
of present production than with increas- 
ing the total production. 
¢ Can Go Either Way—“It is wholly 
possible,” says the MeGraw-Hill report, 
“for politicians, labor leaders, or busi- 
nessmen themsclves, to stunt our 
1951-61 growth by mismanagement, by 
bad planning, by the pursuit of theories 
that do not fit the realities of this dec- 
ade, and bv underconfidence as well as 
by overconfidence.” 

However, it would be equally possi- 
ble, the economists say, to increase 
productivity by 3% to 5% a vear. The 
appraisal of the 1961 potential is based 
conservatively on an average increase 
of about 1 vear, the average in- 
crease for 1929-1950. 

Prices in the charts are measured 
in 1951 dollars. Business planning, 
though, should allow for a gradual rise 
in the price level, maybe 3% a vear in 
wages and 1% a year in wholesale 
prices. 


lil. Industry by Industry 


You can’t look at an industry in isola- 
tion, of course. There’s an intricate 
relationship between, for example, the 
manufacture of synthetic fibers and the 
textile market, between the market for 
electrical appliances and the demand 
for clectric power. 

In the McGraw-Hill study, nearly 
every ficld shows substantial potential 


1951 1961 


arate industries 
the chemical 
lectric power 


for growth. If an 

can top the rest, it be 

process industric 

and manufacturing 
Following is a of what the 

growth in the over-all economy can 


mean to various industries: 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES... 


"|. . to grow spectacularly. 
Production may well gain 
75% in the next 10 
years...” 


There’s almost 1 1 on the possible 
growth of chemica industries 
(chart, above N liscoveries con 
tinually broaden tl nge of chemical 
products. And the ducts come from 
relatively cheap materials, at a high 
productivity rate \ chemical works 
uses amazingly litt Its products 
usually replace art that have a high 
labor content. S mand isn’t likely 
to slacken. Chet production may 
well gain 75% by 61 

Synthetics, rather than the old-linc 
heavv chemicals be the stars of 
chemistrv’s show ll be replacing 
more costly fibe tals, and other 
natural materials iccclerating pace 

New synthetic fibers promise to revo 
lutionize the text siness by 1961 
(BW—Apr.19’52 More than 20% 
of our textile fib ire manmade; 
bv 1961, close to will be. Even 


rocess 
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How will that shiny new machine, 
appliance or equipment that you man- 
ufacture look after six months—a year 
—five years? 


Will bolts and screws show ugly 
signs of rust? Will nuts corrode, so 
that their removal requires a hacksaw? 


Harper Fastenings of non-ferrous 
metals and all stainless steels will 
solve your corrosion troubles—pro- 
tect the equipment you manufacture 
throughout its life. 

H. M. Harper is the world’s largest 
exclusive producer of bolts, screws, 
nuts, rivets, studs, washers, cotter pins, 
of brass, naval bronze, silicon bronze, 
Monel, nickel, aluminum, and all 
stainless steels. Over 7,000 items in 
stock, bringing you these advantages: 


All your requirements from one source 


One order to write 
One account to keep 


One bill to pay 


Harper distributors are located in 
every market area. Back of them is a 
vast reservoir of metallurgical experi- 
ence and engineering skill to assist 
you in solving any corrosion problem. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 


HARPER 
EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 


10-32 x 1” Round Head, 18-8 Stainless 
Steel Machine Screw. One of 7,000 fas- 
tening items carried in stock. 


HARPER 


Everlasting | 





Clash Hating Chee! 


Automatic Stokers 


Gmbustionecr® gives more 


heat with less work at 
lower cost! 


Combustioneer Automatic Coal Stokers get 
all the heat out of the coal. A patented trans- 
mission and the Automatic Respirator, both 
originated by Combustioneer, keep the fire- 
bed porous and free-burning, utilizing the 
maximum thermal efficiency of the fuel! 
Fully automatic! Rugged, for longest life! 


Save up to 30%! 

Wherever you use coal . . . in a store, garage, 
hotel, apartment house, greenhouse, large or 
small factory . . . you can slash that high 
heating cost, with Combustioneer Automatic 
Coa! Stokers, using cheaper coal and /ess of 
it, saving on firing labor especially if you 
install a Bin-Feed Model. Yes, you can easily 
save up to 30% of present fuel costs, over 
50% on firing time and labor! 


A Size for YOUR Service! 
There are Combustioneer Stokers in both 
Hopper and Bin-Feed Models, the latter with 
a patented worm transfer mechanism that 
picks up coal up to 161 feet under the pile. 
Capacities range from 9 to 1100 Ibs., per 
hour. Write for full information, including 
a free beating survey of your installation. 
Combustioneer Division, THE STEEL PRODUCTS 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, DEPT. C, SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO, 

t yj quipmeni 
nce 1928" 


GAS BURNERS * HIGH AND LOW 
PRESSURE OIL BURNERS © STOKERS 
COAL-GAS-OIL FURNACES © HUMIDIFIERS 





natural fibers will be treated chemically 
to forestall shrinking or wrinkling. Moro 
nylon will go into industrial products. 

Plastics are still finding new 
uses (BW—Feb.23'52,p66). Production 
should top 3-billion Ib. a year by 1961, 
a 20% gain over 1951. You'll see more 
molded plastics in place of metal and 
wood, more plastic sheetings in place 
of textiles, more plastic adhesives and 
coatings. 

Petrochemicals have barely scratched 
the surface of their usefulness (BW— 
Sep.22'51,p130). Oil companies will 
go deeper into chemical byproducts of 
their refineries. By 1961, the industry 
is convinced, half of all synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals will be made from oil 
and natural gas. Until recently, only 
25% came from oil, 75% from coal. 

Drugs will be in ever greater demand. 
Doctors have new chemical weapons 
against disease and the failings of old 
age, and they know how to use them. 
Not merely the antibiotics that get the 
big headlines should gain in the next 
10 years, but also every other kind of 
medicinal—our whole level of medical 
care is rising. 

Farm chemicals will gain one-third 
or more in consumption as the ceaseless 
depletion of the soil and the increasing 
cost of farm labor lav heavier stress on 
vield per acre. That means more fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, and weed killers, 
more drugs to stimulate growth and cut 
disease among livestock. 


WES Ce 

“. . . should make their 
biggest gain in natural gas; 
its sales will at least 


An abundance of fuel at reasonable 
prices is one of the influences for mush- 
room growth of the chemical and elec- 
trical industries. Coal, oil, and natural 
gas will be amply available even though 
demand will nse. Heaviest demand, of 
course, will be for oil (BW—Mar.8’52, 
p21) and natural gas (BW-—Sep.30’50, 
p75), as it has been in recent years 
In 1951, however, more oil and gas 
sources were discovered than the 
country used (BW —Mar.15'52,p28). 

Fastest growth will be in use of gas 
for industry and for home heating. 
Natural gas sales almost doubled be- 
tween 1946 and 1951; they could again 
double, perhaps triple, in the next 10 
years. Gas will fill an increasing share 
of the nation’s fuel needs at the expense 
of coal and oil, but over-all consump- 
ticn will be going up. Total use of 
energy for heat, light, power, and 
transportation is expected to climb 


more than 25% by 1961. Increased 


demand for electric power, for example, 
will call for more coal as well as more 
hydroelectric projects; multiplying _ of 
autos and trucks will require multiply- 
ing of gasoline production. 
¢ Qualitative Changes—When more 
cars and trucks travel more miles, the 
quantity of fuel will have to increase. 
More than that, though, the type of 
fuel coming from refineries will 
change in the next 
New high-compression auto engines 
(BW-—Jan.26'52,p62) will need gasoline 
in higher octane ratings. Railroads and 
truckers will have more diesels on the 
road; that means more¢ fuel. 
Refiners will have produce more 
light fuels, proportionately less of the 
heavy heating fuels. 


LO years. 


diesel 


METALS INDUSTRIES ... 


“.. move toward ‘normal’ 
market of up fo 5'/2-million 
autos a year, office ma- 
chines replacing armies of 


Tr. high de- 
mand or machine tools...” 


talworking indus- 
than average 
That’s because 
1 wide range of 
to hydraulic 
Here are 


Prospects for m«¢ 
tries range from bett 
to well below 
the category has su 
products, from hand 
presses as big as a house 
some of the high spot 
e Autos and Trucks—The automotive 
market is broader and deeper than any- 
one imagined only few years ago. 
Experts were talking then of a “nor- 
mal” market of 34-million cars a year; 
now they're raising their sights to 44- 
million or 54-million cars a year. 

More trucks, too, have been sold 
than even the optimists dreamed. The 
present railway rate structure, vis-a-vis 
truck rates, will help trucks take an 
increasing amount of trafic away from 
the railroads. So will new transporta- 
tion demands, such as those arising 
from popularity of frozen foods, that 
call for a trucker’s flexibility of service. 

Postwar prosperity and redistribution 
of income account for both phenomena. 
Today some 23-million families earn 
more than $3,000 a year; that promotes 
a general upgrading in the auto market. 
With a trend toward more leisure 
time, more interest in_ recreation, 
people will be driving more miles each 
vear, wearing out their cars faster. In 
the trucking field, operators have been 
caring money fast enough to plow 
huge sums back into new equipment. 
¢ Railway Equipment—You might not 
think that the railroads, scheduled to 
go on losing patronage to trucks and 


averag 
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When you seek 


modern business 


efficiency, see the dealer who features 


STEELCASE 


You can decrease personnel turnover, simplify office work-flow and in- 
crease employee morale through Steelcase office engineering. Your Steel- 
case dealer will show you how modern office furnishings, tailored to the 
job, will increase efficiency, speed the work of your entire office system. 
He will save you time, money and valuable space. Comfortable, con- 
venient Steelcase furnishings combine smart, modern appearance (a wide 
range of colors, new metallic finishes, matching upholstery and tops) 
with the economy of standardized, interchangeable parts. Why not con- 
sult your Steelcase dealer today and see how economically you can have 
a completely modernized office. 


Voy Look for Steelcase in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 


— ee = 2 ey) 


Business #£ ‘quipment 


For new ideas in office planning, write for ‘Tooling Up Your Office’’ 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Here are just two of the many kinds of cloth tapes and 

paper masking tapes made by Mystik. They meet the toughest 
specifications demanded by the government—but they go 
beyond that. They’re built to meet your needs . . . on the 
production line and for protective shipping. MysT1K is proved 
under toughest conditions . . . Mystik Cloth Tapes supplied 
65% of the total needs of industry and the armed forces during 
World War II. Write for full information and samples. 

Mystik Adhesive Products, 2636 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. 


Mystik Cloth Tapes ° Mystik Paper Masking Tapes . Mystik Protecto-Mask 
Mystik Dri-Pipe ° Mystik Spra-Mask ° Mystik Sond-blast 








”. .. Foolproof, high-speed 
machines will give a new 
look to the office...” 


SPECIAL REPORT starts on p. 104 


planes, would be good customers for 
new equipment in the next 10 years. 
But everything points to a demand for 
equipment higher than before Korea. 
Railroads, like some other industries, 
are going through a revolution, at the 
moment led by dieselization. ‘The shift 
to diesels will continue; at the same 
time, newly developed coal- and oil 
fired gas turbine locomotives will ap 
pear on the rails in rebuttal. And, to 
meet increasing ipetition, railroads 
must cut costs. Lightweight passenger 
cars and roller-bearing freight cars 
(BW—Mar.29’52,p152) look like a good 
way to do it. So the railroads will buy 
all the new equipment they can afford. 
e Office Machinery—Virtually fool 
proof, high-speed ichines will give 
the new look to th fice of tomorrow. 


A few machines capable of doing every 


thing from solving simultaneous equa 
tions to registering banking transactions 
in half a dozen rrencies will turn 
out the work faster than a whole army 
of pencil-pushers | typewriter-pound- 
ers. 

Besides speed d accuracy, these 


machines have t ther factors work- 
ing for their adopt by business: (1) 
the upward trend of wages for clerical 
help and (2) th videning use of 
statistical research both business and 
government. N lectronic models 
(BW—Apr.19’52 re opening up 
statistical fields a t hardly touched 

Since 1939, sa f tabulating and 
accounting mach v have tripled. 
They could well triple again in the 
next 10 or 15 
e Other Machinery—For the same rea- 
son that chemical fertilizers, weed- 
killers, and insecticides are gaining im- 
portance, farm machinery will be more 
widely used. The reason: Farm costs 
are rising, especially for labor, and 
there’s new emphasis on yield per acre. 
It will take more than 10 years to bring 
all U.S. commer farms up to first- 
class standards of mechanization. 

Construction machinery, too, will 
sell faster than tl werage industrial 
product. With | costs zooming, 
contractors will | inder pressure to 
buy everv labor-saving device within 
reason. The g1 ig population will 
need more hom« it especially more 
schools and me hospitals (BW, 
Special Report to Executives—May3’52, 
p88). And the: 1 highway boom 
ahead that will eclipse the good roads 
outburst of the 19 

Special industrial machinery of ail 
kinds will be promoted by the labor 
cost pressure. Nearly half the coal 
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industry will have adopted continuous 
mining equipment by 1961. There'll 
be more prepackaging of meats and 
other foods, more processing of frozen 
concentrates. Factories and warehouses 
will buy more materials-handling equip- 
ment; industries will tend toward more 
automation (BW—Mar.29’52,p146). 

¢ Machine Tools—Despite the discour- 
agement of capital expenditures by the 
political squeeze on retained earnings 
of corporations, there'll be ample im- 
petus for sale of machine tools. Of 
course, more efficient new machines 
will always be in demand for replacing 
old machines. 

An inventory in 1950 by American 
Machinist, a McGraw-Hill publication, 
revealed that 43% of our machine tools 
then were at least 10 vears old; 20% 
were at least 20 years old. This situa- 
tion hasn’t improved much since 1950. 
A McGraw-Hill survey of manufactur- 
ers’ plans for expenditures on plant 
shows increasing budget allowances to 
replace obsolete machinery. 


Editors of Electrical World, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication, expect industrial 
sales of electric power to rise 50% by 
1961 and residential sales to more than 
double. Power should stay cheap; it 
can be generated with relatively little 
labor, and the cost per unit goes down 
fast as volume goes up. Electricity will 
be one of the great bargains of the 
1950's. 
¢ Industrial, Commercial—Some of the 
greatest users of electric power also 
happen to be the banner growth indus- 
tries: chemical producers, for example. 
This raises industry’s consumption of 
power per unit of production. In 1951 
industry used about 1-billion kwh. for 
each point of production on the Fed- 
eral Reserve index; by 1961 the unit 
should be one-third larger. 

Stores, offices, and schools should 
be hungrier for electricity as the num- 
ber of lighting fixtures and air-condi- 
tioning units is multiplied. Use of 
electricity in commercial cooking is 
rising. Power sales to stores, restaurants, 
and other small businesses may double 
by 1961. 
¢ Residential Demand—Flectrification 
of itidustry in the 1920’s was a mile- 
stone in the progress of power com- 
pot. Increasing electrification of 
omes, especially farm homes, promises 
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He listens by looking... 


And why not? It takes the 
guesswork out of test work. 


UIET BALL BEARINGS are longer running, smoother run- 
ning, stand up better under heavy loads. That’s why 
Federal inspectors rely on their eyes rather than their 

ears when testing the sound of a bearing. They use an Ander- 
ometer, a highly sensitive machine which picks up a bearing’s 
slightest whisper and translates it into electrical impulses. By 
glancing at the dial indications, the inspector can easily tell if 
the bearing is up to Federal standards. This “listening by look- 
ing” is but one of the many tests that guarantee top-notch per- 


formance from every Federal Ball Bearing. 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Hederal BALL BEARINGS 


One of America’s Leading Ball Bearing Manufacturers 











Klixon Protectors Keep Customers 
Satisfied, Say Motor Repair 
Shop Partners 


BOSTON, MASS.: Bernard M. Rosenberg 
and wl Ly partners, Park Arma- 
ture Com et extra Customer satisfaction 
by using Lix IN Protectors. 


“In our experience, any motor not protected 
against excessive temperature rise and Current 
drain is subject to unnecessary failure. As the 
largest fractional motor oes shop in New 
England, with cusone all over the count 

weve fou Protectors provi le 
this RAL, a. the burnouts 

iad so often in unprot motors. 


The Klixon Protector il- 
lustrated keeps motors in 

ectrical appliances and 
other motor-driven equip- 
ment from overheating and 
burning out. Look for 
equipment with Klixon- 
Protected motors for 
trouble-free motor 


.iR0N 


meant, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





No. 2 in a Series 


MOVING MILES 


of experience 


ows Joowie 


Your... 
satisfaction is the result of this lon 
moving record. Every detail will 
be attended to. Breakable goods 
carefully packed and unpacked; 
valuables transported without 
scratching or marring finishes. 
Every... 
move by National is made in dust- 
proof, rain-proof vans, so that no 
article arrives stained or dusty. 


Yes Sir... 


for the best moving service, con- 
tact your nearest National office 
or agent — refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 


pe AGENCY ORGan, 
ae re 


NATIONALVAR LINES 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
tos amers DALLAS 


Exec. Offices: 2431 Irving Pard Road, Chicago, I. 
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- Percent 


had no... : 





The Market for Appliances 


On Jan. 1, 1952, these 
percentages of U.S. homes 








to be equally sensational in the next 
10 years. Power use per residential 
customer is expected to double. 

Makers of electrical appliances will 
be as happy about this as the producers 
of power will be. The McGraw-Hill 
study bears out industry claims that 
there’s still a great, unsaturated market 
for new gadgets (BW—Mar.15’52, 
p30). Notable among these appliances 
(chart, above) are electric heaters 
and air conditioners, dishwashers, dis- 
posal units, clothes dryers, bed cover- 
ings. Whole areas don’t have television 
(BW—Apr.19’52,p27). 
¢ Getting Out the Volts—To meet the 
increased demands .f industry and 
householders, the electric utilities in- 
dustry will have to double its capacity 
by 1961. That's the informed guess 
of the Electrical World editors. In 
turn, the manufacturers of generators, 
transmission equipment can count on a 
huge new demand. 


You can’t write off the railroads, cer- 
tainly not the bus and truck lines, but 
the next decade will be the heyday of 
the airlines. Air passenger-miles should 
double. The most conservative appraisal 
finds air cargo volume at least doubling 





in 10 years; industry studies, such as 
that of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. (BW— 
Feb.16’52,p52), insist that air cargo 
volume will be from six to 13 times as 
high in 1955 as in 1950, depending on 
how much investment the carriers make 
in. planes and cargo-handling facilities. 
Of all forms of tr insportation, avia- 
tion alone is still making rapid tech- 
nological progress, the McGraw-Hill 
study finds. All-weather navigation aids 
are improving safety, minimizing the 
number of flights that have to be can- 
celed. Turboprop or jet engines will 
cut flying time; helicopters will speed 
trips to and from airports and between 
neighboring cities (BW—Nov.24'51, 
pl32 
¢ Big Investment—The indicated in- 
crease in air trafic means steady de- 
mand for new planes, new airports, new 
electronic devices. Federal programs 
already in being add up to more than 
$1-billion for improving navigation aids 
and another $1-billion for airport con- 
struction in the next decade. 
Americans will spend more moncy 
than ever before for business and vaca- 
tion flights. The gain will speed up as 
the cost of air travel is reduced by big- 
ger volume, more efficient operation. 
Comparable growt!l doubtful in the 
personal-plane ficld until cost of such 
planes is greatly reduced and private 
flying is safer. 
° Highway and Rail—Trends in ground 
transport shape up rising in total 
highway traffic, le r slightly down in 
rail trafic. The big highway splurge 
that’s just ahead divert more pas 
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Controlling moisture 
for smokes and sweets... 


ATLAS CHEMICALS 





Nature is a powerful enemy of many consumer 
goods manufacturers. During product processing, 
packaging, distribution, sale and use they must guard quality 
against changes in temperature and humidity... 


or suffer sales losses 
Many ‘‘weather-conscious’’ manufacturers depend on 
products from Nature's v 


dry weather . . . cuts down moisture pick-up when it is damp and 
rainy. It is widely used today in cigarettes . . . toothpaste . . . cos- 


metics . . . pharmaceuticals 


You will find Atlas sorbitol offers five outstanding advantages as 
a conditioning agent. It is uniform in quality . . . non-volatile ... 
water-white with a mild, sweet taste . . . available in quantity 
... and stable in price. 
Sorbitol is one of a varied group of Atlas chemicals that 
includes dry polyester resins, non-ionic detergents, wetting 
agents, emulsifiers, stearic acids and textile ‘‘assist- 
ants.’’ All help industry improve processes or 
products. Find out how they can work for 
rou by contacting Atlas today. 








Steel fabrication 
problem got you 


over 4 barre 


® Put International Steel to 
work on your tough projects. 

Wherever the application of 
fabricated steel is concerned ... 
whether working from available 
specifications or starting from 
scratch ... International Steel’s 
engineering staff doesn’t know 
the word “impossible.” That's 
why they’ve always welcomed— 
oak successfully solved—a host 
of the most unusual problems 
involving the special fabrication 
of steel. They'll welcome the 
chance to do the same for you. 

A letter briefing your problem 
—or even a simple sketch—will 
bring a prompt and frank anal- 
ysis. Address it to “Special Proj- 
ects Director,” please. 


Coal tipple framing— 
spectally engineered 
for economical produc- 
tion—another difficult 
fabrication problem 
solved by Interna- 
tional, 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL is a prime 
source for: Structural Steel; Steel Build- 
ing Products; Warehouse Steel; Stand- 
ard Steel Buildings; Farm Buildings; 
Aviation Buildings; Revolving Door 
Entrances; Industrial Doors; Railroad 
Products; Stainless Steel Products; 
Lindsay Structures. 


INTERNATIONAL 
whan, COMPANY 


1923 EDGAR STREET 


EVANSVILLE 
116 





INDIANA, U.S.A, 


“. .. Light metals are prov- 
ing better and cheaper for 
many uses .. .” 

SPECIAL REPORT starts on p. 104 


sengers and freight from the rails. Yet 
the total volume of traffic will be on the 
rise, and railways can make a strong bid 
by modernizing equipment, methods. 


MINERALS... 


. A big day dawns for 
the light metals and the 
high-speed alloys . . .” 


The old standbys, such as copper 
and iron, won't gain so fast as the 
light metals, such as aluminum, mag- 
nesium, titanium. Their high-grade 
deposits are being worked out, and 
production from low-grade ores will 
cost more. Light metals are proving 
better and cheaper for many uses. 

Titanium (BW —Jul.21’51 p62) has 
strikingly great potentialities, as yet 
scarcely tapped. It’s abundant and by 
far the strongest metal in proportion 
to weight that’s now known. It also 
withstands high temperatures and _re- 
sists corrosion especially well. If refin- 
ing techniques can be worked out, con- 
sumption may reach 500,000 tons or 
more each year by 1961; last year we 
used only ‘700 tons. 

Aluminum also holds promise of 
spectacular growth (BW —Mar.1’52, 
pl9). The industry expects to more 
than double 1951 consumption of 1- 
million tons by 1961. Aluminum 
should come soon into widespread use 
in automobiles. 

The demands of jet aircraft and 
other high-speed machinery for special 
alloys will also boost the consumption 
of the rarer clements (BW —Mar.22’52, 


._p56) such as molybdenum, cobalt, co- 


lumbium, tantalum, tungsten, and the 
so-called rare earths. 


FOOD... 


. .. is a growth industry. In 
1961 people will eat 17% 
more than in 1951 ¢: 


Population growth alone indicates a 
14% rise in total food consumption in 
the U.S. by 1961. And each Ameri- 
can, in this relatively high income ei 
will be eating a little more. The U.S 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics sees 
the possibility that per capita consump- 


tion in 1961 will be 3 
than in 1951. Thus, 
food may be 17% or 18% 
present level. 

¢ Demand and Supply—Wartime and 
postwar experience has proved that 
people eat more and better food when 
the income level rises—as long as food 
prices are reasonably stable. And also 
as long as the food is available. Con- 
sumption per capita in 1946 was 19% 
above the 1935-39 average; in 1951 it 
was 13% above The slowup is at- 
tributed to smaller supplies and higher 
prices of meat and dairy products. 

By 1961 per capita output of farm 
products, especially meat, ought to be 
up at the 1946 peak, even though less 
land and labor will be employed. New 
breeding techniques promise to produce 
more and hefticr meat animals, more 
and better producers of milk. Further- 
more, farm experts are finding ways to 
maintain livestock profitably in new 
regions of the such as the 
Southeast, where grazing hasn’t been 
so rewarding up to no 
e All But Predigested J oods are in for 
much more processing between pro 
ducer and store shelf. Prepackaged meat 
cuts and frozen concentrated milk offer 
savings in distribution costs and gains 
in convenience to the consumer. The 
potential market for frozen products is 
being broadened bv new lines of _ 
priced, Grade B foods and by the 
stallation of freezers in thousands pe 
homes each vear. Processed foods are 
expected to replace more and more 
homemade things like baked goods and 
salad dressings. 

All this will require more processing 
and packaging machinery and supplies. 


or 4% higher 
total demand for 
above the 


country 


TEXTILES . 


** . . will swing to synthetic 
fibers. Mills will relocate as 
centers of population and 
materials sources shift . . .” 


population will need 
more drapery, 
goods for the 


The bigger 1961 

more clothes to wear 
upholstery, and white 
many new home Consumption of 
textile fibers should grow in 10 years 
to over 8-billion lb. a year, compared 
with less than 7-billion Ib. in 1951. 
e Synthetics—Gains will be most spec- 
tacular for synthetic fibers. Ravon, 
acetate, and nylon already supply 20% 
of our textile needs; by 1961 these and 
other new fibers, such as Orlon, dacron, 
vicara, and dynel (BW—Apr.19’52,p32), 
mav hold 40% of the market. They'll 
make big inroads into the wool market 
of 500-million Ib. a vear 

Already the textil industry eats up 
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Overtime on your hands? 


EEDLESS overtime lowers profits, boosts costs 

and reduces clerical efficiency. It plays havoc 
with production schedules —does employee relations 
no good—and swells the loot of the Paperwork 
Pirate. 

A large part of the paperwork in business is repeti- 
tive writing —names, numbers, codes, descriptions, 
dates—that must be written again and again in 
department after department. You can mechanize 
all this writing with Addressograph methods. 
Addressograph writing is 30 to 50 times faster than 
ordinary methods —gets jobs done in minutes instead 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 7 


of hours. And Addressograph writes without error, 
with perfect legibility. 

Now you can extend the !ong-recognized advan- 
tages of Addressograph methods to automatic 
printing and accumulation of figure data with new 
Addressograph Accounting models. 

Thousands of companies all over the country are 
getting overtime off their hands with Addressograph 
methods. Follow their lead to lowered clerical costs 
and top-flight paperwork efficiency. Call your local 
Addressograph office or write Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio—Simplified 
Business Methods. 


1962 A-M Corp 


Production Machines for Business Records 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS —- BIG BUSINESS ~— EVERY BUSINESS 











M0 


open-end 
ratchet wrench... 
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MoperRN TIME AND 


COST SAVERS BUILT BY.* 


ein eee 


om 


Lift — Lower — Convey Horizontally with a 
Stondard UTILITY BELT-VEYOR 


Move packages and commodities from 
basement to first floor, or any floor to 
floor, or convey in a straight line — con- 
tinuously with the Standard UTILITY 
BELT-VEYOR. A _ compact, pre-engi- 
neered unit, easy to install (over existing 
stairways where practical) handles com- 
modities up to 150 Ibs. — available in 4 
belt widths — 10, 14, 20 and 24 inch. 
Electric motor operated. Write for Bul- 
letin 63-B — address Dept. BW-52. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Payl 9, Minn, 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


Lift or Lower—Floor to Floor 
with a Standard INCLINEBELT 


Move boxes, cases, cartons, bundles or 
sacks from basement to first floor, or any 
floor to floor — continuously with the 
Standard Inclinebelt. Compact — simple 
to install — minimum maintenance and 
attention. Lifts or lowers 10 to 20 Ibs. 
of live load per ft.; floor elevations of 
8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 inches inclusive; two belt 
widths to handle commodities 151 
inches to 25!/, inches wide. Electric mo- 
tor operated. Write for INCLINEBELT 
Bulletin — address Dept. BW-52. 


Sen? for Standard 
Bulletin 63 B describ- 
ing cravity and pow- 
er convevors units — 


address Dept. BW-52. 











“... There’s nothing auto- 
matic about reaching these 
growth potentials . . .” 


SPECIAL REPORT starts on p. 104 


nearly 20% of all th 


in the U.S. If the s 
ness grows as expect 
dustry should mor 
chemical purchases b 


¢ On New Ground—In 


synthetic fibers will 
tion of mills in the 


near the chemical pla 


also favored by the 
tance of Texas and (¢ 
growing and by the 
of the Southwest 
Market trends 
also in the kinds of 
more leisure time 
American, more spo! 
sold; as the work 
shift from busine 
sports apparel will a 
a greater proportior 
working, so their | 
change in the othe: 


IV. What It All 


There’s nothing 
attainment of the 
that have been set f 
as a whole, and 
will continue to | 
downs; they won’t 


lines to the growth tl 


reasonable for 196] 
Failure to plan 
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labor, and governm 
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The McGraw-Hill 
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for Americans—to d 
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the textile in- 
han double its 
1961. 
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Migration is 
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ulation growth 
lictate changes 
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lothes will be 
shortens, the 
1k clothes to 
rate. However, 
vomen will be 
pattern will 
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Means 
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vth potentials 
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the future—and 


~ REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this Report to 
Executives wil] be available in 


about three weeks 
week subscribers 


to BUSINESS 
upon request 


without charge. Other copies will 
be billed at the following rates: 
“1 to-10 copies, 20¢ each; 11-100 
copies, 16¢; 101-1,000 copies, 12¢; 


over 1,000, 10¢. 


Address orders 


for reprints to Reader Service 
Dept., Business Week, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, 
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DONT PAY A PENNY 


++ for fluorescent tubes until you’ve 
tried Syivania’s. Your money back 
; F if you don’t agree 
\ they're finest! 


aa. 
GUuVONVILS 
200 MOvr 


BHM 


yania Fluorescent Tubes of any 


popular type. If they don’t give more light and 
maintain color and brightness for a longer time than 
any other brand, send them back with your signed 
Certificate of Ass our money Wi 
refunded. 
Here’ 
A pioneer in fluorescent lighting, 
lished its leadership by 2 importan 
1. Coil Coatings which contain closely 
Zirconium Oxide...4 major factor in enablin, 
triple the rated life of its fluorescent tubes. 
2. Better Fluorescent Powders developed from highly critical 
proportions of Is, and applied by improved 
i kness on the glass tubing, re- 


Try 24 Syl 


‘vYSsSn Ni 


yrance and y 


s why Sylvania Tubes are finest 
Sylvania has further estab- 
t developments: 


controlled amounts of 
g Sylvania to 








A 
CONTRACTOR 
avrmonisee 
SYLVANIA 

es x - 


Look for this sign! it 
identifies a Qualified 
Lighting Contractor 
ready to offer you ex- 
pert service and Syl- 


—- quality tubes 
ixtures, 
Sylvania Electri 
c Products Inc., 17: 
., 1740 Broadwa 
y, New York 19, N. Y. 


FLUORESCENT TUBES 
| FIXTURES, SIGN TUB 
ING, WIRIN 
ELECTRONIC PROD aot sae 
UCTS; Been Beye 
$; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; vauhawe aa mae oo 
; ; TELEVISION SETS 








is a must for the modern politician. So WTOP-TV, in Washington, ha t up a school for poli 


TELEVISION CHARM ticians. Here, the director signals to Sen. Robert S. Kerr that he’s owit conecen 
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/ Rapistan Flexibility 


Now a conveyor /ine can 

be fitted to your handling problem. 
Because Rapistan power and gravity 
units are adaptable to any floor plan 
—with re-routing as easy as moving 
furniture! Standardized units can 
be hooked together anyway you like, 
to form an efficient Rapistan “flow” 
line ior faster handling. A new lay- 
out can be made quickly without 
expensive plant shutdowns. 


2 Rapistan Quality 


Performance is improved because of 
these Rapistan features: 4. Exclusive 
“knitted frame’ design—greater 
strength, less weight. B. Special 
one-piece “box channel” construction 
—from one piece of steel, no welds! 
C. Exclusive grease-packed ball-bearing 
conveyor wheels—lubricated for life. 
D. Belt pulleys machine welded— 
uniform strength around hub, 

disc stays put! 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ere | 


3 Rapistan Value 


Original cost of Rapistan 

equipment is low. Upkeep is kept at 
a minimum because bulk of “flow” 
system is low-cost gravity conveyor, 
with power units at strategic points. 
Hence, on-the-job savings result from 
elimination of traffic snarls, and exces- 
sive haudling. Storage space and man 
hour output are greatly increased. 
Fewer workmen often handle 

twice the previous volume! 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG and factual case histories. See how carloading is 
cut from 80 to 8 man hours...a processor saves $200 weekly . . . production 
is speeded up 75%. Write today! 

i. 5 The RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, Inc. 
Kapialan. 671 Rapistan Bidg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





MATERIAL flow EQUIPMENT 


Representotives 
in Principal Cities 


| 
| 
| 


CONVEYORS: Power or Gravity, Portable and Stationary. 
Also CASTERS & HAND TRUCKS. 








LEARNING the tricks of the trade can be 
a grim business, Sen. Kerr finds. 


“... Mediocre political TV 
will drive viewers to garden- 


ing or ball games 


ai 


TV SCHOOL starts on p. 120 


To a televisi 
appearance by 
more than just 
a show, and it 
better the show 
—and the mor 
sells. 

I'he closer it ¢ 
the more TV 
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this summer; 
field will drive 
ing or to ba 
a cinch that me 
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¢ Finishing 
director of inf 
thought up th 
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Columbia 
Washington 
picked to run 
hour’s instructic 
for politician 
CBS director 
fairs in Washingt 
a top newsma! 
structor. 

The first pr 
Martin of Pen: 
liam Benton of ¢ 
running for rec 


S. Kerr of Okl 


President. 
¢ Prize 

had a few jitter 
Kerr anything n 


School- Mi ha ] 


Pupil—\\ 


gram director an 
itical candidate is 
votes. It’s 

g Ihe 

gcr the audience 
ing the station 
onvention time, 
tives worry about 
[V's steady dict 
shows in that 
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sts. Yet it’s 


ns re novices 


loster, 
tion for CBS-TV, 
fa TV school for 


isting System’s 
WTOP-TYV, was 
men through an 
Dean of the school 
‘' lliam 4 W ood. 
ind public af 
Walter Cronkite, 
CBS, is the in- 


vere Sen. Edward 
inia and Sen. Wil 
nnecticut, who are 
n, and Sen. Robert 


ma (pictures, pages 


120, 121), a Dem 


cratic aspirant for 


ind Cronkite 
trving to teach 
His flair for ad lib 
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KAYDON two-row Special 
8.062” x 10.687 


Dependable Life-Savers 


.. KAYDON-bearinged 
sec HELICOPTERS 





ONTROL movements of Piasecki HUP Helicopters . . . life 

savers of the air... are transmitted to the spinning rotor 
blade assemblies by means of a swash plate that moves on 
unique two-row KAYDON Special Ball Bearings. 

Control of the helicopter is obtained by the movement of its 
rotor blades. Each blade can move in six different directions 
while they are rotating. Thus the mechani rest ible for 
control movements is complex, important, and it demands the 





utmost in bearing-precision. 


KAYDON met the challenge of this intricate bearing-problem with 
these special two-row, thin section, 8.062” x 10.687” x .750” ball 
bearings. Similarly, KAYDON cooperates with designers of many 
types of precision equipment to achieve their objectives. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
¢ Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust © Bi-Angular Bearings 
T BE ENGINEFERIN G cOoORBP. 


MUSKEGON © MICHIGAN 





PRECISION BALL AN D ROLLER BEARINGS 




















Steel’s ‘fingerprints’ 
are photos of its grain structure 
as seen through a metallurgical 
microscope. They identify its 
quality and characteristics. 


“Fingerprinting” steel, a nec- 
essary step in the control of quality, is regular pro- 
cedure at Connors in the production of fine steel. 


Producers of electric furnace steel and a 
variety of light steel products for the Southern market, 
Connors is now engaged in a program of plant expan- 
sion designed to increase its capacity more than a third. 


CONNORS STEEL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1907 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








THERE’S FUN, too, for the pupils as they 
review their mistakes in TV school. 


unshackles him f the script, and his 
store of anecdot id Scripture makes 
his performanc: he main con 
cern was not to mar his style. 

As with the ot pupils, Cronkite 
briefed Kerr on t kind of clothes to 
wear, what the d tor’s signals mean, 
how to sit so as t mpensate for the 
camera angle, h to perform solo or 
in a panel. Abé ll, thev told him 
Don’t be cowec the bustle of the 
camera crews and other technicians. 

e How to Do It—Here are some of the 
hints Sen. Ker ed 

¢ In a solo performance, keep your 
eyes squarely on tl imera lens 

e If you have to use notes, refer 
to them openly. Hold them far cnough 
away so your chin won't drop too low 
and vour eves t be shadowed 

e Sit straight on the edge of vour 
chair. Then th imera angles won’t 
make you appear to slump. 

e When t d tor signals a 
change of cam¢ picture, page 120), 
don’t shift vor directly from one 
camera to the other. That makes vou 
look harried. I lown for a moment 
before vou shift r gaze 

e Flambo t gestures look dis 
torted. Keep gestures within an area 
from chest to belt buckle—the strike 
zone, as Cronkit lls it 

e Don’t wear clothes that have 
sharp color contra 

e Don’t u ympting cards un 
less you have t 1 can never fool the 
viewer into thinking vou’re talking ex 
temporancous| 

Cronkite thinks the time invested in 
teaching betw vs shows will pay 
off. “When t to the conven- 
tions,” he say t fellows are going 
to be important rees. Now I'll know 
them a lot bett nd thev’ll know me 
better. The sh uught to be better, 
too.” 
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The 
More Hurry 


The 
| Less Speed 








“Think Miss Hardway might be offended?” 


There's a big difference 
in business forms, too ! 


(a difference in what they will accomplish for you) 


Chances are, one business form looks 
very much like another. How, then, can 
you be sure of getting the best? Thou- 
sands of firms, including 93 of Amer- 
ica’s 100 largest, have found the way. 
They depend on Standard’s “unseen spec- 
ifications” — the specialized, manufac- 
turing know-how you’d expect from the 
originators of marginally-punched con- 
tinuous forms. They appreciate the qual- 
ity of product that permits continuous, 
trouble-free operation of a system. 
The analysis and planning that go 
into business forms make a big differ- 
ence, too. Standard Register Men de- 


velop better-working papers on the basis 
of a complete and practical System 
Analysis. They design such forms to 
minimize clerical operations. 

Standard Register Engineering has de- 
veloped the most complete line of supe- 
rior forms-feeding and handling devices 
to enable you to simplify the entire proc- 
ess of producing written records. 

If you have a paperwork problem, let 
us show you how important the differ- 
ence in business forms can be. Just phone 
Standard Register in your city, or write 
The Standard Register Company, 705 
Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio, 


STANDARD REGISTER 
Business Forms and Uuleing Devices 


ORIGINATORS OF MARGINALLY-PUNCHED CONTINUOUS FORMS 





b= 


PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION: 
What happens when better business 
forms are scientifically applied. 


Dupli-Card Register reproduces set 
of operating records for all deport- 
ments concerned when a tabulating 
cord is handwritten as the original. 
System gives clock manufacturer 
exact inventory control, substantial 
saving of clerical work. (PS. 26)* 


Automatic Line Finder on electric 
typewriter with Registrator Picten, 
Kant-Slip ti forms, bled 
lumber company to double produc- 
tion of invoi Per operator-hour. 








Kant-Slip Continuous Forms ore 
made to operate os pressure switch 
calibration charts in ingenious re- 
corders demanding accuracy of the 
highest order—o striking tribute to 
business forms manufacturing pre- 
cision. (PS. 25)* 


Unit Zipset 10-port production- 
shipping-billing combination form 
reduced 6 separate record-writing 
operations to 2, affords complete 
control to firm with office and plant 

600 miles apart. (BA)* 
*Name and full story on request. 
Write Standard Register. 








ARE YOUR 
VALVES 
PERFORMING 
SATISFACTORILY 
IN SERVICES 
LIKE THESE? 


CORROSIVE ACIDS, such as hydro- 
fluoric, sulphuric and hydrochloric. 
MOLTEN METALS—Temperatures to 
1600 °F. 

VACUUM—Practically absolute. 

HIGH WORKING PRESSURES —Up to 
5000 pounds. 


The remarkable Cameron Non-Lubri- 
cated Lift Plug Valve is handling these 
and many other difficult services with 
complete satisfaction. Combining the 
best features of gate and plug valves 
with a number of distinctive mechani- 
cal innovations (see cut), the Cameron 
Valve represents the first real advance- 
ment in valve design in many years. 
low maintenance, ease of operation 
and pressure-tight closure without the 
aid of lubricants moke this the out- 
standing industrial valve today. Litera- 
ture gladly sent on request. 


Cameron tron Works, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1212 Houston, Texas 
Export; 74 Trinity Place, New York, NW. Y. 





SEN. GUY M. GILLETTE wants to set up a new Senate committee 


Its job would be ... 


Holding the Consumer's Hand 


Assn., the Associat 
tractors, the Amer 
AFL, CIO, or a host of other organiza- 


Consumers don’t fit into the scheme 
of things in Congress. The register 
of lobbyists includes hundreds of pres- 
sure groups, but nene whose sole pur- 
pose is to keep ding-donging on Capitol 
Hill about the consumers’ welfare. Now, 
when Congressional committees frame 
legislation, with other groups nudging 
their elbows, the consumer is just the 
little man who isn’t there. 

But apparently even Congress sheds 

a sympathetic tear once in a while. A 
nonpartisan group of 24 senators, led 
bv Sen. Guv M. Gillette (D., Iowa), 
is now trying to talk the Senate into 
creating a select committee on con 
sumer interests. Gillette formed his 
group a year ago. His proposal hasn’t 
fired much interest in Congress so far, 
but chances are it will do ‘pretty well 
if the Senate Rules Committee lets it 
go to a vote on the floor. 
e Why Not?—The glib reason against 
Gillette’s idea is this: Granted, every- 
body's a consumer—but first he’s a 
farmer, a manufacturer, a merchant, a 
school teacher, a doctor, a builder, a 
banker, or a factory hand. 

As such, he’s represented before 
Congress by an organization—the Na 
tional Grange, the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, the American Retail 
Federation, the National Education 


General Con- 
in Bankers Assn., 


tions that 
terests. 

If the farmer ipples in a big 
way, his spokesman is the National 
Apple Institute. If the merchant is a 
haberdasher, it is the National Assn. 
of Retail Clothiers & Furnishers. If 
the manufacturer makes fertilizer, it’s 
the National Fertilizer Assn., and so on. 

Some association, federation, insti- 
tute, union, guild, council, committee, 
bureau, or league is always on the alert 
to assert or defend the stake of the 
individual in his ipation, business, 
or profession. 
¢ Forgotten Man—The danger is that 
consumers bound by one of these occu- 
pational interests prejudice the 
welfare of another group. Sometimes, 
even though rarely, they mav inflict 
injury on the whole body of con- 
sumers. 

Particularly vulnerable are millions 
of individuals—and everybody even- 
tually slips into this category whose 
status as Consumer more important, 
both to the national cconomy and to 
themselves, than their status as pro- 
ducers. 

As consumers, the 


represent specialized  in- 


are helpless, for 
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"Doctor, why ig aureomycin best?" 


Have you ever wondered why doctors prescribe AUREOMyYCIN for so many 
different illnesses? There are many reasons, which may be summed up 
by describing this versatile drug as at present the nearest approach to a 
“perfect” antibiotic. 

The medical literature, which already contains over 7,000 references to 
AUREOMYCIN, continues to give proof of its effectiveness against an increasing 
number of infections. In many cases, it has proved successful where other AMERICAN Ganamid comrany 
antibiotics have failed. Experience has shown that AUREOMYCIN achieves better 
results with lower dosages... without serious side reactions... and with less likeli- 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. N.Y. 
hood that disease germs will build up immunity to its health-restoring powers. 


AurgEomycin, developed by Lederle Laboratories Division of American 


Cyanamid Company, is today hailed by the medical profession as the greatest 


of the new weapons against infectious disease. 


Materials for the Medical Profession —one of Cyanamid's Many Services 











ww TIME-SAVER SERVICE 


e Many less-carload shippers have found it literally 


“money in the bank’’ when they specified B&O’s 
Time-Saver Service. This streamline service not 
only saves 43 or more shipping time but also pro- 
vides B&O dependability made so famous by Sentinel 
Carload Service. Receivers’ plans can be made with 
confidence—promotions accurately timed 

sales scheduled with assurance. You can benefit 
through Time-Saver Service—and you should! 


Just ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 





“a 


. . . they made an heroic 
attempt to save the nickel 
cup of coffee . . .” 

NEW COMMITTEE starts on p. 126 


effective organization is beyond their 
reach. Yet somehow they must get 
enough to eat and cover their naked- 
ness. 

That’s what Sen. Gillette wants to 


help them do. 

° Shenton might be expected, 
Gillette’s proposed committee would 
“give special attention to prices 
charged the consumer for food, fuel, 
and clothing, and the costs and 
methods of producing, processing, and 
distributing these and other consumer 
goods.” 

Gillette’s proposal is an outgrowth 
of an inquiry two years ago into the 
spread between farm and consumer 
prices. The Iowa senator and Paul E. 
Hadlick, his counsel on a Senate agri- 
culture subcommittee, made an heroic 
attempt at that time to save the nickel 
cup of coffee. The State Dept. shouted 
horrors and thwarted the inquiry—be- 
cause it might offend Brazil and other 
good nei + aah 
e The Chances—At a recent hearing 
before a rules subcommittee, the crea- 
tion of an “inside” committee of 13 
senators to guard the consumers’ in- 
terest was endorsed by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, by AFL, 
and also by the National Grange. The 
Grange added a condition that the 
scope of the committee’s activity be 
enlarged to include inquiry into dis- 
tribution costs of drugs, hardware, 
furniture, and related consumer goods 
sold at “fair trade’’ prices. 

There’s a precedent for setting up a 
special consumer committee. Small 
business has special committees in both 
Senate and House—and both are ex- 
ceedingly active under the chairman- 
ship of Sen. John J. Sparkman (D., 
Ala.) and Rep. Wright Patman (D., 
Tex.), respectively. 
¢ Opposition—If the Rules Committee 
shelves the consumer committee plan, 
it will be on the ground that it would 
run counter to the purpose of the 1946 
Legislative Reorganization Act—where 
Congress resolved, by law, to conduct 
its business more efficiently. The small 
business committees were already in 
existence at that time. 

Opposition to a consumer committee 
is felt rather than heard from the 
Senate Banking Comniittee and other 
“jealous” pres, Ts committees of the 
Senate. This is in spite of the fact 
that the new committee could only 
recommend, would have no power to 
report a legislative bill for action on 
the Senate floor. 
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It’s hard to prevent these from happening... 


.-- but your insurance agent 


can save you from the consequences ! 


You and members of your family living 
with you can be protected against lia- 
bility for any kind of accident (except 
automobile) due to personal activities, 
by our Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility Policy. It also gives you legal de- 
fense and medical payments. 

Costs are low . . . for instance $10 
buys $10,000 protection for each oc- 
currence . . . higher limits cost very 
little more! 


For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


TIE enema COMPA A 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. «HC. 








What North American Co. Looked Like in 1941 


ok 


en Up 





The North American Co. 
to be dissolved by 1954 














Potomac Electric Power Co. 
Distributed 1947 





Capital Transit Co. 
Sold 1946 


North American Utility Securities Corp. 
Liquidation plan now pending before SEC 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
Distributed 1943 


60 Broadway Building Corp. 
To be sold by 1954 


North American Light and Power Co. 
Dissolution near com; 


The Kansas Light and Power Co. 
Distributed 1949 





The Illinois Traction Co. 
Dissolved 1946 


Illinois lowa Power Co. 
Renamed Illinois Power and 
ight Co. and distributed 1946 


Des Moines Electric Light Co. 








Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
Distributed 1947 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway 
and Transport Co. 
Held by Wisconsin Electric 


Motor Transport Co. 
held by Wisconsin Electric 


Wisconsin Gas and Electric Co. 
held by Wisconsin Electric 
Wisconsin Michigan Power Co. 

held by Wisconsin Electric 


Hevi Duty Electric Co. 
To be sold by 1954 


Cle ind Electric & Ele 
Illuminating Co. 
Distributed 1947 


The Detroit Edison Co. 
Distributed 1941 





The St. Lovis County Gas Co. 
Sold 1947 


Held by lowa Power and Light Co. 


Last Mile for a Giant Holding Company 


simplified, 
with 
SEC 
ramids of subsidi- 

Ihe companies 
are rearranged in neat little stacks. 


In a few short weeks the executioner 
will lead the once mighty North Ameri- 
can Co. down the last long mile. 

Death of this public utility holding 
company—which once sat atop a $2- 
billion empire—marks the end of an 
era. Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion—police, judge, and executioner of 


130 


the holding companies—is determined 
there shall never be a revival. The days 
are gone when a privately owned firm 
could control as widely scattered a 
group of clectric and gas utilities as 
North American did in its heyday. 
The new corporate style, dictated by 
the 1935 Holding Company Act, is 


moving rapidl a, id a 
closely integrated ompany 
local or regional 
has swept away th 
ary beneath subsic 


lagemcnt. 


American Co. is a 


¢ Typical—North 
f a really large and 


typical case history 
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Get blanks from REYNOLDS 





Speed Production—Save 30% Scrap Loss! 


The aluminum on the Reynolds conveyor happens 
to be for the product of a well-known manufacturer 
— but suppose those blanks were for your product? 
Like this manufacturer, you would use all the 
aluminum you receive... without delay ... without 
scrap loss. In addition, you’d cut important han- 
dling, storage space, work space, manpower and 
inventory costs! There’s no costly loss of time, 
segregation and storing, reshipment between cities 
or diversion of valuable metal when you buy blanks 
from Reynolds. You get pounds of parts, not pounds 
of metal! Scrap, like that beside the press above, is 
remelted immediately right at Reynolds plants. 

Whether you want semi-fabricated blanks, 
completed parts or final assemblies, you'll find 
Reynolds extensive facilities and technical assist- 
ance of real value. Get quotations on aluminum 
blanks or parts to your drawings and specifications 
from Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Service. 


For additional information, write for literature 
or call the Reynolds office listed under “Aluminum” 
in your classified telephone directory. Reynolds 
Metals Company, Parts Division, 2085 South 
Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


eeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeee 


Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Facilities 


One of the country's most complete facilities for alu- 
minum fabricating includes: 

@ Over 100 mechanical presses ranging 
from 5 to 1700 tons. 

@ Hydraulic presses from 50 to 1700 tons. 

@ Equipment for shearing, blanking, 
forming, riveting iding, roll 
forming, finishing and assembly. 

These facilities can assure a steady flow of bionks or 
fabricated parts to your specifications and production 
requirements. 





eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeese 








tells how 
To recover 


997, 


of castings rejected 
due to porosity* 


Write for free Book 


This book explains, in concise 
question-and-answer form, how the 
Tincher Process of porosity impreg- 
nation has been able to achieve a per- 
formance record of better than 99% 
recovery of rejected castings. It dis- 
cusses the general problem of porosity; 
describes the compounds, methods, 
equipment, and costs of the Tincher 
Process; and reveals why the nation’s 
leading metal working plants have 
adopted this fast, simple, safe method 
of achieving maximum production, 
and reduction of scrap. Request this 
valuable Tincher book on your busi- 
ness letterhead, and include, if possible, 
the type and size of casting and pres- 
sure subjected to. Tincher Products 
Company, Sycamore, Lllinois. 





complicated utility holding company. 
It wasn’t the largest—Electric Bond & 
Share holds that distinction. Its cor- 
porate structure was less complicated 
than Standard Power & Light Corp. 
SEC is still working on these two 
companies. 

North American’s structure was com- 
plicated enough to serve as a model of 
the kind of dragon that the New Deal 
St. Georges were out to destroy. The 
Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
tion, from which the Holding Company 
Act sprang, dealt at length with North 
American and its subsidiaries. 
¢ Kind Words—North American was 
relatively efficient, by holding company 
standards. It usually retained the man- 
agement of the companies it took over. 
SEC, which brought about its dissolu- 
tion, now looks on North American as 
one of the better-run holding com- 
panies. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
a good word for North American: “The 
good holding companies, such as North 
American, have nothing to fear from 
the Holding Company Act.” Time has 
proven him wrong on this assurance. 

Now, though, even its friends have 
a sense of relicf at the death of North 
American. For years, it has been dwin- 
dling away (see chart, page 130). From 
more than 30 major subsidiaries—some 
80 companies in all—in 1942, North 
American has shrunk to a single major 
holding. That holding, Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri, is the heir to the few 
remaining properties of its once pros- 
perous parent. 
¢ Hearing—On June 18, SEC will hold 
a hearing to formalize the demise of 
North American within two years. 
North American filed the final dissolu- 
tion plan earlier in the year. Neither 
the company nor SEC foresees anything 
to stall its being carried out. 

In essence, the plan permits North 
American to trade Union Electric stock 
for outstanding North American stock, 
and to transfer North American assets 
to Union. This plan is to be carried 
out in three steps 

e Upon approval of the plan, 
North American will distribute to its 
shareholders one share of Union Elec- 
tric for each 10 shares of North 
American. 

e A year later a similar distribution 
will be made 

¢ In another year a final liquidating 
dividend of Union common will be 
distributed to North American §stock- 
holders on a share-for-share basis, on 
surrender of North American cer- 
tificates 

This will mean a reclassification of 
Union stock. North American will 
cease to pay cash dividends on its com- 
mon stock as soon as the plan is ap- 
proved. During the distribution period, 
North American will liquidate its as- 


imulated assets 
Union. The other 
tory headquarters 
financial dis- 


sets and transfer it 
and liabilities to 
assets consist of a 25 
building in New York 
trict and a small electrical equipment 
manufacturing plant Wisconsin. A 
plan for dissolution of North American 
Utilities Securities Corp., in which 
North American ha $4-million in- 
terest, is pending before SEC 

By late 1954 North American will 
be gone. 
¢ Healthy Heir—Its heir, Union Elec- 
tric, continues as gistered holding 
company under SE< irisdiction. But 
Union Electric’s cl integrated sys- 
tem leaves it few ries about pos- 
sible dissolution 

Union Electric 
million people in a 
in Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa. The 
company is celebrating its golden anni- 
versary this year, and is pushing a five- 
vear, $161-million ansion program. 
It has a major interest in the company 
formed to build 0,000-kw. gen- 
erating plant to serve the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission plant at Paducah. 


i 


more than 
00-sq. mi. arca 


1. A Matter of History 


North American ne of the older 
U.S. holding companies. It was or- 
ganized in 1890, 1 capitalization 
of $40-million, to take over Oregon & 
Transcontinental Co., whose properties 
were mainly railroads. North American 
soon entered the tric light and 
power field, in the Milwaukee area. 
In 1901 it bought mtrol of two 
electric companies r St. Louis. A 
vear later, these two and some other 
companies were m¢ 1 to form Union 
Electric, with North American owning 
half of the comm tock By 1916 
North American owned all the com- 
mon. Today North American’s invest- 
ment in Union Elect is more than 
$90-million, not including undistributed 
earnings of some $1 tillion 

The golden age of the holding com 
panies was in th 120’s. Under the 
militant leadership of Edwin Gruhl, 
North American ga ontrol of some 
of the choice elect utilities at that 
time. 

It acquired either 

stantial interest in 
of Cleveland, Wa 
California. 
e At the Peak—By ) the total plant 
capacity of Nort American subsidi 
aries was 2-millior ibout 15% 
of the electricity generated in the 
country. Gas plant capacity was nearly 
26-million cu. ft. pe lay Gross earn- 
ings were nearly +8-million, with a 
balance for comn stock of nearly 
$29-million after ding for all ex- 
penses, taxes, de ition, intcrest, 
and preferred divid 

rhe growth and p 


yntrolling or sub- 
electric utilities 
igton, D. C., and 


sperity of North 
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American reflected what was taking 
place with other utility holding com- 
panies. By 1935, when the Holding 
Company Act went on the books, 15 
holding companies controlled 80% of 
all electric energy generation. Twenty 
such companies controlled 98.5% of 
all electric transmission across state 
lines; 11 controlled 80% of all natural 
op ma 

¢ New Boss—In the early 1920's, Har- 
rison Williams, a New York financier, 
gained control of North American. 
Later, he strengthened his grip through 
his holdings in Central States Electric 
Co. Williams served briefly as_presi- 
dent of North American, then moved 
up to board chairman. In the late 
1930’s he sold some of his stock to 
comply with the Holding Company 
Act, but he still remains on the board 
of North American. 


ll. The End Begins 


Congress and the FTC in the later 
1930’s turned the spotlight on some of 
the financial and managerial abuses of 
the holding companies. In 1935 Con- 
gress approved the “death sentence” 
clause of the Holding Company Act 
a SEC power to enforce the law. 

e law had two principal objec- 
tives: 

¢ Geographical integration, along 
with financial and corporate simplifica- 
tion of public utility holding company 
systems. 

¢ The policing of financing, serv- 
icing arrangements, and intercompany 
transactions of the holding companies 
allowed to remain in operation. 

Every phrase of the law was tested 
in a long series of legal battles, with 
North American a leader in the fights. 
It was 1942 before SEC got around to 
directing the reorganization of North 
American. With few changes, the re- 
organization was to be along the lines 
indicated in the above chart. 

Some holdings were to be sold. The 

stock of others was to be distributed to 
North American shareholders. Larger 
subsidiaries were to absorb smaller ones. 
The top holding companies were to 
vanish from the scene. 
e Easy Stages—When the Supreme 
Court upheld the SEC plan, North 
American was doomed. Since then, 
company and SEC have slowly carried 
out the program, as painlessly as pos- 
sible. 

The stockholders have fared pretty 
well as North American withered away. 
The company has stuck fairly rigidly 
to its $1.20 dividend, paid in either 
cash or stock. In 1947, when liquida- 
tion really got under way, North Amer- 
ican stock was valued at $27. Today, 
with about 60% of all assets either 
sold or distributed, it’s still quoted at 
around $21. 
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steel to resist rusting... to provide ideal 

adhesion for paint... with KEYKOTE. 
Now you need no chromic acid dip...no rinsing... no stainless 
steel tanks. Just spray with (or immerse in) KEYKOTE for 1 to 
2 minutes. KEYKOTE meets government specifications. WRITE 
today for complete data on this remarkable phosphatizing devel- 


opment. 


1250 NORTH MAIN STREET * 


*u S PATENT NO .2.557.509 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 











“We Treat Our Help Right Up Here” 














water coolers 


Regardless of the kind of business or the kind of climate, 
perfectly cooled, refreshing drinking water is essential to 
health and working efficiency. They are an investment, not 
an expense. Write Fedders Dept. BW-13. 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 


57 TONAWANDA STREET 


BUFFALO 7, N. ¥. 





GE -Swmee (883 
AGE rence 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE « 


Safe! 


Every child should have this 
safeguard against street 
hazards, trespassers and stray 
dogs. Everything within your 
property lines should be pro- 
tected by good-looking, long- 
lasting Page Chain Link 
Fence, erected by a nearby 
expert who will submit cost 
estimates without obligation. 
It can be F.H.A. financed. 
Firm name will be sent with 
booklet DH-1270 on request. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 


How to mail, ' : First step in running pipeline the 6,600 ft. from Staten Island to Brooklyn is to set up 
FREE - 1 800-900 ft. sections of pipe in street beside narrow-gauge track 

SAMPLES, <7 d 

Longest Underwater Jaunt 





Safely. . - WITHOUT DAMAGE! 


Cushion-Wrap liquid-filled bottles 
with low-cost, flexible - 





@(n)fe_fe [ = 
SUE 

So light, it cuts mailing costs to the bone. So tough, yet 
cushiony soft it prevents breakage from shock and bounce. 
Whether your products ore delicate and frogile or of 


enduring nature, you'll find low 
cost SOF-RAP highly practical 











for all types of packaging pro- 
tection. SOF-RAP comes in two 
types — Single krinkled sheets 
for interior cushioning; and 

hioning, plus kraft-lami d 





““slippege'’ sheet for exterior 
protection — friction ond abra- 
sion damage prevention. For 
complete description SEND FOR 
THIS FREE BOOKLET. 


NICHOLS 


PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY , i 
GREEN BAY - WISCONSIN A 2 The nose of first section of pipe is hauled from flat car out onto special balance-scale 
launching device, which eases it into water without buckling 
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3 With first section already partly in the bay, second is rolled onto flat cars, hauled into 
position. Then tail of first, nose of second are welded together. 


by Pipeline (Story on page 136) 


4 This winch on the Brooklyn shore does the hauling. Job is made easier by pontoons, 
which give pipeline enough buoyancy so it doesn’t dig into bottom. 
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Flying 
Stamping? 


Blower 
Housing 


Gun Cover 
Blower Pane! 
Housing 


& 


Tank 
Section 


Radio 
Door 


Inner Pane! 


CECOSTAMPINGS, comprising such 

sheet metal components as cow!- 
ings, wing fairings and fillets, bulk- 
heads, gussets, ribs, instrument panels 
as well as stainless steel firewalls, 
exhaust manifolds, heat exchangers 
and the various sheet meta! parts for 
jet engine assemblies, are used exten- 
sively in the fabrication of the modern 
airplane. Cecostamping is forming by 
impact, at controlled velocities, be- 
tween a mating punch and die. Ceco- 
stamping also sets hard-to-form alloys 
to shape. Write for Bulletin 30-L-O. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO 
Chambersburg Pennsylvania 


al | 


Wi tHass si: 


CHAMBERSBURG 


CECOSTAMP 











PUT YOUR FINGER ON 


MATERIAL HANDLING COSTS 


in Your 


Yall 


Cut out the coupon and mail it to- 
day. You'll get the brand new" Materials 
Handling Analysis Guide” by return mail. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF 
ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


There’ S a way, at last, that can help you 

“put-the-finger on” today’s rising pro- 
duction costs and help get rid of costly 
bottlenecks. 

A simple way that shows how you can 
step up production and ship more goods 
faster—yet cut materials handling costs in 
your plant as much as 50% or more. Let us 
send you—free and without obligation— 
our brand new “Materials Handling 
Analysis Guide” that helps you check 
materials handling problems in yourown 
plant ... and reveals how you can im- 
prove materials handling efficiency and 
save money in your business. 


Add Man-Hours to Your Plant's 
Productive Capacity— Without 
Increasing Workload of Personnel 


Find out how you can join those in all 
lines of industry who have already found 
the way to eliminate back-breaking, old- 
fashioned, hand-handling . . . speed pro- 
duction . . . move more 

goods faster . . . add to . 
productive capacity with- Ss 
out increasing personnel , 
workload. 


Bigse are more Automatic Transporters in use 
peer - than aay other operator-ied Electric 
Tred To our knowledge, every Transporter 
manufactured is still in service ... and tens of 
thousands have been built since 1942. 


a ae ee ees ee 


West 87th Street, Dept. £2 
Aulomalic a ouenen Mineis 


Without obligation, please send me your 


to help me study materials handling problems 
in my own plant. 


Company Name 


| Street Address.....cccccececccsscceseces cccccccee 


| Chey. ccccccccccccces Zone 


State...cccccceseos 


— ——— —— — eee eee ae 


5 
| 
NEW “Materials Handling Analysis Guide,” | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“... longest permanent un- 
derwater crossing ever at- 
tempted...” 


N.Y. PIPELINE pictures on pp. 134-135 


The laying of underwater pipelines 
is a relatively new engineering art. 
When problems come up, they’re likely 
to be “firsts,” requiring new and tricky 
solutions. 

Take the natu 

Transcontinental Gas 
is throwing across th 
York Bay from Staten Island to Brook- 
lyn. It’s the longest (6,600 ft.) per- 
manent underwat crossing ever at- 
tempted. And the deepest—108 ft. 
maximum below surface at mean 
low water. 
e Busiest—The Narrows 
world’s busiest waterwa\ 
the traffic, plus the distance, it was im- 
possible to float the pipe across and 
then sink it. Add in the depth, and it 
was impossible to weld the line on 
barges. Nor could it be pushed and 
pulled across through the mud, with- 
out pontoons, as Transco had done. un- 
der the Hudson River to Upper Man- 
hattan. One more complication: The 
pipe had to be laid with great precision 
so that two 8-in. electric conduits could 
later be lowered into the same trench 
in the river bottom 

That added up to 
not too tough for Sammy 
Collins Construction Co., 
Tex. Just for the 
Collins ran up 


gas pipeline that 
Pipe Line Corp. 
Narrows in New 


is called the 
Because of 


a tough job, but 
Collins, of 
Houston, 
Narrows operation, 
p three innovations: a 
launching device, a controlled buovancy 
hookup with pontoons, and the hauling 
winch. 
e Heavv—The pipe itself weighs 561 
Ib. per lineal ft. It has a 24-in. inside 
diameter. with a 4-in. wall coated with 
an asvhaltic compound and cased in a 
3-in. laver of extra heavy concrete. The 
trick was to weld a continuous line of 
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” *Fairfax individual towels used by Lever House are serviced 
by Union Towel Supply Company of New York City. 


Lever House, newest and most modern 
of New York’s skyscrapers, uses COTTON TOWELS” 





Here’s How 
Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing ... your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 
automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels and 
uniforms. Quantities can 
be increased or decreased 
on short notice. Local 
service is listed in your 
classified book under SER- 
VILINEN, LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 











Faitrtax:- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 





e This new, ultra-modern office building on swank Park 
Avenue is headquarters in the United States for Lux, 
Rinso, Surf and the other products of Lever Brothers. It is 
only natural that a company so vitally interested in cleanli- 
ness should use COTTON TOWELS. Lever Brothers have 
long used COTTON TOWEL SERVICE. The 1200 employees 
housed at Lever House will continue to enjoy the extra 
comfort afforded by soft, absorbent cotton towels. 

Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate 
a factory, institution, office or store... you can be sure 
that soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best 
job in promoting employee morale, building customer good 
will, increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness 
among your employees. Cotton towel service is economical, 
it’s efficient and it’s a sign of good management. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


* WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 











Speed vital papers into vital hands 
with low-cost COPYFLEX! 


Speed vital papers to your key exec- 
utives via the Bruning COPYFLEX 
process, which reproduces an original 
exactly, in seconds, with no manual 
re-copying, and no chance of error. 


With copyFLex you speed .. . sales 
control reports + accounting and 
financial statements + inventory and 
production control reports + purchas- 
ing * order-invoicing * pricing + most 
other procedures. 

COPYFLEX usually is the most eco- 
nomical way to make 1 to 100 copies 


Dept. M 52 


——S— eae a 


up to 42 inches wide . . . averages only 
2¢ per sq. ft. for all costs! 

No masters or stencils are needed 
...no inks to soil hands... no nega- 
tives, tray developing, or darkroom to 
fuss with...no fumes, no exhaust 
ducts, no special room lighting. 

Mail the coupon now for the full 
COPYFLEX story. 


(BRUNING ) 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


aan ees CHAMES BRUIENG CO., HE, Owen" 


Teterbore, N. J. 


( Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX process and equipment. 
CE Show me COPYFLEX in action (ne obligation) . 
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*...0on the next to the last 
section, the hauling cable 
broke...” 


N.Y. PIPELINE starts on p. 136 
this and place it in a 25 x 20 ft. trench 
dredged in the river bottom. 

Lengths of pipe were laid out in 
Staten Island’s Clifton St. pointing to- 
ward the Brooklyn terminus at 92nd 
St. The lengths were welded into cight 
sections of 800 ft. to 900 ft. Every 
110 ft., a pontoon was fastened, to give 
just enough buoyancy to keep the line 
from bedding itself hard in the river 
bottom mud. (When the job is fin- 
ished, the pontoons will be released au- 
tomatically and recovered on the sur- 
face.) A narrow-gauge track was laid be- 
side the pipe, leading to a launching 
device at the river edg« 

The first section of pipe was hoisted 
onto flat cars and hitched to a 1}-in. 
wire cable running through the trench 
to the hauling winch in Brooklyn. 
¢ Cradling System—The winch pulled 
the pipe slowly out onto the launching 
device. This launcher is Collins’ pet 
innovation, designed to overcome the 
pipe’s tendency to buckle of its own 
weight as it enters the water. It is 120 
ft. long, with three pairs of cradles. The 
pipe rests on the cradles, cushioned by 
heavy-duty wheels. Two pairs of the 
cradles are on land, one floated on pon- 
toons. Each pair of cradles is balanced 
on a beam like a scale balance. The 
beams of the two pairs of cradles on 
land are, in turn, balanced on another 
scale-beam. 

As a result, the cradles automatically 
adjust their positions to the different 
buoyancies of the pipe, and different 
tide levels. Strain on the pipe is re- 
duced to a minimum 

When the first section of the pipe 
had slid into the trench until its tail 
was just bevond the nose of the second 
section, the latter in its turn was 
hoisted onto the flatcars. Then its 
nose was welded permanently to the 
tail of the first, and the winch went 
back to work 
e Trouble—Under Collins’ direction, 
this work went smoothly until the next 
to the last section was hooked on. 
Then the hauling cable broke. Even 
this possibility had been foreseen, and 
an auxiliary cable had been fastened to 
the pipe before it was launched. Divers 
retrieved the auxiliary cable, and a new 
24-in. cable was hooked to the pipe 
nose and the winch 

With that in place, hauling was to be 
resumed this week. If no further inci- 
dents occur, the job should be finished 
in a single day. And Transco thinks it 
will soon have natural gas pouring into 


Brooklvn’s pipes. 
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1, GENERAL MANAGER, 2. AUDITOR, 3. PROJECT ENGINEER, 4, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 5. PROCUREMENT ENGINEER, 6. MANAGER OF CONSTRUCTION, 
7, PERSONNEL MANAGER, 8. PLANNING AND SCHEOUUING ENGINEER, 9, SALES MANAGER, 


In the 
BIG LEAGUES 


is TEAM-WORK 
that courits 


Although the stars on the Chemical Plant’s team are not 
publicized, the roster is made up of engineers and other 
specialists having outstanding performance records. Chemical 
Plants Division is staffed to “‘take over’’ tentative plans and 
see the job through to completion with competence, speed 
and economy. Whether the project calls for a packaged gaso- 
line plant, an addition to your present facilities or the 
construction of a complete process plant ready for operation, 
Chemical Plants is interested in playing ball with you. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
930 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Tulsa 1 * New York 7 * Chicago 3 * Philadelphia 3 * Birmingham 3 * Washington 5, 0. C. 
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ARTICULATE BOSS of J&J, Gen. Robert Wood Johnson, calls MANAGEMENT MEN constantly learning through a broad- 
for better management. In his own company, he has . . . scale development program, which includes such devices as role- 


For Management at J&J, Schooling 


~~ . bam 


i 


oe 


HANDSOME FACTORY BUILDINGS strengthen employee relations. Everybody goes to work through the front entrances and fancily 
decorated reception rooms. Plant's beauty costs extra, but savings come in morale, maintenance. 
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"We save $3800 @ year 
With our fron Fireman 


Rotary (| Burner’ 


says Mr. J. Mayberry, Vice-President 
Quality Mills Inc., Mount Airy, North Carolina 


“Our Iron Fireman Rotary Oil burner has resulted in $1,800 per year 
savings in fuel cost over our previous firing method, in addition to 
other boiler room savings of roximately $2,000 per year. The effi- 
ciency of this unit has enab us to save a great deal of time on 
many of our operations calling for quick steam.” 


playing (above) for top executives of sub- 
sidiaries. That's why they say . . . 


Never Ends 


When Sen. Paul H. Douglas spoke 
last week in the Rutgers University 
gymnasium at New Brunswick, N. J., 
he tackled his favorite subject: Economy 
in the Federal Government. 

But Douglas wasn’t seeking votes. 


This Iron Fireman Rotary oil burner 
installed in the Quality Mille boiler is 
rated at 75 gallons per hour. Fully auto- 
matic, it burns No. 6 oil and has automatic 


gas-electric ignition. 


His speech was part of the current pet 
project at Johnson & Johnson, the na- 
tion’s top producer of surgical dressings 
and the maker of 1,200 other products 
ranging from Yes tissues to industrial 
tapes. In the audience were about a 
thousand J&J management and super- 
visory employees. 

The company’s idea is to get lower 
and middle management talking about 
“sound government,” with emphasis on 
taxes and waste in Washington. 
¢ Schooling—Projects like this plus a 
score of others have caused some out- 
siders to dub J&J “the Harvard Busi- 
ness School of Industry.” 

Some kind of training is going on 
every day, from emplovee counseling 
and orientation to monthly high-level 
economic discussions led by Econom- 
etrics Institute experts for J&J’s board 
of directors. 

All this stresses the unusual amount 
of time that J&J top management 
spends in developing people. Behind 
the policy is one man—dapper, sports- 
loving Gen. Robert Wood Johnson 
(cover), chairman of the board of J&J. 
Just about everything that happens 
at J&J stems from Robert Johnson’s 
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Horizontal Rotary Oil Burner 


fires low-cost heavy oils efficiently 


What makes such tremendous savings possible with 
an Lron Fireman Rotary Oil Burner? . . . The answer 
is exacting volume control of the fuel supply, regardless 
of temperature or viscosity of the oil. This revolu- 
tionary firing principle makes possible the efficient 
firing of the low-cost, heat-rich heavy fuel oils, Nos. 
5 & 6. You save two ways. The initial cost for fuel is 
less and you get up to 12% more Btu’s from every 
gallon you burn. No adjustment of valves and ports 
is required. Burner maintains a steady, uniform flame, 
even when throttled down to 20° of capacity. See 
your nearest dealer or write for complete information. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3242 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


Please send literature as checked 


2 Rotary Oil Burner [) Commercial Gas Burner [) Coal-Flow Stoker 
Se ee 


Address. — 





City a ninentninggtacntas 
AUTOMATIC FIRING FOR HOMES, 


BUILDINGS, 


tron Fireman Coal-Flow Stoker 
Feeds coal directly from bin to fire 
No coal handling. Synchronized coal 
and air supply automatically adjusted 
to boiler load at all times. Adaptable 
to most every boiler room layout 
Capacities to 500 boiler horsepower. 


Vertical type has zone contro! for 
articularly responsive handling of 
etuating loads. Uther models include 

the Inshot and Ring-type gas burners 

and combination gas-oil burners. Ca- 
pacities to 500 boiler horsepower 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


For name of nearby home heating dealer call Western Union by number — ask for Operator 25 
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14,000,000 PERSONS 
SAVE AND RECEIVE 
SUBSTANTIAL EARNINGS 
ON THEIR SAVINGS 


THE 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
Pet Tolar Wale). 


MONEY LENT 
TO HOME BUYER 


BORROWERS REPAY 
SMALL MONTHLY SUMS 
OVER A PRACTICAL TERM 
OF YEARS 


enable American Families 


to help themselves 


UHITED STATES SAVINGS AND LOAM LEAGUE 








(Advertisement) 

®@ Focal Point Within Your City is a 
center known as a Savings and Loan 
Association.* The families of your city 
and in some 2800 communities through- 
out the United States are today still join- 
ing hands to help one another achieve 
home ownership . . . and other financial 
security. 


® Two Interests Served—To folks with 
money to save, a Savings and Loan offers 
a profitable way to keep that money 
working .. . without sacrifice of safety. 
To produce earnings for these savers, 
the association in turn lends out the 
funds to qualified persons seeking to buy 
or build a home. These borrowers return 
the money in easy monthly installments 
and pay a modest price for the use of the 
money. Both saver and borrower are thus 
enabled to build financial stability into 
their lives through the sound manage- 
ment of these specialized thrift and home 
financing institutions. 


B $20,000,000,000 And Growing — Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations, with com- 
bined assets of approximately $20,000,- 
000,000 in 1952, are a prominent and 
indispensable part of America’s financial 
system ... and vital to the free enter- 
prise method of providing homes for our 
nation. Annually they pay to savers over 
$435,000,000 in earnings, consistently a 
higher yield than provided by invest- 
ments offering like degree of safety and 
availability. From their inception in 
1831, they have maintained their primary 
purpose of community service by con- 
stantly encouraging thrift and home own- 
ership. It is this distinguishing character- 
istic that marks their vigorous growth 
and significant contribution to the na- 
tional economy, a mid-twentieth century 
phenomenon. 

Between 1938 and 1952, Savings and 
Loan Associations more than tripled their 
resources and have been the fastest grow- 
ing financial institutions accepting sav- 
ings since early in 1948, Today nearly 
14,000,000 families save through these 
community institutions, the total amount 
constituting about 10% of the nation’s 
Savings. 

Get acquainted with the Savings and 
Loan Associations in your community 
this week . . . it’s good business to back 
the things that help Americans do busi- 
ness the free enterprise way. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the 
United States Savings and Loan League in 
behalf of the 3850 member institutions who 
exhibit our emblem. 

*The same general type of institution is 
also familiarly and legally known as: 
co-operative bank, building and loan asso- 
ciation, homestead association, savings asso- 
ciation, building association. 
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two overriding management policies: 

e For the rank and file, a built-in 
human relations program that recog- 
nizes the obvious fact that since a man’s 
job is more than half his life, manage- 
ment has the responsibility of making 
that job pleasant, interesting, and satis- 
pine beyond good pay and fringe bene- 

ts. 


¢ For management, a decentralized 
organization that gives the company an 
oversize group of free-wheeling execu- 
tives who stand or fall on their own 
ability, without coddling from head- 
quarters. 

Both these principles became work- 
ing rules when Johnson, at 37, took 
over the reigns as vice-president and 
general manager in 1930. Before that, 
he had worked first in production, then 
sales, and finally general administration 
of the firm his father had founded in 
1885 to make mustard and belladonna 
plasters. 
¢ Adventurous—Today, at 59, Johnson 
looks deceptively stern. Because of his 
trim military bearing, a hard-set jaw, and 
the use in public of his World War II 
army rank, some think of him as a mar- 
tinet. Behind the facade is an open- 
minded affability picked up variously as 
a young adventurer, millionaire yachts- 
man with several international cups to 
his credit, politician (mayor of High- 
land Park, N. J.), and student of hos- 
pital administration in nine countries. 

Johnson managed to mix some 
unorthodox experiences in with his 
training to become a top executive. He 
started flying planes in 1918, was given 
a license to pilot an autogiro by a fed- 
eral official who had never seen one 
before. He can still take over the con- 
trols of his Lodestar. 

One thing sets him apart from most 
other businessmen. He belongs to few 
business organizations, and has never 
seen fit to join the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers—chiefly because he does 
not see eye to eye with it. In his spare 
time, he goes in for writing, tennis, 
swimming, sailing, and hunting. At 
one time he was master of hounds at 
Princeton’s Stony Brook Hunt Club. 
¢ Yachting—He runs J&J from a 
richly furnished office in the company’s 
New Brunswick headquarters. Three 
months out of the year he’s on his 
houseboat yacht, the Sirena, off the 
Florida coast, where he keeps two secre- 
taries busy staying in daily touch with 
his office. 

Johnson got his first Army title in 
1926, and received his star in World 
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WHICH SHOE 
FITS YOU ? 


) oy FALL, despite the crying need for steel, the shortage of scrap 
was so acute that some steel furnaces were forced to shut down. 
Steel production was seriously threatened. It wasa national emergency. 

In this critical situation, which could easily have become disastrous, 
the steel makers appealed for help. 

The response was immediate. Iron and steel scrap began to flow to 
the mills—from button makers and piano factories, m pharma- 
ceutical firms, from shirt makers and watch manufacturers, from 
textile mills and refineries. Industrial plants of all kinds, went all out 
in this scrap drive. They combed through their shops for “dormant” 
scrap, junked every old tool and machine that could be s and 
turned it in for scrap. Unfortunately though, a few sat idly by and 
let “‘George”’ do it. 

ay im tng is still badly needed. More and more will be needed 
when the new steel-making facilities, now under construction, begin 
— That’s why we're asking again for everybody to get into 
the act. 

So, if you have been sending in scrap, keep on sending it. Keep 
your scrap salvage committee on its toes, for their job is far from 
finished. Above all, don’t relax your personal vigilance to see that 
not a pound of obsolete equipment is overlooked but is cleaned out 
and sent to the scrap dealers. And, if by chance, you haven’t taken 
this scrap shortage very seriously hitherto, do so now, for it is a 
serious matter and can vitally affect your welfare. 

Remember, the steel mills must have scrap to make steel. Every 
ton of dormant scrap used in place of pig iron, saves more than 4 tons 
of precious raw materials. The more scrap you send in, the more steel 
the mills can turn out—and the opposite is true, too. Won’t you 





do your 


Let us add your name to this 
(ScRAP Drive Hlonor Roi 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
famous makers of fine Ameri- 
can watches are “keeping a 
continuous record of all scrap 
sales in order to do our utmost 
to assist in this very worth- 
while project. To date, our 
efforts have resulted in the re- 
turn and sale of 147,427 pounds 
of scrap iron and steel. Since 
watch parts are so tiny, iron 
and steel consumption in the 
jeweled watch industry is very 
small. This we think makes 
our scrap record the more out- 
standing.”’t 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. well-known 
makers of leather and rubber 
packings, leather belting, lubri- 
cants and cutting oils, whose 
use of steel is confined mainly 
to their manufacturing equip- 
ment, write: “We are pleased 
to advise that we have partially 
completed our scrap salvage 
program and, to date, have 
disposed of 24,200 lbs. of iron 
and steel scrap. We expect that 
there will be an additional ten 
to fifteen tons of scrap salvaged 
by our company prior to the 
end of this year.”’t 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC. makers 
of incandescent and fluorescent 
lighting fixtures, report from 
St. Louis, Mo. “Our regular 
steel scrap from production is 
picked up two to four times a 
week. However, because of the 
scrap drive we accumulated 
over the last 244 months, ap- 
proximately 55 tons of other- 
wise dead scrap, which has 
been added to the production 
scrap turned over to our scrap 
dealer. From a scrap stand- 
point, our plants are in the 
cleanest condition in years.”’} 


t These Scrap Drive reports are excerpted from letters to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap. 


You'll find your local scrap dealers listed in the 
yellow pages of the telephone directory 


2-1210 











Ohio Flectric SERVES AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
examece Precision Aircraft Parts 


OHIO ELECTRIC produces a variety of hardened and 
ground roll-threaded parts such as screw bushings, studs 
and bolts to the highest precision tolerances. These parts 
are now being delivered in significant quantities to 

major producers of jet and piston aircraft engines. If 

you have a problem involving parts manufactured 

to extreme tolerances, consult Ohio first. 


Ohio also makes lifting magnets and controls... 
fractional horsepower, shell and torque motors . . . 
heavy-duty electric hoists, and nail-making machines. 


A-6502 





CHESTER BLAND 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. PRESIDENT 


5900 MAURICE AVENUE + CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Specialists 

in organic 
chemical: 
plant design 


SD designs new petro chem plant 


Our new low cost process for the direct oxidation 
of ethylene to ethylene oxide and glycol is being 
used in the complete design of a multi-million 
dollar plant in the Southwest. 


SD handles complete project 





From basic economic evaluations to ini- 
. tial operation, SD takes full responsibil- 
for chemical processing projects for 
process or one of our own—on a 

ly confidential basis. 


Executive Offices: 2 Park Ave., 
Engineering Offices: Newark, New Jersey 
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War II. He served as chief of the New 
York Ordnance District, and later 
became head of the civilian Smaller 
War Plants Corp 

As a businessman, he could be called 
a maverick. In the 1930's he stood, 
practically alone, for higher NRA wage 
codes for the textile industry. Later 
Johnson testified in favor of a wage- 
hour law. 
¢ Speaking Out—In five years of hard 
work, he learned to write well enough 
to express some of his views about busi- 
ness. The ideas came popping out of 
his head soon after he returned from 
World War II service. His latest proj- 
ect—the sound government program— 
is likely to please other businessmen a 
lot more than these carlier efforts. In 
the past his sharpest barbs have been 
reserved for business itself. Here’s a 
sampling: 

e “Business leaders, far more than 
the early brain trusters, compelled the 
New Deal to become an attack on 
business.” 

e “Having been arrogant and self- 
righteous even when wrong, business 
now discovers itsclf wrong no matter 
how hard it tries to do right.” 

e “Management has sought to 
remedy industrial ills by adding more 
management. What we need is better 
management at the grass roots level.” 

Johnson backs up his right to speak 
out with his record as top man of a 
company whose annual sales hit $180- 
million. What he’s been preaching, 
Johnson says, is what J&J has tried to 
practice. 
¢ Union Invited—F or the rank and file, 
his management ideas show up in 
higher-than-average wages, a lenient at- 
titude toward unions, and the now 
standard fringe benefits. Johnson him- 
self invited the CIO Textile Workers 
Union of America, then just getting 
started, to organize some of his plants. 
TWUA succeeded. It now has six 
plants organized, and recently won an- 
other election as bargaining agent for 
the Industrial Tape Corp., a subsidiary 
at Milltown, N. J 

Beyond that, there is bricks-and-mor- 
tar proof of J&J’s attitude toward its 
employees: the ultra-modern factory 
buildings that are Johnson’s particular 
pride. 

e Attitudes—Physical manifestations of 
J&J’s human relations program are only 
part of the story. The other part is the 
attitude of the host of management 
men who run the company’s main plant 
and its 15 domestic subsidiaries or 
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The Neighbor of a Nation 


To generations of youthful Americans, a 
wave of the hand from the engineer of a 
passing train has been a welcome greeting 
from a friend .. . a greeting that helped 
create a life-time feeling of esteem for the 
railroads. 

This friendliness is natural enough—for 
no other business of comparable size partici- 
pates to the same intimate extent in the 
daily life of the people that it serves. 

The one and a third million railroad 
employees live, not in a few urban areas, but 
in tens of thousands of cities, towns and 
hamlets, scattered all over the nation. The 
tremendous railroad investment is not con- 
centrated in a few plants or factories, but 
distributed over a 200,000 mile network of 
line that criss-crosses the country. Each 


railroad man has a personal stake, and feels 
a personal pride, in the steady progress that 
keeps transportation service always abreast 
of ever-expanding needs. For the railroads 
and their personnel are both the partners 
and the neighbors of the nation. 

Because brakes are basic to railroad prog- 
ress, Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
shares this feeling of responsibility for con- 
tinuing improvement, and the feeling of 
pride in successful accomplishment. A 

continuous research 
program now in its 
83rd year, keeps air 
brake systems abreast 
of today’s require- 
ments foresees the 
needs of tomorrow. 


MK Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION 


WILMERDING, PA. 
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Radiograph of rice sample showing progress of checking as an aid in process control. 
Now grain is diagnosed by x-ray! 


Just as the medical profession utilizes x-ray to diagnose human 
ills — so millers and other grain processors can now get a 
fast, exact picture of the inside of every kernel in a sample. 


The first commercial x-ray machine developed specifically 
for this purpose — the GE Grain Inspection Unit can be 
used for radiography of any grain. . , at any step of processing. 
Biologists, agronomists, entomologists, cereal chemists — 
all will find this new tool invaluable in research and 
process control. More — this safe, economical, 
compact machine does not require the services of 
a trained technician, can be plugged into 
any 115-volt a-c outlet. 





This is another example of how General 
Electric has made the magic of x-ray serve 
industry. To get a complete analysis of 
your inspection problems, call the GE 
X-ray representative near you, or 
write X-Ray Department, General 
Electric Company, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin, Room AO-5, 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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foundations, plus a string of foreign 
afhliates. 

These men take their cue from John- 
son’s idea that top management has to 
cxamine itself for any bugs in organi- 
zation. It was no surprise, for example, 
when a group of executives handed in 
a 17-page report that placed most of the 
blame on management for poor two-way 
communications (BW—Dec.22’51,p48). 

J&J’s decentralized setup is one way 
Johnson makes sure his executives never 
get too far away from the problems of 
the employces. For a long time, he has 
hammered at the dangers a company 
encounters when it becomes so big that 
policy makers or operating men sit on 
a Mt. Olympus of piled-up red tape. He 
began breaking down tight headquarters 
control as soon as he took charge at 

&J. 

¢ Parent Board—Mcchanicallv, the or- 
ganization is simple. At the top is a 
24-man parent board with an executive 
committee headed by Johnson. Below 
that are subsidiary corporations, like 
Ethicon Suture Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp., and Personal 
Products Corp. All the stock of these 
companies is held by J&J. 

Each company is headed by a presi- 
dent with his own board of directors. 
In all, J&J has 71 men in the domestic 
manufacturing companies with the title 
of director. Top control comes from 
parent company officers, each of whom 
has one or two subsidiaries to oversee as 
part of his executive committee work. 

Headquarters executives double in 
brass as operating men for the parent 
company’s manufacturing and as ad- 
visers to subsidiaries. 

This isn’t the cheapest business sys- 
tem. There is duplication of some func- 
tions. Even more important, there is 
a double tax problem: The parent 
company has to pay taxes on dividends 
it receives from its subsidiaries. 
¢ Decentralization—Even so, Johnson 
thinks the benefits outrun any extra 
cost. Besides keeping authority close to 
the factory, decentralization is a per 
fect training school for younger execu- 
tives. They get the chance to run a 
business with little top-side control. 
Over the years, headquarters (including 
Johnson himself) has learned to keep 
hands off when thev sce a voung officer 
making what they think is a mistake. 
As Johnson says: “I'll let a man dig a 
hole up to his neck. He’d never learn 
any other way.” 

¢ Training—To keep mistakes at a 
minimum, J&J’s bagful of executives 
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es! 2 hands do the work of 10... 





ooo WHEN SHE 
USES THE 
DUPLICATOR! 











One typist can literally do 
the work, not of five, but of 
ten if she uses the office du- 
plicator to turn out multiple 
copies of important confer- 
ence reports, sales letters, 
bulletins, price lists... and 
when she uses Hammermill 
Duplicator paper, only one 
checking is necessary. Every 
copy will be clear, bright 
and easy to read. 
Hammermill Duplicator 
works equally well on either 
spirit or gelatin machines. 
For variety in attention 
value, it comes in white plus 
five distinctive colors with 
envelopes to match. 


HAMMERVILLY JS —. 


we. 3) Dunticat, 
ad P 


DUPLICATOR Scere een 


FOR SPIRIT AND GELATIN MACHINES 
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{) Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
} Please send me — FREE — the sample book of Hammermil! Duplicator and the idea- 
| book, ‘‘Duplicator Facts.” 








(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 
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IN ACTION! 


Here’s a watch that automatically “sits up and begs” for attention 
when the lid of its Farrington case is raised! And it’s just such in- 
genuity that has attracted so many leading watch manufacturers to 
join the throng of famous American industries who demand Farrington 
packaging. These days, unfortunately, the demand is often greater 

than the supply . . . so, first-come, first-served has to be the rule. 
Possibly your business can benefit from the imagination and talent 
that developed Farrington Charga-Plate® Credit Service . . . that de- 
signs fabulous Farrington jewel cases... that creates Farrington 
Texol® plastic coverings . . . that has served 
America and America’s people for 

almost half a century. 


{ ® 
Uteiunglon 
ANUAACTURING COMPANY 


‘Atherton Street, Boston 30, Massachusetts 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Toronto 








CHARGA-PLATE® SERVICE © JEWEL CASES 
DISPLAY PACKAGES e PYROXYLIN AND VINYL COATINGS 
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have on call an extensive management 
training program. ‘That, plus the free 
reign given younge nen, maxes the 
company the closest thing to a manag« 
ment school outside of a college. 

Earl G. Planty, executive counselor, 
lists 17 separate projects aimed at up 
grading J&J executi You get an 
idea of what goes on from just a few 
of them: 

Role-Playing. The acting out of super- 
visory and human relations problems is 
a training device often used at the fore 
man’s level (BW —Apr.9’49,p96). J&J 
has adapted it for executives. Planty 
has sold several subsidiaries on the idea. 

Case studies. This tool, developed 
mainly at Harvard University, was 
brought to J&J when Harvard and 
Northwestern professors were imported 
to give a series Of four courses for major 
executives. 

Conference leadership. Most J&] 
management men take this 10-hour 
course at one tin inother 

Multiple management. There are 
auxiliary boards of ctors in three 
J&J companies to ¢ second-level ex 
ecutives in these subsidiaries on-the-job 
experience for top jobs One of the 
companics now has four directors pro 
moted from its auy y board 

To this list, vou dd public speak- 
ing courses, to keep J&]’s speakers bu 
reau staffed with about 100 manage- 
ment men; execut reading classes; 
psychiatric group study on motivation; 
job rotation; in-pl onferences 

Six times a vear f J&J’s top men 
gather for dinner mectings to heat 
speakers like economists Peter Drucker, 
Robert Nathan, or Ewan Clague of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

J&] also sends its management men 

to advanced courses at Harvard, Whar 
ton School of Finance, Northwestern. 
Several are getting advanced degrees in 
administration from Chicago University 
by going to night 100] 
e Constant Rise—Out of all this, John 
son has welded together a hard-hitting 
group of manag: nt men who are 
anvthing but mere functionaries in a 
big corporation 1¢ policy has paid 
off. When Johnson became president 
in 1932, J&] wa ying about $20-mil 
lion a year. Sales advanced steadily, 
though not spectacularly, right through 
the depression and the postwar vears 
without a single setback. Last vear vol 
ume topped $180-million. If sales in 
1952 increase as much as thev did in 
1951, J&] should go over $200-million 
for the first time 
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SHIELD 
of MODERN FIRE PROTECTION 


“*headquarters for the finest’ 


Foremost design, experienced engineering, quality ma- 
terials, expert workmanship and operating superiority 
are all bywords of the C-O-Two Fire Equipment Com- 
pany...originators of the world famous C-O-TWO 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers. 

C-O-TWO, being specialists in modern igre detecting 
and extinguishing equipment for many years, are con- 
stantly striving to develop new and improved types 
of fire protection equipment that will render highly 
efficient results in safe-guarding life and property from 
the ravages of fire. 

With C-O-TWO Fire Protection Equipment, sim- 
plicity, practicability, longevity and minimum mainte- 
nance are built-in features that guarantee fast, positive 
action the instant fire strikes. Furthermore, extensive 
skill and high quality standards, together with approv- 
als such as the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory 
Mutual Laboratories, Armed Forces and Government 
Bureaus assure you of the finest in modern fire 
protection equipment. 

Among the many types of up-to-date fire protection 
equipment manufactured by C-O-TWO, the following 


comprise the principal items on the market today: 
* carbon dioxide type hand and wheeled portable 
fire extinguishers 
dry chemical type hand and wheeled portable fire 
extinguishers 
carbon dioxide type hose rack and wos reel fire 
extinguishing units 
built-in high pressure carbon dioxide type fire ex- 
tinguishing systems 
built-in low pressure carbon dioxide type fire ex- 
tinguishing systems 
built-in smoke fire detecting systems 
built-in heat fire detecting systems 
high pressure carbon dioxide cylinder recharging 
equipment 
So, with current expensive delayed replacements, 
why not let an expert C-O-TWO Fire Protection En- 
gineer help you now in planning modern, economical, 
fully approved fire protection facilities for your various 
properties. Our experience is at your disposal ... no 
obligation of course. Get the facts today! 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire 


* Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 


Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 








Top Postwar 


New York City has seen quite a few 
bank mergers since World War II. 
But the deal now on the front burner 
tops them all. Manufacturers ‘Trust 
Co., which has more branches (108) 
than any other bank in town, and blue- 
ribbon New York Trust Co. have de- 
cided to merge. The legal procedure 
will probably be to merge New York 
[rust into Manufacturers, the combined 
institution to be named New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
¢ O.K.’s Needed—If the deal goes 
through—it must be O.K.’d by the state 
banking superintendent and owners of 
two-thirds of the shares in cach bank— 
it means, from the New York Trust 
end, that one more prominent Wall 
Street bank has decided there is no 
future in wholesale banking alone. 
Manufacturers, on the other hand, 
gains a high-grade group of customers 
who probably won’t overlap its present 
clientele to any great extent. Since this 
is a stock merger, Manufacturers gains 
about $71-million of capital funds; on 
the basis of Mar. 31 statements (above), 
this would improve its capital-deposits 
ratio from 1 to 15 to about 1 to 13.5. 
In other words, it would have $1 of cap- 
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Assets lin 000’s) 


$326,661 
419,859 
21,970 

/ (777,831 | 


* 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST CO. 


$1,227,155 
2,031,686 
151,479 
3,453,732 


Liabilities fin 000's) 


694,584 


70,846 


1,329 


3,170,438 
236,095 
17,294 


Banks Merger on the Fire 


ours¢ is in 


ital funds to every $13.50 of deposits. 

There are several very striking fea- 
tures in this merger: 

e It’s the biggest to take place in 
New York since the grim days of 1933, 
when institutions of all sizes, suffering 
from frozen assets, had to be taken over 
by stronger banks. ‘The circumstances, 
of course, are far different today. New 
York Trust’s earnings have been rising 
recently, but its management apparently 
feels it has gone about as far as it can 
in wholesale banking. 

According to the latest bank state- 
ments, the smaller bank will bring about 
$695-million of deposits to the marriage. 
That would push the combined bank 
past New York’s Guaranty Trust Co. 
into the No. 4+ spot among U.S. banks. 
The top three: San Francisco’s Bank 
of America, New York’s National City 
and Chase National. 

¢ This will be a stock merger— 
the first in some time. What this 
means is that shareholders of the ab- 
sorbed bank won’t get any of the book 
value of their stock in cash. By the 
terms of the proposal, New York Trust 
stockholders will get 14 shares of stock 
in New York Manufacturers for each 
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There’s been a cold war on in Minnesota lately 


... And our metallurgists have won it. 

Up in the iron ore range, where 40 below zero can 
be expected frequently, shovel operators usually plan 
their operations to remove a year’s supply of ore 
during warm weather months when the ore is work- 
able. But recently, with steel requirements ever in- 
creasing, shovel operators began working around- 
the-calendar. 

And they ran into trouble. 

During one cold spell when the temperature 
dropped to 40° below throughout the iron ore range, 
the ore froze solid. The extreme cold caused steel in 
the equipment to lose some of its toughness, and 
power shovel booms and dipper sticks broke all over 
the range as the huge steel dippers were rammed 
into the frozen ore with tremendous force. 

But there was one significant exception. Operators 
using shovels with booms and dipper sticks made of 
one particular steel went right on gouging up frozen 
ore without any equipment trouble. 


ae es 
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Those shovels stood up because the heavily 
stressed parts were made from U-S-S Tri-Ten—a 
remarkably strong steel that has a high degree of 
toughness, even at low temperatures. 

Moreover, the users were able to cut the weight of 
their Tri-Ten parts by 25%, even though some work- 
ing stresses were increased 50%. “And,” says one 
shovel manufacturer, “Tri-Ten has enabled our cus- 
tomers to operate this equipment successfully at tem- 
peratures as low as —45°F.” 

. 7 * 

U-S-S TRI-TEN is only one of hundreds of steel 
compositions (carbon, high-strength low-alloy, alloy 
and stainless) made by United States Steel to meet 
all service conditions. Our metallurgists are at your 
service to help you solve any problem involving the 
more efficient use of steel. Just call our nearest dis- 
trict office or write to United States Steel Company, 
Room 2802-1, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. 
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SMALL 
DAMAGE 


gu BIG LOSS 


Recently we have adjusted several losses that involved 
little damage to physical property, but in each case resulted 
in a substantial loss in earnings and production. 

The only protection against such losses is “Business 
Interruption” insurance (‘Use and Occupancy”). This is a 
highly technical form of coverage which frequently presents 
special problems, both in drawing the contract and in ad- 
justing claims. 

Our trained techni :ians can help you with this or any 
other problem connected with your business insurance 


program. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


Cleveland - Philadelphia 
+ Havana 








New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Detroit - 
Pittsburgh - Buffalo - Seattle - Vancouver - Winnipeg - Montreal - Toronto 























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$20,000,000 
Crane Co. 


Twenty-Five Year 344% Sinking Fund Debentures 
Dated May 1, 1952 Due May 1, 1977 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in Chicago, Ill, 
and New York, V. ¥. 


Price 100%% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. CLARK, DODGE & CO, 

LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION SMITH, BARNEY & CO. BLYTH & CO., INC, 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 

Incorporated 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


May 1, 1952. 























so different, an interesting question 
arises. Which type of banker is going 
to have the best future in the combined 
institution? Spokesmen at both banks 
emphasize that there is plenty of room 
for officers trained in the “wholesale” 
manner as well as in the “retail” ver- 
sion. 

¢ Talent Search—As far as top manage- 
ment is concerned, people in the trade 
say that Manufacturers has been looking 
for a president ever since its main- 
spring, Harvey Gibson, died in 1950. 
So one reason the merger appealed to 
Manufacturers (their story goes) was 
that it would get someone to take active 
direction of the bank. Horace C. Flani- 
gan, who took over at Manufacturers 
after Gibson’s death, is slated for the 
post of board chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer. Charles J. Stewart, presi- 
dent of New York Trust, will carry on 
as president of the new bank. The word 
around the water fountain is that Stew- 
art took the initiative in the merger, 
though he had (still water fountain 
stuff) been approached by several other 
banks. Stewart is about 54. Flanigan 
is 61. 

e State Ruling—Bank Superintendent 
William A. Lyon will probably O.K. the 
merger. It’s quite likely there are cer- 
tain combinations involving state-char- 
tered banks that would not please the 
banking department. But this is not 
likely to be one of them. The merger 
doesn’t increase Manufacturers’ huge 
branch system very much. It does not 
create a colossus, overtopping existing 
banks. Nor does it take any capital out 
of the banking business 

Ihe usual pattern in recent New 

York mergers has been for the big bank 
to pay stockholders of the little bank 
the appraised book value of their stock— 
and sometimes a little extra. These cap- 
ital funds disappeared from the bus- 
iness, unless the stockholders reinvested 
them in bank stocks (which seems un- 
likely, judging by the way the market 
value of most bank stocks has been 
lagging behind book value). 
e Latecomers—However, there’s no 
cash here, and therefore no capital gains. 
This may disappoint some New York 
Trust stockholders pecially anybody 
who got into the stock at the last mo- 
ment in hopes of a fast killing. And 
certainly some stockholders of the 
smaller bank may wish that the terms of 
the stock offer were a little more gener- 
ous. For you could figure that New 
York Trust stockholders are somewhat 
on the short end of this deal. 

The bank’s per-share operating carn- 
ings have increased rather smartly in 
the last couple of years, from $6.54 in 
1949 to $8.09 last vear. The dividend 
last year was $5. In the same period, 
Manufacturers’ per-share earnings have 
risen only from $4.47 to $4.96. Its divi- 
dend last year was $2.40. Flanigan and 
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Stewart have said their combined bank 
would probably pay $3 a share. This 
would be an improvement for Manufac- 
turers’ stockholders, but not for the 
shareholders of New York Trust, since 
it is the equivalent of their present $5 
dividend. 

However, New York Trust manage- 
ment is confident that most  stock- 
holders will approve the merger. They 
point out you can’t strike a balance 
equally pleasing to stockholders on both 
sides. New York Trust’s dividend 
policy has been more liberal than the 
bigger bank’s because it has more capi- 
tal in relation to deposits. New York 
Manufacturers, with a stronger capital- 
deposits ratio than the present Manu- 
facturers, would perhaps afford to pay 
out a higher proportion of earnings. 
¢ Appraisal—The report is that First 
Boston Corp., well all investment 
banking house, will make an independ- 
ent appraisal of the assets of both 


banks, to be sent to stockholders before 
their meetings, both of which are ex- 
pected to take place June 26. 

If the merger is approved, dissenting 
New York Trust stockholders are en- 
titled to ask the courts for an appraisal 
of per-share book value, and can get 
paid off in cash. A good part of the 
stock is held by institutional investors. 
About 40% of the shares are held just 
in the state of Connecticut by life in- 
surance companies, savings banks, and 
trust departments of commercial banks. 

It’s interesting that the late Harvey 
Gibson played a leading role in both 
banks. Gibson served as president of 
New York Trust from 1921 to 1931, 
then shifted over to Manufacturers to 
become president and board chairman 
until his death. Gibson did a lot to 
develop Manufacturers. It’s possible 
to speculate that some New York Trust 
stock will remain in hands friendly to 
Gibson and to Manufacturers. 


New Issues Pile Up 


Both corporate and municipal issues are cluttering 
dealers’ shelves. But the number of new issues will drop in 
the next month, providing a chance to cut inventories. 


Wall Street’s new issues market has 
been a, happier place to do business 
lately than it was a year ago (BW —Apr. 
21’51,p124). Underwriters have had 

lenty of business, and most offerings 
lave gone pretty well. Yet it hasn't 
turned into a sellers’ market. 

The thing that demoralized the mar- 
ket a year ago was Federal Reserve's 
pulling the plug that supported govern- 
ment bonds. The effect was to let all 
bond prices seck their own levels— 
which meant a drop in the market. 

The plug-pulling still shows its ef- 
fects. Currently, it’s a free market 
(rather than Washington-supported, as 
it had been for so many years), and a 
free market never is a one-way street. 
Supply and demand govern negotiations 
for new issues and their pricing. 
¢ Watch Closely—Now is a time for 
would-be borrowers and stock sellers to 
keep a close eye on what is going on in 
the new issues market. That goes for 
both corporate and municipal finance of- 
ficers. New issues in both markets have 
been showing signs of indigestion. 

Both segments have been called upon 
to handle exceptionally high volumes 
of new offerings. Each, moreover, has 
had increasing trouble finding enough 
buyers to absorb this load. More and 
more in the way of unsold portions of 
new offerings have been accumulating 
on dealers’ shelves. 

Early this week, for example, well 
over $100-million of recent corporate 
bond offerings, plus some $22-million 
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of new railroad equipment trust cer- 
tificate issues, were still unsold. That’s 
well above the average “float.” 

¢ Gloomy—The cluttgring of municipal 
dealers’ shelves is still more disturbing. 
As the weck opened, unsold remnants 
of recent municipal offerings added up 
to over $248-million—close to the record 
chalked up in November, 1950. 

Recent offerings of new equity issues 
are dragging a bit, too. How much of 
the recent flood of new preferred and 
common stocks is still unsold isn’t gen- 
erally known. (This float is harder to 
keep track of than corporate and mu- 
nicipal bond issues.) If it is at all heavy, 
it has probably run up a hefty loss for 
many a dealer. The latest edition of 
the new-equity-issue index compiled by 
Wall Street’s Shields & Co. shows that 
over 30 of this year’s 50 major common 
stock underwritings are selling below 
their original offering prices. 
¢ Silver Lining—That doesn’t mean 
that all recent corporate and municipal 
new offerings have been slow. A num- 
ber have been out-the-window deals. 
If you missed out on the first offering, 
you have to pay a premium above the 
“—- price to get them. 

:ven so, a number of pieces of new 
corporate financing have turned out to 
be selling jobs. Still others were defi- 
nite lemons. More than half the 
$60-million Columbia Gas & Electric 
38% debentures offered in mid-April 
are still unsold. Keeping them com- 
pany on the shelf are ba segments of 


ONG SERVICE 


LAUGHLIN 


If you value your men, your equip- 
ment and your profits, insist on 
Laughlin fittings. 

Write for new catalog No. 150 
THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO, 


217 FORE ST. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


The most complete line of drop 
forged wire rope and chain fittings. 


LAUGHLIN 








NOW at Low Cost! 
hnproved- 


PREFAR 
WOOD SHELVING 
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NO NAILS-NO SCREWS 
Set it up without tools 


Learn all about this sturdy, 
easily erected, economical 
shelving for permanent rec- 
ord storage. 

Completely prefabricated of 
precision cut Ponderosa pine, 
with factory applied metal in- 
terlocking brackets. Measures 
76° x 42° x 24". Each of six 
shelves are adjustable 1" up or 
down. 

Extension units lock to 
starter unit making infinite 
linear shelving or back-to-back 
island shelving. 

CLIP THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
for details and the name of 
your local dealer. 








BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Specialists Since 1918 
Chicago 5, il 
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720 S. Dearborn St 
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A spray booth 
is only 1/2 the picture! 


The efficient removal of paint and fume laden air from your spray painting 
department is of obvious importance. This is the job of Binks Dynaprecipitor 
Water-Wash Spray Booths. In these miniature Niagaras, overspray pigments and 
vehicles are washed from the air before it is exhausted outside. You can even 
collect the overspray pigments for reclamation if you wish to. No other spray 
booth does such an efficient air cleaning job. 

But when air is exhausted from a spray painting department without replac- 
ing it, trouble begins. A partial vacuum is created... dust is drawn in...air move- 
ments become drafty and irregular... booths don’t work correctly ...production 
drops...rejects increase. 

That’s why Binks offers you, not just a good spray booth and exhaust system, 
but a balanced air supply system as well...one that brings in from outside the 
correct volume of fresh air and delivers it to the right area...clean, warm and 
without drafts and eddies. You get top performance from your booth; adequate 
air movement to meet all safety and health requirements, but not an excess, 
which would cause drift and waste of paint. 

In short...with a Binks spray booth system you take fresh air from outside, 
put it to maximum use in your plant and then exhaust it outside again...clean 
and trouble-free. 

rs 

von 

+ Binks Bulletin 500, showing the operation and 
advantages of Dynaprecipitor Water-Wash Spray 
Booths, will be sent free to all requesting it. Or, 
better still, let a Binks Engineer call at your 
plant without obligation to discuss this or any 
other spray painting problem you may have. 


Address: Binks Manufacturing Company, 
3130-34 West Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Please let us tell you more 





the early-April offering of $25-million 
Illinois Bell Telephone 34% bonds and 
the two-weck-old offering of $30-mil 
lion Union Electric of Missouri 34s. 
¢ Short-Terms—\ost municipal offer 
ings are so-called serial issues Lately, 
municipal underwriters have had little 
trouble selling out at the offering price 
just about all t¢ short maturities. 
Ihat’s because commercial banks have 
been making h purchases 
Longer-term maturities, however, arc 
a different stor nvestors who usually 
buy tax-exempts seem to have lost inter 
est in them, maybe because thev hope 
for a cut in tax ra As a result, the 
longer-term maturit ire backing up 
in dealers’ hand On the shelves arc 
well over $5-mill of the longer-term 
maturities included in the January, 
1952, offering of $145-million of fed 
erally backed housing bonds 
¢ Selling Job—Obviously, the under- 
writers arcn’t jumping with jov over 
what has been happening in the new 
issues market a vhole. But they 
don’t see any nearby price break com 
ing. They feel the depressed condition 
could be cured overnight, if need be, 
by some price co1 ions, since it was 
basically caused by pricing too man 
issues too high at a time when so much 
new stuff has been hitting the market. 
What happens now all depends on 
how successfull lealers can reduce 
their inventories during the next week 
or so. New offcrings then aren’t sched- 
uled to reach the flood size of last 
month. So dealers will have a chance 
to test their salesmanship 
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Overseas Allure 


Foreign banks have started to advertise for 
U.S. savings. This newspaper ad, placed 
by a Dominican bank, offers 3% to 5% 


interest on time deposits. 
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MONEY, MONEY, MONEY, MONEY ! 
By Mr. Friendly 


Dy 


(an ad about money) 


| F we saved your company 


200 grand or so 
Would you feel sad 
... would you feel low, 
As you counted greenbacks 
would you sigh, 
“Happiness is something 
money can't buy...” 


Money only buys you 

minks and motor cars, 
Florida vacations, 

yachts and big ceegars! 
If you feel that money 

is only so much trash 
Don’t sign with us, friends, 

We save you bales of cash! 


Read the facts below... 
it’s time you knew 
Savings like this 
could happen to you! 


The case of UTICA DROP FORGE! 


Company: Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp., makers of 
quality tools, and buckets and blades for jet engines. 
Policyholder for 35 years! 


Savings through lower premium rates: $163,000 in last 10 
years alone! 





Savings through dividends: $79,000 in last 10 years alone! 
Moral: If you're interested in service that can save you 
important money through fewer accidents, better pro- 
duction, happier people and lower rates . . . why not AMERICG, N MU AL 
write American Mutual Liability Insurance “ Dept. A [i ) 
celey S 16, Mass., for the case ; ; ’ ' 
a U roy b adagpea te Comp service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
story © tuca Drop rorg f° 


savings from regular substantial dividends! 
©! 852, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 











CHILD'S 
PLAY... 


MADE 
WITH 
BRICK! 


a 


GREFCO 


¥ = 


GREFCO SILICA 
BRICK are available at 
convenient locations from 
California to Pennsyl- 
vania. Steel men know 
there is no finer product 
in the industry—-no more 


dependable source of 


supply. Grefco experts 
will be happy to advise 
you of the best applica- 
tion for your own pro- 
duction 
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Skating down the sidewalk . . . thanks to bearings 
made with brick. Tiny steel bearings, little brothers 
to the precision-ground bearings that help move the 
wheels and shafts of American industry. 

The production of steel for bearings—chemicals, 
glass, metals, for most everything else we use— 
depends largely on refractories to contain the high 
temperatures necessary in the furnaces of industry. 
Such products as Grefco SILICA brick, a favorite 
in electric-steel and open-hearth furnaces, and in 
coke-ovens. 

General Refractories Company is one of the two 
largest producers of SILICA brick in the world. 

Grefco SILICA brick are available in ever-increas- 
ing supply to meet the demands of American enter- 
prise. And, like the thousands of other refractories 
products made by Grefco, they are the subject of 
constant research to assure their top quality. 

If there’s a smokestack in your business—call on 
the complete refractories service offered by Grefco. 


GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 


COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 








Insurance Switch 


Ford's change from self- 
insurer to outside insurance 
is one of the biggest single 
insurance deals in history. 


There was a lot of speculation in the 
insurance business last week as to why 
Ford Motor Co. had switched to out 
side insurance—aftcr acting as self-in- 
surer on some of its property since the 
1920's. 

Early this month Ford bought a 

$14-billion line of fire-and-extended- 
coverage insurance from a group of 
stock companics, in one of the biggest 
single insurance deals in history. But 
why did Ford change its policy? And 
were other companies that self-insure 
planning to move the same way? 
e Tax Angle?—So far, there’s no sign 
that other self-insurers are planning to 
follow Ford. Even Ford’s motives are 
still officially secret. Neither Ford, its 
broker Marsh & McClennan, nor the 
Factory Insurance Assn. (which repre- 
sented the insurance companies) is 
talking. But smart insurance men 
thought thev sav tax angle. They 
figured it this way 

When a company is large enough 
to estimate with fair accuracy what its 
losses from fire and similar perils will 
be over the long run, it is in a position 
to self-insure. Instead of paying an 
insurance Compan premium, it sets 
up a reserve to p future losses. It 
figures it will save money, because an 
insurance premium must include the 
insurance Compan erhead and (in 
manv cases) a broker’s or agent’s com- 
mission. Of  cours¢ self-insurance 
means additional overhead for a com- 
pany, but often not so much as the 
overhcad-plus-commission clement in 
the premium. 

Now that taxes are so high, the bal 

ance scems to be tipping toward regu- 
lar insurance. You can’t deduct 
self-insurance reserves for tax purposes 
until you have actual losses. But you 
can deduct your insurance premium, 
as a normal cost of doing business. 
e Backfire—Of course, in the long run 
you might pay more in insurance pre- 
miums than you take out of your self- 
insurance reserve to pay losses. But the 
higher your tax bracket, the less dif- 
ference it makes 

A company paving the top tax rate 
(70%) could savy it was paving only 
30¢ per premium dollar. Suppose the 
company had self-insured this year, and 
had no losses. Out of every premium 
dollar it had saved, 70¢ would be taken 
in taxes. Of course, the picture isn’t 
that simple becaus« 1) The company 
would have other tax-deductible ex- 
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When machines lay freeways at 30 miles a day... 


National Oil Seals will protect their bearings 


Mammoth road-builders moving steadily forward—ready- 
ing the rough grade—surfacing—finishing miles of super- 
highways every day—complete even to traffic lanes! Such 
complex machines of the future will, as machines of 
today, depend for efficiency on reliable lubricant seals. 


National Oil Seal engineers are constantly developing T\Y YA Tian PA Ti 

new types of seals, new sealing materials—not only to Nm yo © | a | re x 
better answer present day sealing problems—but to match pre 

the imagination of the most ingenious, forward-thinking es SEALS 
equipment designers. This “years-ahead” research is an 

important reason why National Oil Seals give “years- 

ahead” performance in the machines of today. National 

engineers like tough sealing problems. Will you write us 

about yours? 


WATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 

GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. + SALES OFFICES: Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; Original and replacement equipment on 
Detroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadelphia; Richmond; Rochester; W. Springfield, cars, trucks, buses, tractors, agricultural 
Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita * PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts, “O” Rings, Silicone parts, Shims railway equipment, machinery. 2429 
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989,599 Shares 


American Can Company 


Common Stock 
($12.50 Par Value) 


Moho, ovhtpused by subceripeion warrants, to subscribe for these 

s have by t Company to the holders of its common 

aaah which rights will expire at 3 o'clock P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving 
ime on May 26, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $261/, a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of common stock at prices 

not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 

sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
New York Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. CLARK, DODCE & CO. 

KUHN, LOEB & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION BLYTH & CO., INC, 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
Incorporat 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. F. S. MOSELEY & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
WHITE, WELD & CO. DEAN WITTER & CO. 
May 9, 1952. 
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VISCOUS 
ADHESIVE 
Pumped 


Installed in 1945, in the industrial adhesive manufacturing plant of F. G. 
Findley Company, Milwaukee, these two Viking Pumps have given maxi- 
mum service with minimum attention and without repair costs. They have 
handled thousands of barrels of adhesives with viscosities from 100 cps to 
3000 cps, with temperatures from 70 to 165 degrees F. 
If you have the problem of moving heavy, viscous liq- 
uids—or any other liquids—Viking experience is avail- 
able to help you. Write for bulletin series 52. 


5) VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


J CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 





penses due to self-insurance, such as 
salarics and expenses of extra people 
it would need to provide _ safety- 
engineering, legal, and claim service; 
and (2) a large self-insured company 
would be bound to have some (tax- 
deductible) losses. 

e Pressure—Gossip around Detroit is 
that Ford had another reason for the 
switch. A couple of months back, it 
had a big fire at its Livonia tank plant, 
now building on the western edge of 
town. The loss was said to be $1- 
million, but unofficial word now puts 
the losses closer to $5-million. 

Most of these losses were to con- 
tractors on the job, not to Ford. But 
the story is that the government put 
pressure on Ford to get outside insur- 
ance. Ford, loaded with defense con- 
tracts, didn’t argue. 


Mortgage Money 


. .. isn't so easy to get 
any more—at least from Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. Com- 
pany is tightening up. 


Are you looking for mortgage money? 
If so, you aren’t likely to find it any 
easicr to get from Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., which ranks No. 2 assetwise 
among U.S. life underwriters. 

That’s the burden of some remarks 
the other day by a Prudential spokes- 
man, vice-president Norman R. Lemcke. 
His words carried particular force be- 
cause the Prudential recently called a 
temporary halt on buying new mort- 
gages in 11 western states 
e Tightening Up—The statistics show 
that dollar value of new nonfarm mort- 
gages has leveled off. This seems to be 
due more to Regulation X’s discourag- 
ing effect on new building, rather than 
to any current shortage of mortgage 
meney (BW—Apr.12’52,p162). But 
Lemcke had something to add to this 
picture. He implied that mortgage 
money wasn’t so casy to get, at that. 

He told a meeting of Long Island 
real estate men: ““We have had more 
friends call on us in the last few months 
than we ever knew we had. With some 
of these gentlemen, we have tried to 
be friendly for years without success, 
because of compctition I wonder 
whether they ar oming to us now 
because . . . they can’t get their mort- 
gage requirements satisfied elsewhere.” 
e Reason—Lemcke admitted that his 
company was cutting down on mort- 
gage lending, but for good reason 
After the war, he said, Prudential 
started out to build up its mortgage 
portfolio. In 1946, for instance, only 
about 14% of its assets were in mort- 
gages, compared to 48% in 1927. So 
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And now, Texas Engineer- 
ing and Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., officially 
takes its place among the 
major aircraft companies 
of the nation and changes 
its corporate name to 


TEMCO AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Rapid growth always has 
been characteristic of the 
aviation industry. TEMCO 
has matched this growth— 
building steadily, soundly 
on the foundation stones of 
aviation ... aircraft engi- 
neering, production and 
experience to reach recog- 
nition as a front line air- 
craft company. 


Today, with its $120,000,- 
000 backlog of orders, 
TEMCO is big business— 
big aircraft business. 


= . #5; 


/ 


4/ 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





Pru stepped up its mortgage loans 
from $248-million in 1946 to a record 
$1,361-million in 1950. Total mort- 
gages were then 34% of assets. 

By this time, the company felt it 
ought to slow up. “A mortgage,” said 
Lemcke, “is not liquid, and there is a 
point beyond which an insurance com- 
pany cannot reduce its liquidity. . . 
We feel we should now live within 
our income.” In other words, Pru no 
longer would sell government bonds to 
buy mortgages, but would rely entirely 
on growth of premiums, interest, and 
amortization to provide the money. 

Lemcke estimated that this year Pru 
would invest only between $650-million 
and $700-million in mortgages and real 
estate. Last year total mortgages rose 
about $616-million—and were 39% of 
assets at yearend. This year, after al- 
lowing for amortization, total mort- 
gages might well rise less than in 1951. 

Lemcke didn’t point out, though, 
another reason Pru was changing policy: 
Since the Federal Reserve System 
pulled its pegs on long-term govern- 
ments, investors often have had to take 
a loss if they were to sell them. 

e Example—Lemcke told a story to 
illustrate his belief that mortgage money 
was tough to find all over: The owner 
of an moth building in New England, 


on which Prudential had a 34% mort- 
gage, had asked the porwntii to waive 
amortization till the loan matured, for 


tax reasons. The company refused to 
go along unless the interest was boosted. 
So the owner called the home office 
and said he had commitments from 
other insurance companies to take over 
the loan. Would Pru accept immediate 
payment in full? 

“I said,” Lemcke went on, “we 
would be glad to. I think the borrower 
fainted. After a five-minute silence, 
he said he would meet our terms. You 
decide whether this indicates a freer 
mortgage money market and softening 
rates.” 


End of a Tradition 


In New York City, it’s traditional for 
stock exchanges to open at 10 a.m. and 
close at 3 p.m. on weekdays, operate 
from 10 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays. 
But for the past several years, there has 
been plenty of talk about a five-day 
week, with longer trading hours. Last 
year the New York Stock Exchange 
turned thumbs down on the plan. 

This week the Big Board was getting 
some competition from its little brother, 
the New York Curb Exchange. The 
Curb decided to keep open till 
3:30 p.m. weekdays. Curb officials 
hoped to attract increased trading by 
investors who live in western time zones. 
Nothing was said about Saturday trad- 
ing, but both exchanges will as usual be 
closed during summer months. 
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Only LURIA ENGINEERING offers you 


the economies of 


STANDARDIZED BUILDINGS 


plus 
the adaptability of 


CUSTOM-DESIGNED UNITS 


The same LURIA STANDARDIZED BUILDING 
This single unit LURIA STANDARDIZED BUILDING ' 
in double units modified to the require 


> > chemi i ont industr 
is used in the che cal equipme ustry ments of a steel fabricating company 


Multiple units, additional bays adapt LURIA STANDARDIZED 
BUILDINGS to the manufacture of agricultural equipment 


Put high speed and low cost Practically every oe requirement for your individual 
expansion program can be provided by Luria Standardized 
Buildings . . . for far less than the cost of custom-built 


into your expansion program. Contact structures . . . and in far less time. To this adaptability add 
Luria’s quality materials and construction that surpass the 


most stringent building code requirements—and you have 


your LURIA representative today the reasons why Luria Standardized Buildings are first choice 


with leading American companies in every industry. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
LURIA ENGINEERING | °°: 
BOSTON, MASS. 
CORPORATION CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
§00 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 36, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D.C. 











LYON can handle 
your Sheet Metal 
Contracts Better! 


FIELD 
ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


EXPERIENCE 

CAPACITY 
MACHINERY 
MANPOWER 


TOOL ROOMS 


—— MAIL COUPON 


for this very comprehensive 20 page brochure. 
It gives the complete story of Lyon’s facilities. 
Or contact your nearest LYON Field Representative. 


LYON 


METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
+ 


2 STRATEGIC 
PLANT LOCATIONS 


AURORA, ILL. + YORK, PA. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
510 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
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. Please send me a copy of ‘‘Craftsmen in Sheet Metal.”’ 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Bank mergers (p 150) aren’t re- 
stricted to New York City. Manufac- 
turers National of Detroit, with six 
branches and $5 lion of deposits, 
is planning to acc United Savings 
Bank, which has about $50-million dc 
posits and a choi wntown location. 
a 

Savings still climb: Deposits in New 
York savings b ncreased $54 
million last mont That's the biggest 
gain for any Ap nce 1946, accord- 
ing to the stat ngs bank associa- 
tion 


Business loans of t veekly reporting 
member banks ff again for the 
third straight This time, the 
drop was $73-n 
oe 
Commercial paper, long a_ negligible 
factor in the moncy market, is rising 
in volume as bank loans drop. Volume 
outstanding rose $10-million in April— 
against the seasonal trend—to $544- 
million. That’s tl iighest since 1930. 
oe 

Short-term money eases a trifle: The 
Treasury sold its latest big issuc of 91- 
day bills at an annual interest rate of 
1.69%, down slightly from last week's 
issue. This is the sixth time in recent 
weeks that Secretary Snvder has raised 
new money by tacking $200-million 
onto the regular weekly refunding of 
maturing bill issu: 


Bank rates on longer-term loans show 
no signs of weak Revnolds Metals 
Co. has borrowed $12.5-million, due in 
two vears, at 4 M&M Woodwork- 
ing Co. has an agreement to borrow 
$8-million on a 10-vear loan, with rates 
ranging from 34 to 44%, depending 
on maturity. Kel Haves Wheel Co. 
has borrowed S6-million for three years 
at 34% 

2 
Insurance merger: Continental Casu- 
altv Co., of Cl has bought con 
trol of U.S. Life Insurance Co. from 
interests connect vith American In 
ternational Und ters Corp 

* 
Lexington, Ky., | oted a 1% income 
tax, which will bring an _ cstimated 
$790,000 a vear of “urgently needed 
revenue.” ‘The t replaces the pres- 
ent occupational ise tax 


Market value of I'ted stocks on the 
New York Ste x*hange declined 
$53-billion during April, the Exchange 
says. There wet *-billion shares out- 
standing, and 1,508 listed issues, at the 
end of the mont [otal market value 
was almost $108-billion. 
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: Volume slows to a trickle... 
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Uncertainty Is the Key 


Stocks in doldrums.as investors and traders both eye 
the future warily. Among the causes: consumer goods lag, 


steel row, and political events. 


You could almost hear a pin drop 
on the trading floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange last week. It seemed 
hardly worth a broker's while to go 
down to Broad and Wall. Volume has 
been lagging all this year. Lately, it 
has been slower than it’s been since the 
bull market got started in 1949. The 
chart shows how far it has lagged be- 
hind last spring’s trading. For 1952 so 
far, volume is off 34% from the same 
period last year. 

But with volume a mere dribble, the 
drop is hardly alarming. It shows that 
investors (the people who buv stocks to 
hold them) and traders (who move in 
and out of the market) are getting more 
and more uncertain as to how to in- 
terpret the news. 
¢ Uncertainty—Part of the news is 
economic: the months-long downturn 
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in the consumer goods industries, which 
many business forecasters had expected 
would turn up before now. 

Part is political-economic: the be- 
wildering zigzags of the steel con- 
troversy. 

Part is political—with economic im- 
plications: easing of controls and the 
confusing sequence of recent events in 
Korea. 

The result of this across-the-board un- 
certainty is that stock buyers are being 
pretty cautious until they sce some 
signs of how things will work out. 
¢ Not Buying—That doesn’t mean all 
of them—or perhaps even most of them 
—are pessimistic as to the long-term fu- 
ture of stock prices. People aren't selling 
stocks. On the other hand, they’re 
definitely not buying. They want to 
make sure they don’t miss any bar- 








This radio antenna 


ELECTROCUTED 
A MAN! 


A low-hanging power line touched this 
radio antenna on a lineman’s repair 
truck. Inside the cab, the driver was 
electrocuted. Impossible? Not at all. 


' The accident was recently reported by a 


large utility company. 


But thanks to this 
PLASTIC TAPE... 


Such an accident will 
probably never happen 
again... at least not 
to this company. Now, 
every truck radio an- 
tenna is protected with 
three laps of “‘Scotch’”’ 
No. 33 Electrical Tape. 

One layer of this remarkable plastic tape 
has a dielectric strength of 10,000 volts. 
And it s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s with the swaying 
antenna... resists the most extreme 
kinds of weather, too. 


Drivers are now 


PROTECTED! 


Be on the safe side 
yourself—on all! kinds 
of insulating and pro- 
tecting jobs! Try 
“Scotch” No. 33 Elec- 
trical Tape. See how 
it actually costs less 
by doing the work of 
both conventional in- 
sulating tapes. See 
how it resists acids, 
oils, alkalies, water 
and alcohol. See how 
it lasts! Order from 
your supplier today. 


The term “Scotch” ond the 
plaid design are registered 
trademarks for the more thon 
200 pressure-sensitive od- 
hesive tapes made in U.S.A 
by Minnesote Mining & Mtg. 
Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also 
makers of “Scotch” Sound | 
Recording Tope, “Under- 
seal” Rubberized Coating, 


“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Sofety- 
Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abro- 
sives, “3M" Adhesives. Genero! Export 
270 Pork Avenve, New York 17, N. ¥ 
in Canada: London, Ont., Con 
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ELECTRICAL 
TAPES 





**The white one never 
loses a drop rae 
she uses Aeroquip 


Self-Sealing Couplings.” 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES 
FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 








gains if lower prices can be had by 
waiting awhile. 

¢ Mild Climb—At midweek the market 
was making a little move upward. Oils, 
rails, and the recently forgotten chemi- 


cals (page 164) were climbing a bit. 
Even the textile shares took some part 
in the rise. But trading volume was 
low. If a new bull move was under way, 
most Wall Streeters weren’t sold on it. 





What’s happened this year to 
the “favorite 50,” the common 
stocks that investment trusts like 
best? Earlier this year Aigeltinger 
& Co. compiled its annual list of 
the 50 largest yearend holdings by 
investment trusts (BW—Apr.12’52, 
173). 
. The table (below) shows how 
these issues fare in 1952’s rather 
cool stock market. Of the 50, 19 
are higher than at yearend, 30 are 
lower, one is unchanged. The oils 
have done best. But not all oils 


1951 
Yearend 
Amerada Petroleum............. $147.25 
Southern Pacific. . ac. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line. . . 59.5 
Continental Oil 56.2 
Shell Oil 69 


Niagara Mohawk Power 24 
Standard Oil (Ind.).... 74 
Phillips Petroleum... .. 51 
Johns- Manville 

Socony Vacuum Oil. . 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... . 
Chrysler Corp 

General Motors 

United Gas Corp 

Standard Oil (Calif.) 


Middle States Utilities 

Ohio Oil . ‘ 
American Gas & Electric... . 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 

Central So. West 


American Tel & Tel. . 
General Electric 

Int'l. Nickel 

Texas Co 

Aluminum, Ltd 


Humble Oil & Ref 

B. F. Goodrich 

Cities Service Co 

Pure Oil 

American Viscose Corp 


Union Carbide & Carbon 
United States Steel 

Gulf Oi 

Sears Roebuck 

Dow Chemical 


Int'l. Paper 

Skelly Oil 

Phelps Dodge Corp 
American Cyanamid 
Bethlehem Steel 


E. I. du Pont 

Westinghouse Electric 
Monsanto Chemical ‘ 
Int'l. Business Machines... . 
National Lead........ 
Kennecott Copper 
Montgomery Ward. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co.. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Celanese Corp 





The Favorite Fifty in 1952 


Price Range 
High 


$235 


75 
81 
75 
87 


26 


are up. Nine show gains of from 
0.3% to 38.7%: the other six 
are down anywhere from 2.4% to 
6.5%. 

Utilities and natural gas stocks 
have also done well. So have the 
two rails, Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fe. The worst group is the 
once-favored chemicals. They're 
off sharply. 

In other words, it 
the favorite 50 have 
gone along with th 
whole. 


looks as if 
just about 
market as a 


1952 
Recent 
Low Level Ma 
0O $141.50 $204 25 
62 75 73 00 
00 59 50 70.75 
5 00 


1952 Gains 


imum 
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Piercing the “scenic” barrier 


Seeing beyond any barrier can be impor- 
tant in your business. Knowing where and 
how much a product or process varies 
from its apparent characteristics may 
change a loss to a gain. For 15 years we 
have been making instruments that give 
the where and how-much answers for re- 


Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION 
300 No. Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 8, California 


search, chemical analysis and control, 
measurement of vibration, acceleration, 
and structural stress. Experience has 
brought us in close contact with significant 
developments in many fields. May we com- 
bine your experience with ours to find a 
less costly way of doing a job for you? 


SHELL OL COMPANY— Two Consolidated Mass Spec- 
trometers are in constant use at Shell's Houston 
refinery. Process control, testing of pilot plant 
operations, and basic research are their three- 
fold function Typical of major petroleum pro- 
ducers throughout the world, Shell uses modern 
instrumentation for better products at less cost. 


analytical 
instruments 

for science 
and industry 


Consolidated’s Analytical Moss 
Spectrometer — This powerful 
electronic tool for industry 
makes rapid, accurate analy- 
sis of unknown mixtures of 
gases or liquids from minute 
samples. Write for Bulletin 
CEC-1800B. 











There's an Omen in the Textile Split 


@ So far, CIO has had a succession of gains, faced no 


real test. Unions don't expect that to last forever. 


@ When the bargaining front shifts to holding gains, 
not winning new ones, what will happen? That's the problem 


the Textile Worker Union of America is now facing. 


@ Break between Rieve and Baldanzi is more than 


personal rivalry. Schism is based on growing dissatisfaction. 


The real significance of the breakup 
of CIO’s third-largest union is that 
what's happening today in the Textile 
Workers Union of America may be a 
preview of what will happen to other 
CIO unions when the going gets rough. 
And the troubles ahead for textile man- 
agement may forecast similar troubles 
for employers in other industries in the 
next few years. 
¢ Honeymoon’s Over—CIO has flour- 
ished in more than a decade of good 
times. It has thrived on a succession 
ot contract gains. And since the Little 
Steel strike of 1937, it has been tested 
by real adversity only once—when it 
ousted a substantial block of left-wing 
unions in 1949. 

What's going to happen when times 
get tougher, and when it won't be possi- 
ble to keep workers’ loyalty with annual 
gains? Will the membership of CIO 
unions find other reasons for sticking 
together? Or will it be split by bicker- 
ing, and possibly fall prey to any rabble- 
rouser who promises the moon? 

Chose questions are worrying many 
in CIO. They don’t see an economic 
recession just ahead, but, realistically, 
they don’t believe that the gains can go 
on forever. Sooner or later, they know, 
annual bargaining will hinge on whether 
wage terms should be maintained un- 
changed or cut back. Trouble will 
come then. 

TWUA’s current troubles do not fit 
such a situation exactly, but they show 
what might happen when times change. 
¢ Soft Industry—The textile industry is 
in a slump—perhaps the worst it has 
had since it began dealing with unions. 
Despite the artificial props of govern- 
ment business, the overexpanded indus- 
try is operating at an unprofitably low 
rate. Many mills have closed. Others 
now running are uncertain how long 
they can continue. 

An estimated 150,000 textile workers 
are jobless. ‘Twice that many are em- 
ployed on curtailed schedules. Most 
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know that unless there is another all-out 
war—which would require textiles for 
our own military forces and _ allied 
armies—jobs may be lost forever. 

TWUA faced up to that situation 
when contracts opened this year. It did 
not ask for raises in woolen-and-worsted 
and cotton-rayon mills. It merely asked 
employers to maintain 1951 wage rates 
throughout this year. Many agreed to, 
but other refused. 

American Woolen Co. was among 
those that refused. It called on TWUA 
to accept a general wage reduction this 
year, and to agree toe other contract re- 
visions aimed at boosting productivity 
and cutting labor costs. 

In good times, no union would bar- 
gain seriously with any employer who 
put a pay-cut demand on the negotiat- 
ing table. At first, TWUA talked tough. 
But that was only for the record. It 
bargained peacefully, extending con- 
tracts and postponing strike dates. And, 
finally, it made compromises. 

The union calls the resulting contract 
a “victory’”” because 195] pay rates will 
be maintained at least until a wage re- 
opening in March, 1953. American 
Woolen is even happier about the two- 
year agreement. It foresees savings as 
high as 30¢ an hour in labor costs 
through (1) modifications in “fringe” 
benefits, saving 6¢ to 8¢ an hour, and 
(2) increases in work loads. 
¢ Bargaining Crux—The latter are 
highly important for American Woolen, 
which has complained to the union that 
old work assignments were too low 
and were “the heart of our problem” in 
meeting southern competition. 

The new contract agrees that the 
union and company will continue to 
review work assignments and to raise 
standards where—due to technological 
improvements in equipment—they will 
not increase the strain on workers. 

This reaffirms a policy of months’ 
standing. Under it, weavers who for 
years fought against tending more than 


a contract-specified four to six looms 
have begun tending six to 12 looms. 
There have been similar stepups in 
spinning and other types of work 

Under TWUA’s contract, which ran 
out Mar. 15, American Woolen could, 
after consultation with the union, makc 
work reassignments on a tryout basis 
Both parties then could check the ef 
fects of the increase in work load by 
stop-watch or any other means and later 
discuss whether the new rate should 
be continued, modified, or dropped. If 
they disagreed, the rate would go to 
arbitration. 

Until a few months ago, the union, 
and particularly the workers directly af 
fected by changes, resisted efforts to 
step up work loads. ‘The new agreement 
adds little to the wording of the former 
clause. Rather, the change shows up 
in something that hasn’t been put into 
words: the textile union’s reported de- 
cision not to oppose changes, but to give 
“100% cooperation” in helping Ameri 
can Woolen increase mill productivity 
e Fewer Jobs—TWUA’s willingness to 
discuss increased work loads caused 
some discontent among textile workers, 
even before the American Woolen set 
tlement was announced. Workers 
feared it could lead to further cuts in 
employment, and certainly would mean 
less chance for unemploved textile 
workers to return to the mills 

There was discontent, too, over 
TWUA’s decision not to ask for a pay 
increase this vear, and, less importantly, 
over what workers complained 
was its lack of aggressiveness against em- 
ployers who tried to cut wages 

And there was discontent about 
something even more basic: ‘TWUA’s 
inability to make real headway in or 
ganizing southern textile workers. 

Most northern members of the union 
blame southern mill competition for 
the bad davs that have befallen them 
Southern mills are largely nonunion 
and haye lower wage scales and higher 
production standards than northern 
mills. TWUA has spent a lot of mone, 
trving to unionize the southern mills, 
but has hardly held its own in the last 
few vears. 
eInternal Trouble—This discontent has 
been an explosive factor in TWUA 
and finally a spark set it off. The spark 
was the personal break between the 
union’s two strong men, both popular 
and able leaders: Emil Rieve, the 
union’s only president this far, and his 
lately ousted top aide, George Baldanzi 
lhiev got along well together for vears, 


some 
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sharing popularity among the union’s 
pretty-well-satishied members. 

Individual attitudes and antipathies 
aren't enough, just by themselves, to 
break a union. They have to draw con- 
siderable rank-and-file support to the 
men holding them before they become 
potent. And the ones mobilized are 
invariably the dissatisfied—a group 
that grows apace when circumstances 
call retreat. It is this group that hopes 
that solutions to their problems may 
come from a change somewhere along 
the line in the union. 

The break that began between Rieve 
and Baldanzi something over two years 
ago was first based on personalities. 
Rieve’s forces blamed Baldanzi’s per- 
sonal ambitions. Baldanzi’s friends 
blamed Rieve’s “dictatorial” practices— 
and his desire, they said, to make 
TWUA a personal union. Outsiders 
found a grain of truth in both positions. 

The final showdown in TWUA 
earlier this month—when Rieve defeated 
Baldanzi for the T'WUA presidency, 
1,223 to 720—was theoretically on a 
personal * Esai Sr basis. But 
if that had been the issue in good 
times, with a satisfied membership, 
Baldanzi would have won even more 
limited support. It took dissatisfaction 
with union policies among rank and 
filers to give him the election strength 
he shewed—and to back him in a seces- 
sion movement after he lost. 
¢ Bolt of AFL—After the TWUA de- 
feat, Baldanzi accepted a job as or- 
ganizing director of the United Textile 
Workers (AFL). It was not a quick 
shift. Baldanzi first urged supporters 
to stay in TWUA and planned to work 
within the framework of the union for 
eventual policy changes. 

At that time, Rieve promised there 

would be no retaliation against those 
who opposed him. But there were 
ousters, perhaps justified by continuing 
political activities, perhaps not. The 
ousters sent Baldanzi into AFL and 
set off a secession movement that may 
take as many as 50,000 members from 
CIO into AFL—most of them in the 
South. 
e Fight Ahead—From management's 
standpoint, the split means trouble. A 
fight for survival between TWUA 
(CIO) and UTW (AFL) is ahead, and 
it will spread to every mill when con- 
tracts open up. 

UTW is a small union, 90,000 mem- 
bers or less, but it has the resources 
of AFL pledged to its battle with 
TWUA. And CIO is mecting the AFL 
challenge by pledging its cash and man- 
power to TWUA. 

The flareup of trouble between the 
textile unions will likely be reflected 
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Wren a metal of great 
inertia in small size 
with high strength was 
needed to improve gyro- 
scopes, Hevimet got the 
call. This superior Car- 
boloy created-metal per- 
mits a smalier design, a 
finer product throughout. 


They stay “on target” with Hevimet 


Keeping an aerial camera or a naval gun “‘on target” is a tough proposition 
in a gusty sky or rolling sea. It is a job for accurate balancing and gyro- 


scope controls . 
Carboloy created-metal. 


. and therefore an ideal spot for Hevimet, super-heavy 


For Hevimet smooths out both the operation and design of gyroscopes 

and other stabilizing devices. It’s the world’s heaviest machinable metal. 

It gives maximum weight in minimum space, and has a high tensile strength. 

In crankshafts, propellers, centrifugal clutches and other rotating apparatus, 

too, manufacturers find that Hevimet balance weights cut down vibration, 

step 1: performance and product life span better than any other dense 
u 


MASTERS IN METALS 


metal built. 


Carboloy Hevimet (also ideal for 
radioactive screening) is just one 
of the Carboloy created-metals 
that help create better products. 


Perhaps there is a Carboloy metal 
with its wide range of advantages 
that you can use. Carboloy Tung- 
sten Carbide for more efficient 
cutting tools or dies, for example? 
Cemented Chrome Carbide with 
its exceptional resistance to abra- 
sion with corrosion or erosion? Or 
Carboloy Alnico permanent mag- 


nets to incorporate in a product 
and improve its design, lower its 
cost? Or Hevimet for a better 
balance weight? 

Then ont in touch with a Carboloy 
engineer for the latest application 
techniques and all the practical 
knowledge available on these 
created-metals. 

And look to Carboloy metallur- 
gists, too, for continued pioneering 
in even broader fields of use for 
these and other created-metals. 


“*Carboley'’ is the trademark for the products of Carboloy Department ef Genera! Electric Company. 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11183 E. 8 Mile Blvd., Detroit 32, Michigan 


ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 

for lasting magnetic energy 

CEMENTED CARBIDES 

for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance, including 
CHROME CARBIDES for exceptional resistance 
to abrasion with erosion or corrosion 

HEVIMET for maximum weight in minimum space, 

and for radioactive screening 


MADE 


METALS BETTER PRODUCTS 








Variable Speed Drives 


MOTODRIVE® 


Now Siena 
Equipment on.... 


2,615 Leading 


makes of machines 


How about your 
machines ? 


MOTODRIVE: combines motor, REEVES 
speed varying mechanism and gear re- 
ducer in one compact unit. Fractional 
to 20 hp sizes; speed ratios as high as 
10 to 1. 


TRANSMISSION: provides stepless speed 
adjustability over wide range—as great 
as 16 to 1; sizes to 87 hp. 


MOTOR PULLEY: converts any standard, 
constant-speed motor to variable speed 
drive. Speed ratios to 4 to 1; sizes to 
10 hp: 

@ For the machines you buy or build, 
Reeves Variable Speed Drives provide 
the right speed for each operation and 
each operator under every changing 
condition. Any speed desired is obtained 
with turn of handwheel, touch of but- 
ton, or automatically—without stopping 
machine. Resu/ts are immediate 
and continuous! Send for complete 
information to Dept. 13. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in variable speed control 
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in a bitter struggle between AFL and 
CIO generally. Both have been spoil- 
ing for a fight, while maintaining an 
outward position that organizing efforts 
should be directed against the unor- 
ganized, not those organized by rival 
unions. You can expect them to forget 
that now. 

e TUE Next?—The electrical manufac- 
turing industry has soft spots, too. Be- 
cause it has, trouble might be looming 
in the International Union of Electrical 
Workers (CIO), too. IUE’s presi- 
dent James Carey—also secretary of the 
ClO-—already is under some attack in 
the union for failing to show “strong 
leadership” to buoy jobs and produce 
bigger economic and social gains. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





“Demonstration” —possible prelude to 
strike action—is threatened by CIO elec- 
trical workers on June 5 if General Elec- 
tric doesn’t make what the union 
considers a “real” wage offer by then. 
The union wants a 25¢ raise, a profit- 
sharing plan, and other contract gains. 
GE has offered a cost-of-living increase. 


* 
Rebuff by WSB last week sent Wolver- 
ine Tube Division of Calumet & Hecla 
Copper Co. and C1O’s auto union back 
to the bargaining table after a seven- 
month delay. The board refused to 
tule in the wage dispute, submitted as 
part of the copper and brass case. 

e 
Rail jobless pay has been increased by 
Congress, with Truman’s O.K., from 
the Tenize $1.75-to-$5 daily rate to a 
new $3-to-$7.50 scale. The levy on em- 
ployers for the railroad unemployment 
insurance fund stays the same as be- 
fore: one-half of 1% on payroll. 

e 
A union-shop pact for 45,000 mainte- 
nance workers has been signed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and CIO’s 
United Railroad Workers. The CIO 
union isn’t involved in the major union- 
shop dispute involving the nation’s 
railroads and 17 nonoperating brother- 
hoods. The brotherhoods say the terms 
accepted by CIO aren’t satisfactory. 


e 
A 74¢-an-hour raise for 6,500 CIO 
woodworkers last week ended a strike 
in 19 northwestern plywood plants. The 
terms also set a pattern for settlements 
in a related strike of 29,000 other CIO 
lumber and logging camp workers. 
s 


Settlement by Westinghouse and AFL’s 
electrical workers gives employees in the 
corporation’s Beaver (Pa.) plant a 
124¢ raise, retroactive to Jan. 1, with 
reopening July 1. Contract provides a 
modified union shop. 





SINCE 1894 
A national system for paying 
commercial travel expenses . . . 
that makes dollars and sense! 

BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 

MANUFACTURING €0. writes 

*W e have found Travelet- 
ters a very satisfactory means 
of supplying our sales repre- 
sentatives with trat a ae 
funds. lt establishes a routine 
which is simple and inexpen- 
sive.” (User since 1927) 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
~, SBAVELETTER CORPORATION 
22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 














Se tY' ' 
SEND TODAY FOR THES FREE GIRDE TO GETTER Mame PLATES 


AMERICAN NAME PLATE & MFG. CO 
DEPT. D, CHICAGO 24, the 


#aTtO METAL PRODUCTS 


Etched, Lithoqraphed and Silk 
Screened Metal Plates, Dials, Scales 
and Panels, in production quantities. 





ARKETS: - MATERIALS® manyPowsr 


World's Largest 

Maker of Heavy 
. > Hand Tools 
“EXCLUSIVELY 


pp TOOL ene eN ours | 
DEPT wa ene eN ours | OHIO 


|WHEN YOU NEED 


administrative and technical execu- 
tives, junior executives—men skilled 
in making top policy decisions—ad- 
vertise for them in the “clues” sec- 
tion of BUSINESS WEEK. 
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Me SET 


Kohler’s Paternalism Policy . . . 


... Fails to Head Off Labor Trouble 


In 1912 Walter J. Kohler, Sr., presi 
dent of the Kohler Co., of Kohler, 
Wis., came home from Europe with big 
plans for his employees. He hired ar 
chitects, landscape men, and city plan 
ners to build a model community that 
would provide everything his plumbing 
equipment workers needed almost from 
cradle to grave—and keep the unions 
out of his plant. 

But 22 vears later, Kohler was the 
only man allowed into the plant in one 
of Wisconsin’s bloodiest strikes (pic- 
ture). 
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And last week, despite one of the 
most pervasive paternalism programs in 
U.S. industrial history, Kohler’s em- 
ployees joined one of the biggest of all 
the unions, CIO’s United Auto Work- 
ers. The parks, the playgrounds, and 
the model homes were fine, but mem- 
bers of the independent Kohler Work- 
crs Assn. voted to accept a UAW 
charter by nearly two to one. 
¢ The Old Days—The beginning of 
the end of Kohler’s program actually 
dates back 18 years to the summer of 
1934. Until then, a combination of cir- 





BELL ainceart corporation 
MAKES OFFSET PAPER MASTERS 


sy XEROGRAPHY 


Saves Time and Money - Speeds Paper Work 


Offset paper masters of engineering 
drawings, data, specification sheets, 
office forms, memos, etc., are made by 
xerography in less than three minutes. 
Multiple copies are then run off on 
Multilith Duplicators. This combination 
offers the quickest and most economi- 
cal duplicating method resulting in 
savings of approximately 33'/3°%/ com- 
pared with former method of using 
metal plates. 

Because it is a dry, direct positive 
copying process requiring no inter- 
mediate negative, xerography elimi- 
nates the need for a darkroom, plumb- 
ing, water, chemicals, and other bulky 
and costly equipment. No fuss. No 
muss. No fumes. Simple to operate. 

Xerography and offset duplicating 
offer the ideal combination for speed 
and economy. 

= <- Ww 
Ryn iva a He ei] 


a 


1 Bell Engineering Dept. where numerous 
* drawings and forms originate. 


2 XeroX operator is shown making the paper 
* master of the original form. 


Paper master is placed on offset duplicator 
* and multiple copies run off. 


® = 
Write for case histories showing 
how all types of business are saving 


time and money with xerography. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
52-153 HALOID ST., 
ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities 
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WITH THIS FLATFOOT 


It’s a steel shoe that snaps over 
the crating bolts on major house- 
hold a elena after they're re- 
moved hee the crate. Reassembled, 
the bolts become legs, adjustable 
to compensate for uneven flooring. 
United-Carr’s flat-surfaced bolt cap 
protects floor covering and elimi- 
nates the need for special bolts. 

This is just one of thousands of 
different fasteners and allied de- 
vices designed and manufactured 
in volume by United-Carr and its 
subsidiaries. Lower costs, speedier 
assembly and, in many cases, im- 
proved product performance prove 
the value of United-Carr’s service 
to the leading manufacturers of ap- 
pliances .. . automobiles, electronic 
equipment, aircraft, furniture. 

If you have a problem that can 
be solved by specially designed 
fasteners, weet find it pays to 
consult United-Carr — FIRST IN 
FASTENERS. 

@ Before bidding on government contracts 
requiring snap fasteners or special 


fastening devices, consult your nearest 
United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
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cumstances kept the unions out of 
Kohler of Kohler. For one thing, when 
the age hit in 1929, Kohler kept 
his plants operating and built and 
rented warehouses to store whatever he 
couldn’t sell. He claimed that he kept 
this policy going until 1931, when he 
finally had to cut production and lay 
off workers. This and the rest of 
Kohler’s paternalistic program went a 
long way toward staving off union 
organization. 

But the character of the labor move- 
ment in Wisconsin in those days 
contributed as much as anything to 
Kohler’s success. The Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Labor, the principal union 
group, was dominated by the philoso- 
phy of the German socialists who 
founded it. This meant emphasis on 
political action and legislation rather 
than economic pressure. 
¢ Rumblings—In September, 1933, 
however, some Kohler workers got an 
AFL federal union charter and began 
organizing. A month later the company 
countered by setting up the Kohler 
Workers Assn. The AFL group called 
for a representation election, but the 
vote was stalled several times. 

Finally the AFL federal union called 

a strike on July 16, 1934. It lasted 11 
weeks and was one of the bloodiest in 
Wisconsin history, costing two lives 
and dozens of injuries. The National 
Guard finally broke it up. But it 
marked the end of the socialist ap- 
proach in Wisconsin labor unions. In 
a representation election in September 
of that vear, the Kohler Workers Assn. 
soundly whipped the AFL group, and 
all was quict for a while at Kohler of 
Kohler. 
«Slow Change—But KWA, which 
started out as a company union, gradu- 
ally changed to a bona fide trade union. 
In 1946 AFL made another try at or- 
ganizing the plant, but it lost to KWA 
in a National Labor Relations Board 
poll. In March, 1951, CIO’s UAW, 
which had been, organizing workers for 
some time, called for a vote, and KWA 
won again, 2,064 to 1,575. 

Then, in November of last year, 
KWA handed its contract demands to 
the company. It asked for a 20¢ hike, 
cost-of-living adjustments, three weeks’ 
vacation for 10-vear men, and other 
clauses. Bargaining broke up finally 
last March. In a _ referendum vote, 
KWA turned down the company’s last 
offer 2,888 to 487, and negotiations 
have been deadlocked since then. 
¢ Kohler’s Last Stand—Meanwhile, the 
auto union, undaunted by its defeat 
last vear, increased its drive. UAW set 
up an office in nearby Sheboygan and 
campaigned with mectings and hand- 
bills. Then, last month, Kohler em- 
ployees decided to reconsider their de- 
cision to go it alone. Instead of desert- 
ing KWA for UAW, however, they 








how’s your 
letterhead? 


@ Send for our brochure “Letter- 
head Logic” containing the check 
list used by experts to test pres- 
tige, personality, and sales appeal 
of letterhead design. Perhaps your 
letterhead will pass the test, but 
if not, you may be just as well 
off, because we have 35 years of 
“know-how” in our bacl.ground, 
and can speedily deliver genuine 
engraved letterheads of 100% 
selling efficiency at prices much 
lower than you ever expected. 
For your FREE copy of “Letter- 
head Logic” just jot down the 
amount you use each year and 
send it to us on your company let- 
terhead. No obligation. 


r.o.H. HILL, inc. 
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270B Lafayette St., New York 12 














Atlas Corporation 


| 
| 
33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y 


Dividend No. 42 


on Common Stock 


A regular quarte dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 20, 19 » holders of record 
at the close t s on May 23 
1952 on tl mon Stock of Atlas 
Corporati 

Warrer A. Peterson, Treasurer 
May 2, 195 
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Do Business 
Abroad? 


Berlitz can help you promote foreign business by 
language study, The staff of a fashion magazine 
is learning French A world airline underwrites 


An oil com- 
and am overseas contractor 
for their personnel. 


bilingual training for | employees 
pany, « steamship line 


have arranged courses 


Day or evening classe in your offices or our 
25 ecities—or at your location abroad. 
neluding English. Native 
teachers employ the famous learn-by-speaking 
Berlitz Method. Selected vocabularies for specialists 
in all lines. No problem too large or too small, 
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agreed to hold a secret vote to deter- 
mine whether KWA should afhliate 
with UAW as a group. KWA members, 
who represent about 90% of Kohler’s 
3,973 workers, voted 2,248 to 1,129 in 
favor of tying up with the auto workers 

Pressure to abandon their indepen- 
dent position came partly from the 
company’s decision on contract de- 
mands. But it also stemmed from 
Kohler’s refusal to hire back 12 cm- 
ployees discharged for refusing to work 
under what they considered to be un 
safe conditions. KWA has supported 
these workers with funds. 

UAW’s current drive also carried 
considerable weight. One KWA mem 
ber argued, “If we're going to afhliate 
with an international union, let's get 
into the biggest one.” 
¢ Still Holding Out—Now that the ex- 
company union has been officially char- 
tered as Local 833, CIO KWA-UAW, 
the next step 1s to get recognition from 
the company. So far, Kohler has re 
fused to accept the KWA vote results 
and is informing employees that it will 
only deal with the winner of an NLRB 
election. NLRB will conduct a vote 
June 10. 

Chances appear slim that Kohler em- 
ployees will reverse themselves; UAW- 
CIO considers Kohler practically in the 
bag. 

The big problem that will face the 
union once the election is out of the 
way is the new contract. Kohler hasn't 
backed down, and UAW will probably 
want to show some of its muscle to its 
brand-new local. There is serious talk 
of big bargaining troubles ahead, and 
maybe even a strike. 


a ed 
LINE-BUCKING by a nonstriking em- 
ployee of the Wheeling (W. Va.) ex- 
change of Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. failed to dent a CIO picket line 
—but the employee got in anyway by an 
end run with police blocking out pickets. 
The strike, by Communications Workers 
of America, is over contract terms. 
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RAILROAD 
MAINTENANCE 
SUPERVISOR 


SKF 
ENGINEER 


nea 


You’re looking at an extra =0s Service regularly 
available to railroad maintenance men—a clinic 
conducted by StS engineers to show them the 
safest, most economical ways to maintain anti- 
friction railroad bearings. 
This is another proof of the fact that s0sr 
service doesn’t stop when your bearings are 
delivered. It’s one of the reasons why every 
industry depends on =0sf" for something more 
than just bearings—for that extra engineering help 
that puts the right bearing in the right place, and 
helps keep it operating efficiently. 7aie 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


KF, 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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dropped from 190.0 to 188.4 in the 
same period. 


Employment Is Stable 


Employment continued stable for 
the first quarter, with about 15.8-mil- 
lion emploved—or 162.9% of the total 
employed during the 1935-39 base 
period. The employment level was 
slightly under that of the last half of 
1951, and below the  16-million 
(164.9%) employed during February 
and March last vear. 

Hirings increased during the quarter, 
averaged 4.1 per 100 workers. Quits 
and firings dropped a little, averaged 
about 3.8 per 100. The figure was 
below that reported for most of 1951, 
indicating a decline in factory layoffs. 

Hours worked remained about the 
same as in the last quarter of 1951, 
although the March figure—40.7 hours 
per week—showed a drop from the 41.2 
hours worked during December, peak 
month in 1951. 


ll. More Strikes 


There were more new strikes in the 
first quarter (BLS reported 1,150 in 
the three months) than in the last three 
months of last vear—but about the same 
number as in the first quarter of 1951. 

However, most of the new stoppages 
were small ones, involving few workers 
and lasting comparatively short times. 
(The May steel strikes, of course, 
weren't counted in this quarter.) Al- 
though the number of strikes starting 
in January, February, and March was 
about 25% more than in the final 
quarter of 1951, thev involved less lost 
time. 

Man-davs of idleness totaled 3.9-mil- 
lion ia the first quarter, down 28% 
from the 5.4-million man-days lost in 
the last quarter of 1951, and down 
20% from the 4.9-million man-days 
lost in the first quarter last year. 





The Pictures——Cover by Dick 
Wolters. Lawrence Barber—196 
(top); Black Star—174 (rt.); Robert 
Capa, Magnum—175; Bill Clink- 
scales—190 (bot.); Don Cravens— 
72; European—177 (top); Fair- 
child Aerial Surveys, Inc.—190 
(top), 191; General Motors—53; 
Harris & Ewing—126; Bob Isear— 
47, 198; Henry Perez—]34, 135; 
Robert Phillips—120, 121, 122, 
124; Joe Rudis, The Nashville 
Tennessean—75; Howard Staples— 
85; The Chartmakers, Inc.—34, 
53 (bot.); The Seattle Times— 
86; United Press—30, 31, 38, 168; 
Wide World—169 (bot.); Dick 
Wolters—140 
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to industrial men... 
this big new illustrated book: 


“What is MI 


Just off the press! Jam-packed with 
facts about microwave . . . what it 
is, how it works, what it can do for 
you! For your FREE copy, mail cou- 
pon now! 


Here’s the beautiful brand-new “how- 
and-why” book you've been waiting 
for ... 20 fact-packed pages that show 
you exactly how microwave can help 
you in your operations. 


ot Sa 


9" 


Here are 5 of the many subjects covered: 


1. The 4 basic advantages of microwave. 
2.5 actual case histories showing microwave 
at work for... 
© a bi utility. 
© «long-distance pipe line. 
® a fish and game commission. 
® a 300-mile turnpike. 
®a 1000-mile Western Union system. 
3. How microwave operates a pumping station 
by remote control. 
4. What goes into a typical microwave system. 
5. How RCA helps you install your microwave 
system. 


Are you keeping up to date on 
microwave? 


Microwave is one of the most versa- 
tile communication tools developed 
in the 20th century. No wonder 
industry has been so quick to 
adopt it for power lines, pipe 
lines, highways, railroads, and 
similar applications. You just 
can't afford not to be up to 
date on microwave. So get 
your own copy of this big new 
FREE book... mail handy 
coupon... Right Now! 


Ove 


Communications Section, Dept. 26 ED, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


Without obligation, please send me my own FREE copy 
of your big brand-new book: “WHAT Is MICROWAVE?” 


Name. 


Position. 





Company. 





Address. 


City. 





Please Gro poet additional information on 
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KAISER-FRAZER’S $1]-million plant near Haifa is now turning out 


Israel Four Years Later: 


“I’m either going to be a tremendous 
success at this job, or I’m going to land 
in jail,” Harold Goldenberg remarked 
recently in Tel Aviv. He was signing a 
sheaf of papers that would release, on 
his own responsibility, tons of cquip- 
ment for the new General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. plant now building in Israel. 
Che shipment had been languishing on 
the Haifa docks, while papers were 
clogged in official “channels” and com- 
pany executives tore their hair. 

Goldenberg (picture, page 176) is a 
U.S. businessman who owns a detergent 
plant in Israel. He’s also director of the 
Isracli government’s Investment Center, 
which was set up to attract foreign cap- 
ital to Israel. Goldenberg is doing his 
best to unwind the fledgling govern- 
ment’s red tape, figures that to attract 
new investors you’ve got to keep the 
ones already on hand happy. And 
Israel needs those investors. 
¢ Plea for More Aid—Last week Isracl 
was celebrating the fourth anniversary 
of its independence (May 14, 1948) 
amid rumblings of a new financial 
storm. Dov Joseph, Minister of In- 
dustry, came to Washington to plead 
for an emergency allocation of U.S. 
funds already earmarked for Pcint 4 in 
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Fame a 


14 cars a day... 


Isracl. Israel needed the money fast 
to pay outstanding debts. 

Iwo weeks ago, in New York, 
Isracli Ambassador Abba Eban_ under- 
lined the problem, spoke of the “alarm- 
ing gap” that still exists between what 
Irsacl produces and what it needs. He 
emphasized Israel's urgent requirement 
more foreign businessmen who can set 
up plants or businesses that will earn 
dollars, or save dollars by providing 
goods for which scarce foreign currency 
Is NOW spent 

One set of figures tells the story of 
Israel's plight Last year the tiny 
nation’s import-export ratio was eight to 
one—£105-million to £16-million. To 
hold that trade gap down, Israeli belts 
have been pulled in by as tight an 
austerity as prevailed in wartime Bri 
tain. And thev were taken up a few 
more notches last February, when 
Premier David Ben-Gurion’s govern 
ment announced a “New Economic 
Plan.” 
¢ More Austerity—The plan is aimed 
at cutting down an already low living 
standard to close the trade gap. To 
encourage the flow of foreign capital, 
the plan set up three rates of exchange 
The old rate of $2.80=£1 will con 
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NEW IMMIGRANTS are an older, less hardy lot, bring fewer skills and less verve. 


ing trade gap last year, for example, was 
largely filled by the philanthropy and 
loans of U.S. Jews, who donated almost 
$60-million. Jews in other countries 
pitched in another $15-million. The 
$500-million Israel bond drive in the 
U.S. (BW—Apr.28’51,p128) produced 
some $85-million in transferable funds 
through December; now about $120- 
million has been subscribed. There have 
been government loans from France, 
Switzerland, Belgium. And the U.S. 
government’s largesse totaled a thump- 
ing $223.5-million—including grants 
from the Mutual Security Agency, loans 
from the Export-Import Bank. 

e Asset or Liability?—Pcople are, at 
once, Israel’s greatest asset and biggest 
worry. Since 1948, Israel’s population 
has doubled to 1.4-million. All but a 
few of the new residents were immi- 
grants, who have put a terrific strain 
on Israel’s meager resources. Though 
the influx has slowed down some re- 
cently, there are still 1,500 new citizens 
each month who have to be clothed, 
fed, housed. And while farmlands have 
increased fourfold in the last four years, 
food production is lagging behind popu- 
lation growth. 

Then, too, the more recent immi- 
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Its Way in the World 


grants are not up to the standard of the 
idealistic, Zionist-fired Jews who made 
up the large proportion of the 1948 
population or came shortly thereafter. 
Now there are old people from Rumania 
(which, like other satellites, won't let 
healthy young people emigrate), North 
Africans, semi-Orientals a bring few 
skills and even less verve. 

There’s not much for the Isracli to 
work with either. Their land—just about 
the size of New Jersev—is nearly half 
desert; elsewhere, it’s rocky and inhos- 
pitable. Part of the sandy wastes of the 
Negev desert to the south, by dint of 
tremendous irrigation, may one day be- 
come grazing land. Much of the rest 
will remain desolate even then. 
¢ Minerals Help—The one hope of the 
Negev is mineral wealth. Researchers 
have combed every inch of it, proved 
manganese, copper, iron, phosphates, 
silica sands, and ball clay deposits. Al- 
ready a factory in Beersheba is making 
sanitary fittings from the clay, with a 
yearly foreign exchange saving of close 
to $1-million. And this month the gov- 
ernment’s Israel Mining Corp. signed 
up with a oe concern for the first 
exploitation of Negev copper deposits. 

Above all, Israel hopes & oil in the 





Li ae: eat, 





Negev. Surveys indicate that the earth 
conformations are of the type that often 
contains oil, and some prospecting and 
negotiating have already begun. The 
whole nation is waiting with crossed 
fingers for the first gusher. 

Gusher or no, Israeli officials are 
banking on the Negev’s mineral finds 
to bring the nation close to self-suffi- 
ciency by 1958. Before these discoveries, 
they talked of 1961 as the goal. 


ll. ... And Investments 


Until the oil comes in and the desert 
blooms, Israel will lean heavily on its 
success in attracting investment from 
abroad. So far, so good, is the record. 
From its beginning in March, 1950, 
through the end of 1951, Goldenberg’s 
Investment Center has brought in over 
651 new enterprises, representing total 
investment of £84-million (about $235- 
million at the then rate of exchange). 
Of this, £39-million came from abroad, 
including £14-million from the U.S. 
and Canada. All told, plants now build- 
ing or already in operation will improve 
Israel’s balance a gapents by $20- 
million vearly. 
¢ The Bait—Goldenberg has plenty of 
bait for foreign businessmen. For “ap- 
proved” investments (those that will 
cither earn or save foreign currency), the 
government allows (1) five-and-a-half 
year depreciation writeoffs; (2) waiver 
of land taxes for five years; (3) no more 
than 25% taxes on income for five 
years; (4) no customs duty for plant, ma- 
chinery, raw materials; (5) permission 
to send home 10% of profits if goods 
are sold, 6% if they’re bartered abroad. 

Beyond that, Goldenberg  cxudes 
optimism about Israel’s future. He re- 
assures investors who worry that Israel’s 
present Socialist-Labor government (ac- 
tually a bit to the right of the late 
Attlee regime in Britain) will move to 
the left and begin nationalizing invest- 
ments. Goldenberg believes Israel is 
becoming steadily more conservative— 
in politics, economics, social behavior. 
He says that “Jews aren’t basically So- 
cialists. They are personally ambitious, 
and there’s scarcely one of them who 
doesn’t want to be boss. They are often 
leaders of left-wing movements when 
they don’t have much economically. 
But as soon as they lay their hands on 
any capital, they're all capitalists.” As 
a pn xn he can point to some of the 
companies that have already set up shop 
in Israel. 
¢ Kaiser-Frazer Deal—Best case in point 
is Kaiser-Frazer of Isracl, Ltd., owned 
20% by K-F in the U.S., assembling 
automobiles in a $1-million plant near 
Haifa. It turned out its first car a year 
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HAROLD GOLDENBERG, director of 
Israel's Investment Center. 


ago this month, has since become 
second only to Israel’s citrus fruit grow- 
€rs in its importance as an exporter. 
Soon K-F of Israel will begin assembling 
Willys cars and Mack trucks. 

The K-F deal works neatly for both 
parties—the investors and the Israel 
government. Most of the 14 cars as- 
sembled each day are bartered abroad. 
For each dollar the government must 
allocate to K-F to acquire parts in the 
U.S., it figures it gets back $1.50 worth 
of goods. The 50¢ represents work put 
into the automobile assembly by Israeli 
labor and shipping on Israeli flag 
freighters. 

From May to December last year, 
K-F’ of Israel bought $2.1-million of 
parts from Willow Run. The 1,486 
cars exported abroad brought back 
goods valued at $3.2-million—a hard 
currency saving of $1-million to Israel. 
Finland was the most important mar- 
ket, took 650 cars and sent back timber 
and paper. France took 261 cars in a 
complex deaj that brought back badly 
needed buses. Other cars went to Swe- 
den, ‘Turkey, Norway for such products 
as paper, steel, machinery, foodstuffs, 
cattle, fertilizer. 

lo the U.S. partner, the business is 
gravy. The territories in which K-F of 
Israel sells can absorb many more cars 
than they have dollars available to pay 
for them. Israel is interested in barter, 
K-F in the U.S. isn’t. So everybody's 
happy 

According to some observers, the cars 
turned out at Haifa are of better quality 
than Willow Run’s. That’s because 
U.S. buyers aren’t so fussy, operating 
on the theory that they'll be trading 
in their car within a couple of years. 
Not so Europeans, who look on auto- 
mobiles as something to will to their 
grandchildren. Quality standards are 
kept high in Isracl because at first there 
were plenty of complaints from buyers 


suspicious of workmanship. 

K-F of Israel’s labor productivity is 
low, however. Some officials lay part 
of the blame to the lack of food for 
plant workers. They point out that 
workers’ output is greatest in the morn- 
ing, then fades fast through the rest of 
the day. The plant managers suggested 
that K-F Willow Run provide extra 
food for the men to piece out their 
Israeli rations. Willow Run _ replied 
with vitamin pills—last heard from, they 
were snarled in customs. Another prob- 
lem is absenteeism. That’s partly due 
to Israel’s military setup, which puts 
everyone up to 40 years of age into the 
army for one month a year 
¢ Other Pioneers—Another important 
investor in Israel is Philco—one of the 
country’s best dollar earners ($2-million 
in 1951) even though it exported only 
a few refrigerators The gimmick: 
Relatives and friends of Israeli in the 
U.S. buy gift certificates at $440 a 
crack, then the Israeli get the iceboxes. 
Israel earns dollars, citizens get ice- 
boxes, Philco gets sales 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
plant was one of the first fruits of the 
Investment Center. It will ease the 
need for foreign rubber imports when 
it begins producing soon. So will the 
Alliance Tire & Rubber Co. factory at 
Hadera, starting production this month. 
It’s 50% owned by Dayton Rubber Co. 
and 600 other U.S. investors; the rest 
is held by Solel Boneh, a contracting 
company, and Noa, Ltd., a transport 
cooperative. Each of the Israeli part 
ners is controlled Histadruth. the 
trade umion bod Arthur Taubman, 
a Roanoke (Va.) businessman and boss 
of Alliance, compares labor ownership 
of Alliance with a situation where “the 
CIO bought up of U.S. Steel 
and 50% of General Motors.” He says 
he likes the deal fin 
e More Shoes—While Israeli are ra- 
tioned to one pair of shoes yearly, an- 
other U.S. invest Che General Shoe 
Corp. through the Jerusalem Shoe Co. 
—exported 30,000 pairs of made-in- 
Israel shoes in March alone. Destina- 
tion: Bulgaria. The Barton candy store 
chain in New York has entered Israel, 
will manufacture ts there for sale in 
its 52 shops in the U.S. President 
Stephen Klein that Israel’s new 
foreign exchang: of $1 equals £1 
made it practical to send in machinery 
from Belgium and Switzerland. He fig- 
ures that the pay scale in Israel will be 
the equivalent of $18 for a 47-hour 
week, compared with $30 in the U.S. 
for 40 hours. 

Two other proposed Israel invest- 
ments involve t ind drugs. Parke, 
Davis & Co. plans a plant to supply 
Middle East markets with chloromy- 
cetin. The U.S.-Israel Plastic Corp., a 
new outfit, will build a factory at 
Natanya. 
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Jan annie Croes in Asia, Africa 


Locusts are mysterious beasts. Nor- 
mally, they inhabit arid mountain fast- 
nesses where they can barely hold their 
own against natural enemies. But occa- 
sionally, for unexplained reasons, they 
change color, increase in size, start 
breeding by the billions, develop raven- 
ous appetites, and swarm off on mass 
invasions of cultivated arcas. 
¢ Clean Sweep—Single swarms some- 
times are 50 mi. long, 10 mi. wide, 
and hundreds of yards deep. Swarms 
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fly downwind at speeds up to 60 mph., 
breeding as they go, and eating every- 
thing in their path. These rampages 
last two to 15 years. Then the process 
reverses. The locusts mystcriouslv lose 
size and change color, appetites dwindle, 
breeding slows. The insects fly slowh 
back to their mountains to cke out a 
harmless meager existence for vears. 
This is going to be a vear of the 
ravaging locusts. Last week the U. N.’s 
Food and Agriculture Organization 











Why Hire 
An Accident? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


For example, a client in the motor trans- 
port field writes of avoiding employment 
of a dangerous driver through informa- 
tion provided in a Report: “... and within 
a few months this man was involved in an 
accident involving three deaths and injuries 
to thirty other people. He was subsequently 
charged with negligent homicide.” 

As a ste» in your employment proce4- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators, with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 


For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 
please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Prompt Service Anywhere in U.S. A., 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 
Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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Unfenced property invites 
trouble. Unless your property 
is adequately protected, pro- 
duction could be delayed or 
stopped altogether by intrud- 
ers. Don’t be their next vic- 
tim. Take action 

NOW! Erect a 

Stewart Non-climb- 
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protection you need 
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or phone for Cata- 

log No. 85. 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


Stanley M. Stewart, Pres. 
1916 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 


Does this picture 
give YOU an idea? 


Have you ever imagined how a 
striking miniature of your product 
or trade mark might be incorporated 
into a useful piece of jewelry? 
Many leading firms have already 
gained recognition by using this novel 
advertising idea. Items may be 
produced in quantity at low cost of 
richly fashioned in precious metals, 


depending upon intended use. Write on 


your business letterhead for samples. 


STIAN BROS. CO. 
Advertising Specialties Since 1895 
859 BASTIAN ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





announced that the worst plague in 100 
years was sweeping across the Middle 
East and Africa, threatening over 1-bil- 
lion acres of crop land. Breeding 
swarms will soon be devouring crops— 
from India’s rice fields to i Nile 
delta’s cotton and grain. 

Large parts of the world are fighting 
back. FAO-member nations, and Rus- 
sia, are pitching in. They're sending 
experts, planes with spraying equipment, 
along with sprays and poisoned bait, to 
the stricken areas. Everyone recognizes 
that locusts aren’t a local problem; they 
respect no political boundaries. 
¢ Refugees—Iran and Jordan are two 
of the hardest-hit countries. Jordan, its 
population swollen by half a million 
Arab refugees and worried about food 
shortages, called for emergency help in 
late April. Lebanon sent 20 tons of in- 
secticide and 200 tons of bran (used as a 
base for poisoned bait); Syria and Tur- 
key also sent bran and insecticide; the 
British RAF supplied five power spray- 
ing units, plus two tons of Aldrin (the 
most effective insecticide) at a total 
cost of $10,000. The U.S. sent two 
planes and seven tons of Aldrin. 

Iran also called for help. Russia re- 
sponded with 10 aircraft equipped for 
dropping poisoned bait, 500 tons of 
bran, and 50 tons of insecticide. Pakis- 
tan sent insecticide, specialists, and 
jeeps; India, the same plus power dust- 
ers; the U.S. supplied two spraying 
planes. FAO has also purchased equip- 
ment and sent it along. 

Under the U.S.’ Point 4 program, 
eight more planes are headed for Asian 
countrics like Iraq, Iran, India, and 
Pakistan. Supplies of Aldrin are being 
stockpiled at strategic points. 

e High Cost—All this help can’t be 
had for free. FAO’s $500,000, ear- 
marked for locust control, amounts to 
about 5% of the money kicked in. 

No one knows how much the crop 
losses will cost. Over one 10-year 
period, 1925-1934, the bill for 49 out 
of 77 plagued countries came to 
$385-million. Of this, $332-million 
came from direct loss of crops, $51-mil- 
lion from control expenses, and the 
rest from livestock losses and famine 
relief. 

That divides to an annual loss of 
about $39-million. Today the annual 
loss is estimated at $90-million, but 
the seriousness of the present plague 
may push that figure much higher. In 
addition to direct loss, you have to 
count in the psychological effect. Many 
peasant farmers ask: Why re-cultivate 
land when it will be hit again next vear, 
and probably the year after? Control 
in some Middle East areas is compli- 
cated by the fact that natives eat lo- 
custs and can be harmed by poisoned 
insects. 

One result of the plague could be a 
rise in world wheat prices. This 


would make it harder for devastated 
countries to replace losses with imports. 

Another worrisome aspect is the 
possible serious political repercussions. 
India, already facing famine because 
of its drought, may find its Communists 
trying to cash in on food shortages. 
Iran has no foreign exchange reserves 
left for heavy food imports. Tudeh, 
Iran’s Communist party, could exploit 
the situation to try to take over the 
crumbling government 
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1,000 Italian miners, brought to work 
in labor-short British coal mines, will 
probably be sent back home. Britain 
discovered its own miners’ opposition 
to foreign labor after it had spent $420.- 
000 on the deal. Some 1,200 Italian 
miners already at work will remain in 
the pits. 

« 
Synthetics for Brazil: Snia Viscosa, the 
Italian chemical and textile firm, will 
set up an affiliate in Sao Paulo to turn 
out 40,000 metric tons of textile cellu- 
lose yearly. Nitro-Quimica Bra- 
sileira, makers of rayon and explosives, 
will boost production of high tenacity 
rayon for tires to 15-million Ib. a year. 

7 
Tool kits can be sent to West Germany 
to help carpenter ipprentices learn 
their jobs. CARE, Inc., New York, 
supplies them for $20 

° 
Super Constellations—12 of them—have 
been ordered by foreign airlines from 
Lockheed. The totaling $25- 
million, come from Norwegian, Span- 
ish, Indian, Colombian, Dutch, and 
Australian carriers. It may mean the 
entry for the Spanish airline, Iberia, 
into the competitive transatlantic run. 

’ 
No rent ceilings: Iraq Petroleum Co. 
has agreed to pay Lebanon more than 
$2-million for permission to have its 
two pipelines run through the country. 
That triples the $680,000 it has been 
paying yearly. The Lebanese are also 
negotiating with Trans-Arabia Pipeline 
Co., which carries Aramco oil to the 
Mediterranean 


ders, 


* 
Familiar name: Sugar-rich Dominican 
Republic has switched presidents, but 
the job is still in the family. Gen. Hec- 
tor B. Trujillo was swept into office 
in an unopposed clection, replacing 
brother Rafael, Dominican dictator for 
22 years. 

: 6 
Japanese railway equipment, $3-million 
worth, has been sold to India, Pakistan, 
and Thailand [he orders are for 
Sharvo Seizo, largest manufacturer of 
rolling stock in Japan 
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@ The pulleys shown in the picture, part of an 8000-lot run, 
might not have been possible at Goldens’ 

Foundry & Machine Company of Columbus, Georgia, 

if it had not been for their new Warner & Swasey 

1-AC Single Spindle Automatic. 


Bought originally to produce parts in quantities of 100 
to 700, the 1-AC did that job well . . . far surpassed 
8000 FEGSONS production over previous hand-operated methods, and with 
accuracy of six ten-thousandths of an inch in the bore. 
h G Id J lik It was then that a bid on an 8000-piece pulley job 

Ww y 0 ens i e€ was being let. This was a high priority job requiring 
quick delivery. Goldens’ was low-bidder and, 
with the 1-AC, were able to meet the delivery date — 


the Warner & Swasey both of which would have been impossible 


with their previous hand-operated equipment. 

1-AC The 1-AC is opening up profitable new fields 
for this company — paying itself off fast. 
Project the possibilities of the 1-AC into your own plant, 
your own market. Your Warner & Swasey Representative 
will be glad to help. 
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YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 






























































...Lets Your Salesman Close Sales. 


Buying decisions are often the end product 
of many buying influences. Even the best 
salesman can’t always be certain that he 
has contacted all of the men who can di- 
rectly or indirectly influence the purchase 
of his product or service. Some of them 
may be unknown to him. 

But Business Magazines get past closed 
doors. They deliver your selling message, 
consistently, to both the known and un- 
known buying influences in the plants and 
offices where your product can be used. We 
call this ““Mechanized Selling’’ because it 
employs the high speed, low cost tools of 
advertising to make contact, arouse interest 
and create preference for your product. It 


HOW “MECHANIZED SELLING” 
ACCELERATED ATTAINMENT 
OF SALES GOAL 


““X’’ Company set out to establish itself 
as a major producer of chemicals as well 
as metals. It also sought recognition as 
source of technical information and 
engineering service in fields where its 
products had applications. 

The program included business and 
trade paper advertising as well as di- 
rect mail. 


cuts sales costs because the salesman can 
concentrate on the important job of mak- 
ing the specific proposal and closing the 
sale. 

And, like many other companies, you'll 
find that advertising in Business Magazines 
not only works before your salesman calls, 
but between his calls . . . and after his calls 
... to build your market and hold it against 
competition. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy 
of our 20-page booklet, ““Mechanizing Your 
Sales with Business Paper Advertising.” 
Also about our sound-slide film “‘Mecha- 
nized Selling... Blueprint for Profits” which 
is available for showing at sales meetings. 





























Soles index Numbers 














Results: Total sales up 83% above 
estimate . . . new metal sales up nearly 
1000% . . . sales volume anticipated by 
1955 surpassed by 1950. 
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Annual Sales — Chemical Products — Actual and Estimated 1943-1955 
(index numbers based on actual dollar sales) 
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@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. cia) 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 











... when you LEAD them,that’s game in the BAG 


You have to shoot ahead of fast-moving game, if you want to take home something fot 


with business. Now's the time to plan for the day when you can get all the 1 ils you want, with 
allocations gone, orders maybe not so plentiful, and competition red-hot. @ Allegheny Stair 
can work marvels in adding sales advantages to the products you make, or reduc 
costs in the equipment you use. Let our Development Engineers show you how 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, 


You can make it BE77ER with 


aces Allegheny Metal 
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Don’t look for big changes in the world situation before our elections 
in November. A real East-West showdown isn’t imminent now. 


For one thing, Germany's military tieup with the West isn’t likely before 
fall. Both the German and French parliaments want to put off their O.K. 
of the European Army treaty until they see the color of the new U. S. Admin- 
istration. 

And Moscow probably won’t make an all-out move to stop German 
rearmament soon. What Stalin may shoot for later is a top-level Big Four 
or Big Five—including Red China—conference covering both Germany 
and Korea. 








e 
A new U. S. President may face this question: Does the West want a 
cold war victory or merely an “accommodation” with the enemy? 








A victory means building strength fast enough to achieve our plans 
without war. 

“Accommodation” could mean dropping the proposal to link West 
Germany with NATO, negotiating a unification of Germany. It might 
include admitting Communist China to the United Nations. 

Chances of an “‘accommodation” look slim now. But support for such 
an approach is growing in Britain and Western Europe. A new Administra- 
tion here might be forced to make a choice. 

es 

Showdown or no, the tension between East and West will be terrific. 
This week Washington is anxiously waiting for the Soviet reply to the last 
Western note on German unity. 

It may be that Stalin will answer before the ‘peace contract” is signed 
with the West Germans next week. He has three alternatives: 

* Break off the diplomatic sparring over unity, accuse the West of block- 
ing it, rely on force or threats of force to intimidate West Germans. 
¢ Accept Western terms for unification, gamble on wooing a united 
Germany away from the West. 
* Pretend to accept Western terms, then break off negotiations when 
he’s gained a decisive delay in Allied plans to rearm Germany. 
e 

Chances are Stalin will pick the first alternative. And it will keep West- 
ern Europe in a tizzy for months. 

Berlin will be menaced further. Border clashes—between East and 
West German police—may follow. Nerve warfare will be stepped up. 

* 

Tension will make Secretary Acheson's big job in Europe much tougher. 

He’s got to try to get France and West Germany to work together. 


























Even if the European Army scheme is signed next week, it could become 
a bone of contention between Paris and Bonn, rather than an instrument of 
unity. The U. S. will have to use its dollar allotments to the two countries 
in such a way that neither can gain superiority in the army pool. 

Acheson will try to keep a lid on Franco-German squabbling over the 
Saar. If it boils over, the Saar issue could queer all unity plans. 

On the economic side, a big expansion of German coal and steel could 
undermine French exports. That could upset the applecart, too. 

- 

A more stable France will help Acheson’s diplomacy. Right now, 

Premier Pinay seems to be gaining strength rapidly. 
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He racked up solid gains in last weekend’s Senate elections—mostly at 
the expense of the de Gaulle forces. 

And the Pinay plan for a big government loan—which must attract 
at least 200-billion francs to be successful—won a preliminary vote of con- 
fidence in the National Assembly. 

o 

Propaganda drums in Asia will beat louder than ever next month. 
China’s Mao Tse-tung has summoned a gathering of the Communist clan 
for an “‘Asian Peace Conference.” 











The aim: Keep the anti-U. S. pot bubbling; stimulate Asian neutralism 
between the Communist and free worlds. 

The inference: Mao Tse-tung’s leadership of Asian Communists has 
strengthened since Korea. The day is gone when Moscow calls all the shots. 
But that doesn’t mean an outcropping of Chinese “’Titoism’’—rather that 
Mao isn’t so junior a partner as was originally intended by Moscow’s plan- 


ners. 
* 


You can take rumors of brewing Titoism in Czechoslovakia with a grain 
of salt. 





U. S. experts discount reports that Czech president Gottwald is purging 
Stalinists, replacing them with nationalist Communists. Czechoslovakia’s 
chances of breaking away from Moscow are nil. The Red Army is poised on 
the frontiers, Kremlin agents have infiltrated every nook and cranny of the 


Prague government. 
* 


Unbeknownst to almost everyone in Washington, the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has slipped a tricky amendment into the foreign aid 
bill. It could play havoc with our Mutual Security Program. 

Here’s how it works: In all foreign aid bills since 1948, 5% of all 
counterpart funds (local currency that foreign governments put aside to 
match dollar aid) can be used to buy strategic materials for the U. S. stock- 
pile. The new amendment would compel priority use of all counterpart to 
buy those materials. 

How it would affect our allies: We import roughly $600-million worth 
of those materials from MSA countries, paying in dollars. !f counterpart 
funds are used, they'll lose that dollar earning. Also, they won’t be able to 
use the counterpart money to expand military production, as planned. 

o 











Bolivia's tin producers are getting jittery over the threat to nationalize 
their mines (BW-May17’52,p180). 

They're reported ready to sell the tin piled up on Chilean docks to the 
U.S. at our price—$1.215 a Ib. Some small producers have already 
unloaded 1,500 tons of concentrate they held in Chile at the U. S. price. 

Object: to realize what cash they can before the government takes over. 

a 





Dickering for a military aid pact with Spain is getting down to brass 
tacks. 

Military details are pretty well ironed out. But tough bargaining is 
going on over terms of economic and technical aid. The U.S. is asking 
Franco to give foreign businessmen a better deal. We want, among other 
things, a liberalization of the rule preventing foreign investors from owning 
more than a 25% share in Spanish firms. 
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In the 
electrical 
industry... 


Taylor Laminated Plastics 
are used in components of 
thousands of electrical 
products—from heavy switch- 
gear to sensitive electronic 
equipment, from generators 

to household appliances. 
What can these versatile 


materials do in your product? 


VULCANIZED FIBRE « TAYLOR INSULATION 


This is Taylor Fibre Co. 


Thaivd off a Pavees 


“best sellers” going to press... 
song vo p 


Some of the most important production units 
in the modern Taylor plants are these 5 
million pound laminating presses, which 
literally “put the squeeze’’ on Taylor Lami- 
nated Plastics. Layers of resin-coated base 
material are built up into “books” of desired 
thicksess, placed between mirror-smooth 
plates and fed into these giant units . . . some 
of the largest in the industry. Heat and pres- 
sure cause the resin to flow enough to make 
a homogeneous material before setting to 
infusibility and insolubility which character- 


izes the finished product. 


Although the laminating of Taylor Phenol, 


Melamine and Silicone materials appears to 
be a fundamentally simple mechanical oper- 
ation, the quality of the finished products is 
directly proportional to the success achieved 
in controlling the many variables involved in 
producing these versatile materials. Experi- 
ence, quality control and quality materials 
go hand in hand from inception to final press 
work to produce Taylor products exactly 
suited to customers’ specifications. All of this 
constitutes another reason why the name 
Taylor has long been synonymous with 
quality laminated plastics, including Taylor 
Vulcanized Fibre and Taylor Insulation, for 
over 60 years. 


This comprehensive 24-page booklet literally brings the entire Taylor Organization 


to your fingertips 


. . tells in words and pictures how the Taylor Laminated Plastics 


are made... . shows you how you can use these basic materials to make your product 


better, at lower cost. Write for a copy today. 


SINCE 1891 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. * LA VERNE, CALIF, 


Offices in Principal Cities 


PHENOL, SILICONE & MELAMINE LAMINATES « FABRICATED PARTS 
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PLANS FOR PILOT PLANT are checked by Commonwealth Engineering's president Malvern Hiler (left), G. L. Deniston, chemical 


director, and Ted Hartmann, engineer for R. K. Laros Co., which will make Plavolex, a blood plasma substitute. | 


or Commonwealth .. . 


Inventions Are All in a Day's Work 


Modern industry calls for a new kind 
of research service. It needs an approach 
that spans a varicty of sciences from 
bacteriology to mechanical engineering, 
that fills the gap between the pure re- 
search laboratories of universities and 
foundations and the production line. 

There are already a number of com- 
panics that make their living by filling 
this need. Among the more successful 
ones is Commonwealth Engineering Co. 
of Davton, Ohio. 

CEC says it isn’t an engineering sub- 
contractor and isn’t an ordinary re- 
search organization. “We're in the 
process and product development busi- 
ness,” says president Malvern J. Hiler. 
This does involve research, but it is re- 
search toward a coldly calculated goal. 
“There’s usually a piece of hardware at 
the end of the trail.” 
¢ Back to Essentialsk—CEC has more 
than 50 workers. But in a sense it is 
taking research and development back 
to the small laboratories of the Edison 
and Ford era, when a man focused on 
a specific problem, sized up his ob 
stacles, and worked out a production 
method. 

How well it works is shown by the 
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growth of Commonwealth Enginecring. 
Che company was founded in 1937 by 
Col. H. A. Toulmin, Jr., now chairman 
of the board. It started with capital of 
$13,875. 

Today the company is valued at 
$l-million, and its growth possibilities 
are just Opening up. 
¢ Latest Achievement—A good example 
of Commonwealth’s function is the de 
velopment of Plavolex, a synthetic blood 
plasma “volume expander” that four 
companies are about to manufacture 
for the government. Plavolex has been 
approved by the National Research 
Council as a_ substitute for blood 
plasma. 

Here’s the story behind the develop- 
ment of Plavolex: 

About 12 vears ago Commonwealth 
got interested in dextran, a gummy in- 
dustrial byproduct related to sugar. 
CEC wanted to find commercial uses 
for this matcrial, which was a nuisance 
to one of its clients in the paper-making 
business. 

Its research paid off. CEC obtained 
a string of U.S. and foreign patents on 
applications of dextran and its deriva- 
tives: in nail polish, protective coatings, 


plasticizers and tomers, smoothing 
agents, cream 
e International Search—At about the 
time, tist Britain and 

Sweden were looking into the possi 
bility of using xtran in producing 
blood plasma substitutes. Around 1948 
and 1949 U.S men got keen 
on the same id 

In 1950 R. K. I 1 textile manu- 
facturer in Beth m, Pa., decided his 
company should take up some phase 
of defense work. He knew Col. Toul- 
min, and out of their conversations 
came the ing to develop a 
dextran blood plasma _ substitute 

CEC started king on the project 
in Januarv, 1951 t March, 14 months 
later, a proces been worked out 
by six staff men 1 the National Re- 
search Council ipproved it. Dut 
ing six month f this time, clinical 
tests were und iv simultancously 
with the perfect f the process 

Now a pilot plant is being built at 
Commonwealth’s Dayton headquarters 
to put the fini touches on the 
process. Already production equip- 
ment is being talled at the Laros 
Co.’s plant in Bethlehem, Pa. Volume 
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.»- for the plant that wants immediate help 
to bring down unit costs 


News about nuts and bolts 


Ofttimes, there’s a mighty inter- 
esting story behind even the most 
“common” product. Take nuts and 
bolts; for example. Not too long 
ago many types of stainless fasteners 
couldn't be made commercially 
because all chrome-nickel stainless 
steels work-hardened too rapidly 
Then AcEeService was called in 
Result: Carpenter Stainless No. 10 

. providing a slow enough rate of 
work-hardening to make possible 
economical output of even the most 
difficult stainless fasteners. Ask for 
complete data. 


Here's a challenging idea in applying 
specialty steels to lower unit costs through 
easier fabrication and longer product life. 
Carpenter Application Engineering Service 
works like this: It starts with the belief 
that steel performance on almost every 
application can be improved, provided 
somebody applies enough imagination 
and skill to the problem. 

That's why, when you open the door to 
A-E-Service, the Carpenter man digs deeper 


for facts on each job... studies previous 


records ... “‘lives’” with your application 
until production its raised and unit 


costs lowered. 


And in the process AsE+Service brings to 
your planning group the fresh, new think- 
ing of mill laboratory specialists and field 
engineers. This is the team responsible 
for many metallurgical “firsts” that have 
enabled Carpenter customers to profit 
from almost unheard-of, cost-saving 
methods. This is AeEeService. It's yours 
at no extra cost when you call Carpenter. 


( arpenter 


Application Engineering Service 


keeps you ahead of competition 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY « READING, PA. 


Pioneers in improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels through continuing research 











THE WORLDS MOST TRIED 
AND TRUSTED 


AIR BRAKES 





Se 
tor the Worldé Most Precious Cargo / 


When you consider the billions of passenger miles rolled up each year by 
the nation's bus lines, one tremendous accomplishment stands out above 
all others . . . the unsurpassed safety of bus travel! One major 


reason for this remarkable record is the fact that the men who build and | 


operate the nation's buses prefer Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes, world's 
safest power-to-stop. That's because these mighty brakes, built by the 
industry’s most experienced manufacturer, have proven their rugged 
reliability over more miles on more bus and truck installations than any 
other air brake in the field. Due to their smooth, constant braking effort, 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes contribute greatly to the economy of bus 
operation and to the comfort of bus passengers. That's why, wherever 
braking requirements call for the utmost in safety, dependability and 
operating economy you'll find Bendix-Westinghouse 
the world's most tried and trusted air brakes! 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO BERKELEY, CALIF. 








production is scheduled to start in a few 
months. 

e What Plavolex Does—Clinical tests 
show that Plavolex can be used as a 
substitute for blood plasma in about 
50% of cases. It is especially useful 
in cases of shock resulting from bums, 
where large quantities of plasma must 
be administered. It requires no typing 
of the patient’s blood or testing of his 
reaction; only about one in a hundred 
patients react at all (compared with one 
out of three who received the British 
or Swedish plasma substitutes). 

Reaction tak various forms; the 
most common is a skin eruption. How- 
ever, not one of 29 wounded soldiers 
at Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, 
had any reaction at all—and military 
patients, because of the numerous in- 
jections they've had, are considered 
more than normally prone to react. 

The safety of Plavolex, and the pos- 
sibility of making it cheaply and abun- 
cantly, point up its value in case of 
atomic bombing. At present, it’s said, 
all the blood that’s banked in the 
country wouldn’t be enough to take 
care of atomic-bomb victims of a city 
the size of Davt 
e Process—!'1 its earlier study of 
dextran, Commonwealth knew a few 
things that would help produce it com- 
mercially, rather than just taking it as 
a byproduct. CEC knew that harmless 
soil bacteria reacted with sugar to pro- 
duce dextran. It could identifv the 
bacteria as belonging to a familv called 
Leuconosto tcroides. But which 
of the 64 kn ricties of L. mesen- 
tcroides was t ght one to use in a 
commercial p ? 

Working t Agriculture Dept.’s 
Northern Reg il Research Laboratory 
at Peoria, Ck men finally hit upon 
the variety ta 1 NRRL B-512. CEC 
people immediately simplified the bac- 
teria name to “Luke.” Production be- 
gins when | ind cane sugar are 
put together t tart a fermentation 
much like that in the penicillin process. 
Ihe bacteria | impurities are then 
removed, the dextran is broken down 
into the t t particles and then 
sterilized. It packaged in a 0.9% 
saline solution in a bottle with a hypo- 
dermic needle attached 

Through the experimental period, 
CEC used riety of experts: in 
bacteriolog mistry, experimental 
engineering, medicine, chemical engi- 
neering, pro design, and mechanical 
engineering lhe company’s fee was 
about $75,0! 

e How CEC Works—One reason for 
CEC’s speed project like this (such 
a development is usually measured in 
years rather than by months) is that 
research is put on a production sched- 
ule. CEC employees, 80% of them 
with experience in big industrial jobs, 
are accustomed to delivering results on 
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time. At the outset of any study, 
timetable is written. Deviation os 
this schedule is rarely as high as 10%. 

From its client, CEC finds out 
exactly what is wanted. Then a selected 
group of experts sits down and tosses 
out ideas. “We may come up with 
40,” says Hiler, “and then cut it down 
to six or eight. Those we work on.” 

The sponsor agrees to a minimum 
of 90 days of research; after that, either 
CEC or the sponsor can cancel on 30 
days’ notice. ‘The sponsor sets the 
budget, usually $1,000 to $5,000 a 
month. Payment is made only on actual 
work done. All rights to inventions and 
developments belong to the sponsor, 
free of royalty. That includes discoveries 
that come as byproducts. 

“If we find a man is pouring money 
down a rathole,” says Hiler, “we sav, 
‘Mister, this thing isn’t for you.’ Even 
then he gains something—the knowledge 
that this product isn’t a practical one 
to manufacture.” 
¢ Its Own Ideas—CEC also develops 
ideas of its own, patents them, and 
licenses other companies to use them 
Examples: 

¢ New Wrinkle, Inc., a CEC sub- 
sidiary, holds patents on the crackle 
finish used on typewriters. It has about 
400 licensees. An antitrust suit against 
New Wrinkle is now in the Supreme 
Court. 

¢ Chadeloid Corp. licenses com- 
panies in the field of wood finishing 
(stains). 

¢ StepF'reeze, Inc., has patented a 
new process of concentrating and freez- 
ing beverages. 
e Other Inventions—CEC takes on 
about 50 development projects a vear 
and gives technical help to the govern- 
ment and about 400 manufacturers. It 
had a hand in developing many prod- 
ucts the public now takes for granted. 

For example, CEC perfected the 
shut-off nozzle now widely used by 
gasoline filling stations. ‘That was a job 
done for Nz ational Pumps Corp., which 
wanted to prevent overflow of fuel oil, 
When National Pumps became a sub- 
sidiary of Tokheim Oil Tank and Pump 
Co., maker of many gasoline pumps, 
the idea was applied there, too. 

Another product is an electric time 
recording for Service Recorder Co. of 
Cleveland. It was developed in World 
War II to measure the work of electric 
welders. Now it’s often used to measure 
how long a refrigerator runs, when a 
buyer complains, “It runs all the time.” 

CEC also does a lot of government 
work. In four months, at a fec of 


. $40,000, it helped develop a mobile 


laboratory and radio center from which 
drone planes are controlled in target 
practice. The mobile unit has its own 
power supply, contains a machine shop 
and photographic dark room, and is 
air-conditioned. 
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Spinlock 


UNITED ae 

Dir ot bons ff hs 3 fi | aaa 
iv. of Bu — clipse 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Camcar penees & Mfg. Corp. 
Rockford, I. 

National .% Company 
Rockford, tl. 


U.S. Pat. No. 2,253,241 


Central Screw Co. 
Chicago 9, tl. 
Keene, N. H. 


Continental Screw Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Great Lakes Screw Corp. 


Chicago 27, tl. 


That’s the unique new SPIN-LOCK 
Screw. 

Units assembled with SPIN-LOCK are 
stronger because: 

1. SPIN-LOCK can exert greater clamp- 
ing force because it’s heat-treated. 

2. SPIN-LOCK prevents loosening be- 
cause it locks into the surface with 
ratchet-like teeth closely spaced under 
the head’s outer edge. 

SPIN-LOCK has many other advan- 
tages, too. No extra parts to add... 
just one part to buy and stock. No 
special-handling . . . you can hopper-feed 
it. No projections to catch fingers or 
clothes. What’s more, SPIN-LOCK is 
neater (fastens flush) ...easy to drive 
in hard-to-reach spots. ..excellent for 
electrical contact. 

Hex, pan, truss, flat heads. Write to 
us or any of the companies below for 
complete data on types and specifica- 
tions. RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT Co., Licensor, Port 
Chester, N. Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Los 
Angeles 33, Calif. 


The Tighter, Stronger, 
Surer Fastener! 


CANADA 

P. L. Robertson Mf; <2 4 Ltd. 
Milton, Ontario, C 

The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario, CANADA 


The Stowell Screw Co., Ltd. 
Longueuil, Quebec, CANADA, 


The Lamson & Sessions Co 
Ohio 


Chicago 4, i. 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Waterville Division 
Waterviile 48, Conn. 
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DAYLIGHT! 
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Spreads light more evenly 
throughout interiors 


Sensational for skylights, 
windows, walls and partitions. 
Installs for less! Cuts lighting costs! 


RX 
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looked like this when Rheem Mfg. Co. picked Downey, 


1951 BEET FIELD Calif., for its aircraft parts plant 


Alsynite is made of glass fiber and resin. 

As light rays pass through it, they are 

bounced and deflected in all directions e& 

This eliminates glare and produces a soft, : 


diffused light throughout the interior 











installs exactly like 
corrugated metal 


ALSY MITE is sensational! A new kind 
of structural glass that is shatterproof, 
permanent and featherlight. Installs just 
like corrugated metal. Can be sawed and 
nailed. Corrugated Alsynite nests with 
standard corrugated roofing and siding. 
Flat Alsynite substitutes for glass in 
standard windows. Get better 

light and save money with 

shatterproof Alsynite. 

Seven color tints for 

decorative uses. Made 

in California and Ohio. 


MAIL TODAY 


ALSYNITE COMPANY OF AMERICA . 
Dept. B-2, 4670 DeSoto St., San Diego, Calif. ] 
Please send complete information on 
Alsynite and name of nearest distrib. a 
NAME___ ae 
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DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NO STRINGS ATTACHED. Rheem gave aircraft executive Laurance Cooper a $3.5- 
million budget and an absolutely free hand. Results he achieved were startling. 
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GUMMED TAPE 


Dial Operated Like a Telephone 
_—— 


= 


Electric taping saves 20% 
because the diai automatically measures exact 
length of gummed tape at 36” per second, cuts it 
off, and moistens with warm water from built-in 
heater. Dial any length in any sequence without 
pre-setting. Tape seals instantly Far safer 
packaging. Time and tape savings pay for 
machine in a few months. 110v., 60c. A.C. power. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, ATTACH THIS 
AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD WITH YOUR 


a *F'* 
— Te 
&. rd MARSH 22.-v- 


Dial-J7aper 


NAME AND MAIL TO MARSH 
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1952 FACTORY 


was pushed to completion in less than a year, is now turn- 
ing out $2-million worth of parts a month. 


urn the Right Man Loose 


When Rheem Mfg. Co. decided to 
get back into the aircraft parts business, 
it waved a $3.5-million budget at Lau 
rance A. Cooper. 

“Here’s the money,” president Rich- 
ard Rheem told Cooper. “Go buy the 
land, build us a factory, and get some 
business.” That was in January, 1951. 
Today, less than 18 months _ later, 
Cooper has turned a beet field into a 
plant with 2,700 employees and a $2- 
million monthly output. And Rheem 
Aircraft Div. has a backlog of about $63 
million. 
¢No_ Legacies—Cooper says it was 
easy; anybody could do it if he had a 
completely free hand. 

No hands had ever been freer than 
Cooper's; he had no instructions at 
all. The biggest factor, he says, was 
being allowed to pick his own super- 
visory team completely, with not a 
legacy in the lot. Once he had the 
team lined up, such difficulties as scarce 
materials, and even scarcer machinery, 
seemed to take care of themselves. 

Cooper is sure that it was his inde- 
pendent command that enabled him 
to get through all the complications 
that beset the builder of a factory from 
scratch. 

Cooper’s previous jobs, frequently 
as a trouble shooter, had given him 
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bitter experience with untangling other 
peoples’ snarls. 

¢ Experience—It’s just possible, though, 
that Cooper’s success was somewhat 
due to the fact that he is extraordinarily 
qualified for the job—as Rheem went 
to some trouble to establish. 

In the first place, he was highly ex- 
perienced in the aircraft field. During 
World War II he had been a trouble- 
shooting executive patrolling Consoli- 
dated Vultee’s scattered plants. Later 
he became gencral manager of Pacific 
\irmotive Corp., specialists in airplane 
parts and maintenance. 

By buying a bect field at Downey, 
Calif., he was able to locate his plant 
in an area where he knew all about 
labor and industrial conditions. He 
even knew the topography, so built ‘the 
plant high cnough off the ground to 
avoid the floods that had bothered Vul- 
tee Aircraft’s old plant, only a mile 
away. 
¢ Club Palaver—Rheem’s march back 
into the aircraft business took shape 
at a chat at the Los Angeles University 
Club, some time after Korea began. 
During World War II the company 
had made aircraft parts. When Japan 
surrendered, it returned to its main 
business of manufacturing water heat- 
ers, drums and tanks, heating equip- 
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SPRINKLERS 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


DEFEAT YOUR WORST ENEMY 


FIRE gives no warning of attack. 
It is a real and constant threat. 
Statistics show that most F/RES 
occur when help is away. Defeat 
FIRE. Let us show you how GLoBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. And save money...too. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK ... CHICAGO .. . PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





We needed a new calculator and an adding ma- 
chine. After a careful study of the machine 
market we found we could cut our investment by 
at least half — with only one — the Remington 
Rand dual function Printing Calculator. 

This one ten-key machine gives us complete, 
more efficient and faster figure production. When 
you multiply it prints... all factors ...when you 
divide it prints all factors . . . automatically. And, 
it’s a complete, lightning-fast touch operation 
adding machine in the bargain! 


Because this 1 machine does the work of 2 
It’s the REMINGTON RAND 


Send for your copy of 
“Balanced Perform- 
ance’ —see how you 
can cut YOUR invest- 
ment, increase figur- 
ing efficiency with the 
Printing Calculator. 


PRINTING CALCULATOR 





Room 2027, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
I'm interested in saving time and money on my figuring oper- 
ations. Please send my free copy of “Balanced Performance.” 
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ment, and assorted other purely civilian 
products. 

Once the decision to return to air- 
craft parts had been made, Richard 
Rheem told Cooper that he had been 
tagged for the job. They figured that 
$3.5-million would set up the division 
and that 225,000 sq. ft. would be about 
right for factory and office space. 

The date was Jan. 5, 1951. Cooper 
got going, all alone. Nine months 
later, he was setting up his first pro- 
duction line, though the plant wasn’t 
finished. 

e Nothing Fancy—There was nothing 
revolutionary in the methods Cooper 
used. In essence, he simply managed 
to keep a lot of industrial balls in the 
air at the same time. And he didn’t 
make mistake 

¢ The Site—Take the question of pick- 
ing a site—a problem that had to be 
solved among the first. Prime requi- 
sites were to be near (1) Rheem Mfg.’s 
plant at South Gate, Calif., and (2) a 
good labor area The beet field at 
Downey fitted both requirements. 
South Gate was only 7 mi. away; the 
area held a large part of the 5,000 
workers who had been dropped when 
the old Vultee plant became the Aero- 
Physics Laboratory of North American 
Aviation, Inc 

Cooper was familiar with these work- 

ers. He had been chief of final assembly 
and flight test at Vultee before it 
merged with Consolidated Aircraft in 
1943. He also knew that housing was 
no great problem because thousands 
of new homes had been built in the 
Downey area since the war. 
e The Plant—Once the site was settled, 
things began to happen all at once. 
Grading and staking of the beet field 
were completed by the start of Febru- 
ary, even before the final red tape had 
been snipped on the purchase of the 
site. The foundations were started 
Mar. 21, about the time that Cooper 
tossed still another ball into the air. 

All along, he had been digging for 
contracts. When some work was offered 
him in the guided missile field, he 
rushed back to Rheem and proposed 
that another building be added. The 
board agreed, boosted the budget, and 
Cooper went ahead 
eThe Brass—Getting together his 
supervisory staff went on simultaneously 
with the site and building preparations. 
It was here that the free hand counted. 
Cooper was to have no one, but no 
one, that he hadn’t hand-picked. 

He began by dropping in on former 
associates, or calling them up. When 
the roundup was over, 70% of his 
supervisory personnel and all but two 
top executives were people who had 
worked for him in other aircraft plants. 

The policy of getting in touch with 
old associates brought Cooper his heads 
of engineering, contract administration, 
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Vaccine for cows keeps longer 


because of high vacuum 


(and so does a 2-ton Timken roller bearing) 


ople who make vaccines for cows and those 

who make giant roller bearings have a com- 
mon problem—shelf life. DPi high vacuum en- 
gineering solves it for both and, strange as it 
may seem, in much the same way. 

The common enemy is water. If the last resid- 
ual traces of it are removed from such delicate 
stuff as vaccine powder, the shelf life increases by 
six times and the manufacturer's distribution 
costs go down accordingly 

In the case of the bearings, invisible amounts 
of water underneath the protective coating of 
petrolatum often caused disastrous and costly 
corrosion of the beautifully machined surface 
while the bearings lay waiting for a call froma 
steel mill. Now, at Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, between the cleaning bath and the storage 
coating bath, a 20-minute stay in high vacuum 


high vacuum research and engineering 


(9 microns Hg) can get rid of the insidious bit 
of water for sure. Bearings remain in perfect 
condition until ready for use. 

Getting rid of troublesome traces of water, air, 
or other gases at the lowest possible cost is DPi's 
specialty. If your industry has such a problem, 
it's a good idea to talk it over with our high 
vacuum engineers. Just write Distillation Prod- 
ucts Industries, Vacuum Equipment Department, 
739 Ridge Road West, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Divi- 
sion of Eastman Kodak Company). 
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Also... vitamins A andE.. . distilled monoglycerides ... more than 3500 Eastman Orgaric Chemicals for science and industry 
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.». with Stock Accounting Forms on Cool Green 


EYE-EASE PAPERS 


These National stock forms on restful green-white 
Eye-Ease, save time, money and eyes! The “stock” 
feature alone is a “‘buy’’ — combined with error- 
preventing Eye-Ease, you get EV- 
ERYTHING in just the form you want 
for efficient bookkeeping. Even if you 
don’t do the actual paper 
work yourself — remem- 
ber, Eye-Ease is easier on 

your own eyes too! 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


NEW LOW COST Holyoke, Mass. 
$1.35 PER 100 SHEETS \ Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING "ORMS AND EQUIPMENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 
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. . . Cooper says friends 
told friends Rheem was hir- 


RHEEM’S NEW PLANT starts on p. 190 


accounting, industrial relations, quality 
control, purchasing, tooling, a works 
manager, and a lot of others. ‘The bait 
was to offer spots where they could use 
their special talents in a fast-moving 
organization, It’s a matter of record 
that only one of Cooper’s former asso- 
ciates turned down an invitation. 

¢ The People—Rounding up of man- 
power came a little later, but also got 
a personalized touch. Cooper started 
by advertising for help, but quickly 
found that the grapevine was better. 
Friends told friends that Rheem was 
hiring, that it looked like a good place 
to work. Cooper believes that he got 
most of the first 1,000 workers that 
way. The next 500 came harder, and 
since then things have been progres- 
sively tougher. Cooper had pretty well 
mined out the area, but the speed with 
which the first 1,000 were collected 
underlined the wisdom of the chosen 
location 

Labor orga tion caused some 
growing pain ese eased off once 
the CIO Steelworkers, who represent 
other Rheem livisions, had won 
jurisdiction. 
¢ The Equipment—Machincry prom- 
ised to be even scarcer than people, so 
the hunt began right at the start. 
Cooper sct up four teams to head the 
chase; the engineering department of 
Rheem Mfg. was also alerted. The 
teams specialized in mills and_ turret 
lathes, while engineers from the parent 
company found punch presses and 
shears. 

To get jig borers, Cooper sniffed 
around factories for people who had 
ordered machines but couldn’t pav for 
them. Cash moncy talked, and Cooper 
got the machines. He also ferreted out 
cases where companics had _ ordered 
more equipment than they needed. 

It all added up to so much machinery 

that warehouse space had to be rented 
to house it while the plant was being 
finished. 
e The Business—Gctting orders to 
nourish all this plant got major atten- 
tion. Once Cooper had cleared red 
tape with Washington, he set out to 
take on any job the plant could handle, 
no matter how tricky. That's where 
the guided missile work came in, and 
where space jumped to 380,000 sq. ft., 
and investment to $4-million. Lock- 
heed, Northrop, and Douglas orders 
for aircraft parts built up the backlog. 
Today, counting receivables, work im 
progress, and the like, there’s $13.5- 
million tied up in the plant. 
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conversion without 
confusion with 


J-M Movable Walls 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls are made of 
noncritical materials. They permit the quick, easy space changes 
vital to today’s rapidly expanding industries. 


u 


@ Reallocation of existing space and partitioning of 
new space can be done easily and quickly with Johns- 
Manville Universal Movable Walls. Made of asbestos, 
these walls are ideally designed to help business and 
industry meet the space problems involved in the 
defense effort. 

The flush panels have a clean, smooth surface 
that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain, and are extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. They’re light in 
weight, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry wall” 
method of erection assures little or no interruption 
to regular routine. 


Johns-Manvill 


Johns-Manville Walls may be used as ceiling-high or 
free-standing partitions. The complete wall, includ- 
ing doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Manville’s own construction men under the 
supervision of trained J-M engineers—responsibility 
is undivided. 
4 “ 4 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For full details, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto |, Ontario. 
> *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


able Widlle- 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 





| business gifts, 
awards, 


personal u 


This slender, handsome 
pencil makes a gift cer- 
tain to be warmly received 
. «» constantly used. Per- 
sonalize it with appropri- 
ate engraving for a slight 
extra charge. See the 
complete CROSS line to- 
day at your favorite store, 
or write us for more 





Recognizing that the reading time 
of any office executive is limited 
this magazine — so important on 
office tool—each month presents 
in @ brief and to-the-point man- 
ner select and authoritative infor- 
motion and cose histories . . . on 
efficient office operations, systems, 
modernization, personnel and purchasing. 
its articles ore widely quoted and re- 
printed. If not ao present subscriber, write 
for somple copy—or send $2.00 for | year. 
($3.00 for 2 years) subscription. (If you 
prefer, we'll mail invoice.) Write todoy. 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT & EQUIPMENT 
Geyer Publication 
212 Fifth Avenve @ New York 10, N. Y. 








Earn $8,000 and More 


From Your Own Business 
For a minimum lavestment, 


ice cream business. A nation 
— onouy — you 

jis genuine opportunity — 
no franchise to buy, your 
investment secured by equip- 
ment. Write to: 


DARI-DELITE 
1524-4th Ave. Rock Island, Ill. 














LUMBER SHIPPERS on the Pacific Coast are supporting West Coast Transoceanic 
Steamship Co., now a tramp line, in its bid to become a. . . 


New Intercoastal Shipper 


f running cargo ships 
back and forth from East Coast to 


OLD HAND in shipping, Kit C. Conyers, 
thinks he sees an opening in the trade. 


I'he busines 


West Coast 
according to th 
doing it. 

The eight lin 
ing their ships 
runs. No new 
field for 10 year 

And so the fact that an outfit called 
West Coast Transoceanic Steamship 
Co. now intends to try its hand at 
the business causing quite a stir 
among shipper 

Final hearings on West Coast Trans- 
oceanic’s cas¢ scheduled for next 
month in Washington. In 1942 a Con- 
gressional act gave “grandfather rights” 
to the companies already in the trade; 
newcomers have to apply to the Inter- 
state Commer Commission for cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity 
before they're allowed to start oper- 
ating. 
¢ Squabble—WCT, headed by a ship- 
ping veteran named Kit C. Conyers 
(picture), has been in the world tramp 
trade for six years. Now that the com- 
pany intends to move into intercoastal 
trade, the eight established lines are 
raising a squawk. At preliminary ICC 


1 losing proposition— 
companies that are 


in the trade are sell- 


itting down on their 
mers have entered the 
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Now You Can S-P-R-A-Y Graphite Lubrication 


MIRACLE POWER (colloidal synthetic graphite com- 
pletely suspended in a pure petroleum blending oil) 
and dgf 123 (dry graphite film lubricant) are ideal 
super lubricants for use in rebuilding or overhauling 
engines, assemblies and all types of mechanisms, 
etc. Both are packaged in Crown SPRA-TAINER for 
instant, uniform s-p-r-a-y application. 


SPRA-TAINER, world’s first and leading lightweight 
propulsion can, was chosen for both Pres-A-Lubers (as 
the two packages illustrated above are called by The 
Miracle Power Division of the AP Parts Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio) because of the superiority of its “No 
Side Seam-No Top Seam” construction and the eye- 
appeal of its Modern Design. 


EVERY Crown Can is a product of the same vision, 
research, and engineering which originated 
SPRA-TAINER. You CAN'T buy better CANS. 


Crown Can 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers * Plants at Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando * Branch Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Loule 








to the solution of man- 
agement men’s problems 


clues: 








Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate— 
$5.00 per line ($2.50 per line for position wanted ads), 
minimum 3 lines. Allow & average words as line; count 
2 words for bow number. Address bor number repl ¢ 
Business Week to office nearest you, NEW YORK, 3: 

g2nd St.. CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRA 
CISCO, 68 Post St. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Positi: Wanted ———"""— 


Branch Sales Manager seeks change — Merit 
Award Winner, Resident of 8S. W. Write Box 
4259 





Executive—19 years Industrial Chemical know- 
how all phases; now employed but desire chal- 
lenging future; complete resume on request 


Young Attorney Government Business Regulation 
and Investigation experience seeks affiliation 
with industry or law firm. Box 4261 


Young Top Flight Executive—37. Over 15 years 
unusually diversified and extensive top man- 
agement, Policy level, experience internation- 
ally-known companies. Presently assistant to 
esident Desires challenge and relocation 
Box 4259, 
=== Selling Opportunity Wanted ——— 
pow a . - t by Engi ing 
Representative with extremely active contacts 
n Chemical, Pharmaceutical and oil indus- 
tries Interested in Equipment which requires 
engineering Know-how, in N.Y., N.J., and Conn. 
Box 4311. 








tntis Enoi 


s ore seeki 

and allied flelds 
Metropolitan N. Y., location. Organization of- 
fers over 20 years experience in field. Box 4165. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
of Machi $ ri 


Y- Pp ig in 
matic machines and new developments. W. T. 
MacCreadie, Ph.D., Lewisburg, 








De<i 
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out 5 
Let us tackle your ing, sales pr * 
publicity problems. Complete fast service. Ex- 
perience 40 companies. Industrial, consumer 
products. Box 4231, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A New Type “Toilet Paper Dispenser” which 
completely encloses the roll of paper. May be 
constructed from either metal or plastic Re- 
cently secured both U. 8. and Canadian patents 
mm same zg. I Sevenich, 149 Walnut 58 
Leetonia, Ohio 


Products Wanted by Machine Shop. estab- 
lished company specializing in the manufacture 
of major precision aircraft parts and assemblies 
ontractors seeks products requiring 
luction facilities and skills. Write 

‘ * 292, 175 5 Av, NY 10. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


=== For Sale or Lease 

Modern Factory Building 23,000 Sq. Ft. Also 
Warehouses Boiler on Railroad in Middle 
Box 4297 

For Sale 

Feed Mfg. and Grain Business. 
house with elevators. 
with residence Red 


Tennessee 


Bonded Ware- 
Covers one city block 
Crown Mills, Albany, 


Uregon 


For Sale 
Aircraft for sale. Luther Flying 


Johnstown-Cambria County Air- 
ort, Johnstown, Pa 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Executive 


Service Co 


om Auto Fleet Leasing 
ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 

Any number of Cars or Trucks 
Ne apital investment 
New cars 
UL nlunited 





Better employee relations 
Savings of thousands of dollars 
Write For Folder 
100%, TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
Rehoboth, Delaware. Phone 3261 





New York Agent 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD A NEW YORK OFFICE? — 
But—You Can Have Most of the Benefits at a Frac- 
tien of the Expense! ! ! With business experience as 
executive, accountant, sales representative and pur 
chasing assistant—a lawyer who conducted his own 
general practice for the past 6 years—-I am well 
qualified to represent you as business agt. Box 4307 
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hearings at Portland, Ore., and San 
Francisco, they protested that there 
isn’t even enough intercoastal business 
for them, Iet alone anyone else. But 
Conyers thinks there is. 

Conyers figures that the coming years 
will see an increase in population and 
commerce, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the need for cargo space. He 
thinks intercoastal trade is a_ better 
long-range bet than world trade, which 
has slumped recently and may stay 
down for quite a while. 
¢ Backers—Conycrs’ hope of adding 
some more ships to the intercoastal 
service is backed by lumbermen of the 
Pacific Northwest. Wood products 
account for more than half the east- 
bound cargo; thus, the lumbermen rea- 
son that they have a big stake in the 
argument. Their spokesman, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., has ad- 
vanced several reasons why the lumber- 
men think Conyers should be granted 
his shipping permit: 

The existing lines, WCLA says, are 
cutting down on their services. Isth- 
mian Steamship Co. (U. S. Steel sub- 
sidiary), for instance, has taken five 
ships off the intercoastal run and sold 
them during the past two years. An- 
other line, according to WCLA, has 
cut its lumber allotment from 4-million 
or 5-million bd. ft. per ship to 1.5- 
million. Two more likewise show a 

reference for general cargo rather than 
soar 


As a result of this, the lumbermen 
claim, they now need 30% more cargo 
space for wood products than there 
is available. WCLA says that two 
years ago 1-billion bd. ft. of lumber 
moved by intercoastal transport from 
the West Coast. Last year the amount 
dropped to §15-million. Outlook for 
this year, WCLA says, is 750-million. 

A pulp and paper company, siding 

with the lumbermen, said it faced the 
loss of its best customer in Massa- 
chusetts because it couldn’t get enough 
cargo space. A port manager said he'd 
seen several mills close down for the 
same cause. 
¢ Incentive—One reason for the lum- 
bermen’s interest in WCT’s proposed 
seagoing services is that rail rates for 
lumber are scheduled to take a healthy 
jump. On May 2, railroad rates on 
Pacific Coast lumber will go up $2 per 
1,000 bd. ft. Ship rates, on May 26, 
will go up, too—but not so far. ' The 
jump there will be only $1 per 1,000 
bd. ft. 
e Operation—If WCT does get its 
permit, Conyers says the . company 
will put six Liberty ships on the mter- 
coastal run, make 25 round trips a 
year. Eastbound cargo, he estimates, 
will add up to 239,720 tons a year— 
most of it lumber and wood products. 
Westbound cargo—general freight—will 
total about 132,600 tons. 

The intercoastal operation of WCT 
will be named the Trader Line 


Overseas Aircoach Taps a New Field 


lransatlantic aircoach got off to a fast start 
this month, when 11 airlines inaugurated 


tourist-class flights to Europe. Air travel 
has always been popular, even with the high 
first-class fares ($711 round trip between 
New York and London). But air coach, 
which cuts fares almost a third ($486 
round trip), has opened the skies to an 


entirely new brand of globe-trotters now. 

On one of its early flights, Trans World 
Airlines found that at least one-third of 
the passengers couldn’t have even consid- 
ered the trip before. Now space is in heavy 
demand by vacationists, foreign-born Amer- 
icans going home, English war brides taking 
the children back to visit the folks. 
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THE TREND 


There's a Law on Unemployment 


The inflationary aftermath of K-day has largely spent 
itself. Watchers of the economic barometer are now 
looking for signs of another kind of stormy weather— 
deflation. 

The Korean invasion touched off an inflationary binge 
that was made up in the main of several inventory booms: 
consumers, fearing a curb on civilian output, engaged 
in two scare buying sprees; businessmen built up their 
stocks on the sound theory that, with shortages and 
higher prices in the offing, “materials in the warehouse 
are better than dollars in the bank.” Now we are finally 
entering upon the phase of building an inventory of 
weapons, a task that will keep the economy under pres- 
sure for the rest of this year and well into the next. 

But there’s a time ahead after the peak of defense 
spending has been reached when the economy will start 
getting down off its stilts. The question is: Can it do so 
gracefully? 

Ever since the Great Depression there has been an 
uneasy feeling about keeping our economy at full employ- 
ment. Perhaps the most abiding legacy of John Maynard 
Keynes was his thesis that a competitive economy like 
ours doesn’t tend to equilibrium at full employment, but 
at a depressed level somewhat lower. 

Keynes is the spiritual godfather of the elaborate full 
employment commitments undertaken by most of the 
governments of the Western world. His influence also is 
to be found in a statute of our own that many business- 
men, who may have forgotten it, may soon come to 
hear a good deal about. 

It is the Employment Act of 1946. Enacted at a time 
when the country feared a widely heralded postwar 
depression that never came, it represented a bipartisan 
commitment (passed 320 to 84 in the House and unani- 
mously in the Senate) to “promote maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power.” 

This significant law has never been put to the test. 
With the exception of the first-quarter bobble in 1949, 
general business has been booming since 1946. But a time 
for testing this law is coming within the next two years. 
And it’s something that should not find business nap- 
ping. 

The Employment Act differs from the British White 
Paper on Full Employment in that specific measures are 
not laid down for achieving its purpose. It merely 
affirms: “It is the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use all practical means . 
for the purpose of creating and maintaining condi- 
tions under which there will be afforded useful employ- 
ment for those able, willing, and seeking work.” 

Here is where the fight will come if the act is invoked. 
What the Big Government people have in mind is clear 
from the Administration’s 1945 draft of the act—a ver- 
sion that Congress completely rewrote. That intricate 


version provided an elaborate mechanism of government 
spending programs to do the job. 

Business has the opportunity to see that the intent of 
the Employment Act is carried out short of this kind of 
government domination. The key is the maintenance 
of a high level of spending by business and consumers. 
Company policies to increase stability must be studied. 
They include a smoothing out of spending for plant and 
equipment and campaigns through new products and 
hard selling to keep consumer spending at high levels. 

In fulfilling the intent of the Employment Act, busi 
ness has a right to expect help from government—help 
in terms of (1) tax reductions that can sustain spend 
ing both of business and the consumers, (2) a labor 
policy that favors settling disputes around the bargaining 
table at home and not under duress in Washington, and 
(3) a money and credit policy that promises help in 
stabilizing the purchasing power of the dollar. 

Prospects are bright for an expanding economy meet- 
ing the needs of a higher living standard for a larger 
population. The short-term problem of transition can 
be dealt with and the intent of the Employment Act of 
1946 carried without abject reliance on government if 
business acts courageously in the belief that funda 
mentally the economy is a growing, expanding one that 
will penalize the faithless and reward the forward-look 


ing. 


Myxomatosis 


Wool men in Australia have set up a four-sided race 
between the rabbit, the sheep, the mosquito, and a virus 
called myxomatosis. They may increase the wool crop if 
the last two win. 

All four entrants are imported. Rabbits arrived in 
1788, five strong, on a continent where few natural 
enemies disturbed them. By now Australia has a rabbit 
population that sheep men count at 2-billion. 

Sheep came next, and entered into direct competition 
for grazing rights. Each sheep eats as much grass as 
seven rabbits. But reproduction rates ran against them. 
With a pair of rabbits producing 534 offspring a year, 
the sheep were destined to lose out. 

The newest importations are the virus myxomatosis 
and a carrier mosquito to take it to the rabbit burrows. 
Hit by it, the rabbits obligingly succumb, leaving more 
grass for sheep. 

This program sets reproduction rates working for them 
rather than against them. Mosquitoes and viruses pro- 
duce at rates that make a rabbit’s record look like an 
elephant’s. But there is danger in productivity uncon- 
trolled. What if the mosquito and the virus run out of 
rabbit food? Will they turn on the sheep or on the wool 
men? We itch to know. 
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Why ride off 
in different directions... 


when one dependable source of supply will give you 


. ar 7 








SOCONY-VACUUM 


Socony-Vacuum 
Chue0ct Libsiciion 


WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


all the benefits of Correct Lubrication! 


The questionable benefits of splitting your oil business 
are far outweighed by the positive benefits of buying all your 
lubricants from one reputable supplier. 


For example — your decision to buy from Socony- 
Vacuum brings you an analysis of your plant lubrication, 
recommendations to improve lubrication efficiency, 
continuous engineering service and proof of benefits. 
Specifically designed for your machines, this program 

of Correct Lubrication pays off in greater 

efficiency, less power loss, lower maintenance 


and over-all lubrication costs. 


Why not call your Socony-Vacuum representative today? 


SOCONY-VACUUM OlL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO.. GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 





YOUR OWN THRONE comes 
ticket when you take the 


with the 
New York 
State Express 
It’s 
a deep, luxurious coach seat that helps 
make you feel like a king for a day. 


Central’s famous Empire 
along the scenic Water Level Route 


STROLL BACK to the observation lounge 
for more royal comforts. Sofas face out- 
ward for sight-seeing. A semi-circular bar 
serves refreshments. Watching the scenery 
speed by, you can see why it’s only LI 
hours from New York to Cleveland. 


IN YOUR CURVED "“BANQUETTE” nook, 
you enjoy The Empire’s excellent meals 
in smooth-rolling comfort because of 
Timken® roller bearings on the axles. 
They're one of the big railroad improve- 
ments that made streamliners a reality. 


Now here’s the next great step in railroading 


“ROLLER FREIGHT" is the next creat step 
in railroading! Already improved by bet- 
ter terminals and mechanized handling, 
freight service will be revolutionized when 
freight cars roll on Timken bearings in- 
stead of old-style friction bearings. 


TIMKEN BEARINGS let 


time in the repair shop, more time 


cars spend less 
on the 
cause of 


road. “Ilot-boxes”, primary 


freight train delays, are practically elim- 
inated. With Timken bearings 


can cut lube bills up to 89 


railroads 
\lan-hours 


for terminal inspection can be cut 90%. 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Tu 


RAILROAD REVENUE TONNAGE 1956 


IN WINNING tomorrow’s freight busi- 
“Roller Freight” 


roads’ top attraction. Timken bearings 


can be the rail- 


reduce starting resistance 88%, permit 
jolt-free starts and stops. That means 


less damage to lading, longer life for cara. 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications of six 
years ago. And they soon pay for them- 
Cost the added 
investment over friction bearings can be 


selves. analyses show 


saved in as little as 39 months. 


en ed 


ONE RAILROAD already has a “Roller 
Freight” livestock train in service. And 
what results! Running time has been cut in 
half! Cattle spend less time in cars, arrive 
in better condition. The railroad’s live- 
stock business increased 30% in two years. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER > 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER @> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST -@~ LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~})- 


Copr. 195% The Timken Roller B 
Cable addrens 


no Company, Canton 6,0, 
IMKOSCO 


pered Roller Bearings 





